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Prologue 
From the Cleared Land 


Between Revolution and Reaction 


The fantasy of German Romanticism has long been a source of delight in the 
tales of the Brothers Grimm and E. T. A. Hoffmann, and more broadly, of 
Tieck, Fouqué, Arnim, Brentano, and Novalis. Yet there was more to Ro- 
manticism than fairy tales and horror stories. The theoretical daring and po- 
litical explosiveness of the Early Romantics—the Schlegels, Schleiermacher, 
and again, Novalis—have only recently begun to attract the attention they 
deserve. Romanticism’s innovations in philosophy, poetics, politics, and reli- 
gion have been obscured by a sentimentalized, even trivialized reception that 
cannot be dismissed as a fiction of the English-speaking world, for it was, in 
its beginnings, a product of Romanticism itself, and later, of philosophical 
Idealism turned reactionary. Fichte, Tieck, and the Schlegels all eventually 
repudiated their early enthusiasm for the French Revolution, and fervently 
embraced the Reaction. Late Romanticism and Idealism became the filters 
through which Early Romanticism (or, as it is called in German, the Friih- 
romantik) came to be read in Germany and abroad. If Romanticism did not 
exactly outlive itself, it nonetheless buried itself. 

The importance—and not only contemporary interest—of German Ro- 
manticism springs from its aggravated discovery of a situation whose con- 
tradictions stake out the political and theoretical ground of abiding tensions. 
We have not yet overcome Romanticism’s ambivalence toward the Enlight- 
enment, whose elaboration of reason it criticized but could not renounce; its 
preoccupation with the Revolution, whose necessity it affirmed, but whose 
brutality it abhorred; its sense of catastrophe, which it both welcomed and 
repressed; its fusion of literature, philosophy, politics, and religion, which it 
refused to reduce to a totality; and its rejection of Idealism, which it found 
impossible to escape. All these tensions, which define the project of Early 
Romanticism, and which were long submerged by their fragility and vola- 
tility, remain with us today. 
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Germany’s proximity to the French Revolution—from which it found 
itself excluded, and ultimately opposed—exacerbated this tension. It was felt 
most sharply by the generation born in the 1770s, which included Hegel, 
Holderlin, Schelling, and the Romantics. Born into a culture steeped in 
feudalism, and yet seething with the new ideas of Kant, Fichte, Lessing, and 
Schiller, this generation experienced the confrontation of old and new, of 
monarchy and democracy, of religion and secularism, of feudal and bour- 
geois economies, every day. In the 1790s, when the battlefields of Europe 
exploded in war, this younger generation came of age. Its Romanticism and 
Idealism, like the Revolution itself, would quickly trace trajectories toward 
Reaction, and falsify the very contradictions that had given rise to them. 

Of this younger generation of German Romantics, Friedrich von Harden- 
berg—better known by his pseudonym, Novalis—never lived to see the Re- 
action, and his writings embody the contradictions of the 1790s—theoretical 
and political contradictions more repressed than superseded—in their most 
exact form. 

Today, the name “Novalis” coincides with a myth—and both have their 
histories. 


Novalis/Hardenberg 


In February 1798, a twenty-five-year-old Friedrich von Hardenberg sent his 
first major manuscript to August Schlegel with a special request. If the 
Schlegels’ new journal, the Athenaeum, were to publish it, Hardenberg asked 
that it appear under the signature “Novalis,” which, he explained, “is an old 
family name of mine, and not quite inappropriate” (IV, 251). Prone to under- 
statement only when he had the most up his sleeve, Hardenberg had chosen 
a pseudonym that was not only “not quite inappropriate,” as he rather 
disingenuously claimed, but cleverly suited to the project that lay before 
him. 

The name was filled with playful revelations and concealments. Just as the 
young baron claimed, “Novalis” had indeed been used by his twelfth-century 
ancestors at their Hannover estate of GroSenrode bei Nérten. This branch of 
the family had referred to itself as de Novali or von der Rode, “from the 
cleared land.”! In this familial sense “Novalis” was no pseudonym at all, and 
Hardenberg was surreptitiously continuing to write under his proper name 
in reviving it.? “Novalis” was, though, a proper name with a difference. At 
the moment when the Holy Roman Empire was issuing its final patents of 
nobility, enabling successful writers to append the aristocratic German von 
to their names—as did Goethe and Schiller, the grand and petit bourgeois 
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whose reactionary nobilitations certified their literary stardom—Hardenberg 
cleverly played with his mark of nobility by unobtrusively changing the de of 
“de Novali” into the modern possessive s of “Novalis.” The slight change 
retained a quiet trace of Hardenberg’s lineage, but avoided the conspicuous 
aristocracy and awkward parechesis of “von Novali.”* “Novalis” unobtru- 
sively announced a change, and a continuation, of the old order. 

The link forged by Hardenberg’s mellifluous pseudonym between his 
writing and Germany’s more medieval, ‘romantic’ past, was not simply 
nominal or familial, but nationalistic and ‘organic’ as well: both the meaning 
of the pseudonym and the title of the work to which it was appended (Pollen 
or Bliithenstaub) recalled the German soil from which they had grown. Yet 
Hardenberg knew that neither Germany’s past growths, nor the pending 
dissemination of Pollen, bore any guarantee of fructification, and his com- 
bination of title and pseudonym, rather than express any easy confidence in 
organic cycles, also hinted at the necessity of waste and destruction: before 
any grains of Pollen could germinate from “the cleared land,” the land would 
first of all need to be cleared.5 So while it was genteel, even fashionable, for 
aristocratic and bourgeois writers of the period to adopt pseudonyms, Har- 
denberg’s choice reflected a politic discretion on his part. Prussia had an 
effective censor in the 1790s, and Hardenberg was well aware of the topi- 
cality of his work. In the wake of the Terror, not everyone would be so 
enthusiastic about having their land cleared. 

Ironically, the name “Novalis” grew so popular that it has almost com- 
pletely occulted that of Friedrich von Hardenberg. Even today, it is still too 
often forgotten that Hardenberg, in his brief lifetime, set the pseudonym to 
print only four times, and never once used it otherwise. Novalis never signed 
a letter, held a job, or fell in love. No one ever met Novalis. Yet once Friedrich 
von Hardenberg had died, it was as though he had never lived, for his 
pseudonym—certainly more catchy—swiftly eclipsed its ‘proper’ antecedent 
from historical record. This may be an irony that nicely suits a writer who 
possessed a flair for ironies so “Romantically” involved that they ironically 
contest themselves, and who, as it happens, was born on the day of a partial 
solar eclipse. But it is unfortunate that the ascendancy of a pseudonym has 
served primarily to deepen the gloom that has so clouded Hardenberg’s 
writings ever since his death, and obscured their bright references to the 
Revolution. The life and works of few modern writers are so heavily over- 
grown with the tangle of literary myth, and Hardenberg’s pseudonym has 
finally become his fate. Today, he too can only reappear “from the cleared 
land”: from a biography and literary corpus disentangled from two hundred 
years of morbid overgrowth. 
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Precisely because the name “Novalis” has come to designate a myth, we 
shall instead speak of Hardenberg, of the project announced in his pseudo- 
nym, and of his life in letters—of myth, theory, and practice. 


Myths 


The myth of Novalis, which is both textual and biographical, began to assume 
its contours only a year after Hardenberg’s death, when, in 1802, Tieck and 
Schlegel issued their two-volume edition of the Novalis Writings (Novalis 
Schriften). Hardenberg had been controversial in his lifetime, and his posthu- 
mous editors offered their public a shrewdly constructed canon that re- 
sponded to the political climate of wartime Prussia, the exigencies of the 
Berlin publishing business, and the demands of the Hardenberg family. A few 
years later, at the onset of postwar reaction, Tieck gave the Novalis myth its 
biographical contours by adding a preface to the third edition of 1815. Tieck 
knew exactly what his new, peacetime readership wanted, and he gave thema 
Novalis they could proudly call “a true German” (ein echter Deutscher)—a 
dreamy, mystical youth, obsessed with his deceased fiancée. 

Although Tieck and Schlegel’s Late Romantic myths have long been dis- 
credited in their particulars, the textual and biographical prejudices in- 
augurated by them tend to dominate what we still call “Novalis criticism.” 
Throughout the twentieth century, Hardenberg’s writings—most of which 
are fragmentary notebooks—continued to appear in increasingly reliable 
editions, and now almost all of them are available in a scrupulous historical- 
critical edition. Yet even this monumental edifice of research and annotation, 
which provides more than enough material to set the Novalis myth to rest, 
often remains curiously caught within it. Having retained Tieck and Schle- 
gel’s title of Novalis Writings (Novalis Schriften), the historical-critical edi- 
tion remains organized around the traditional canon, which includes works 
now known to be fabrications (such as the Geistliche Lieder, or Spiritual 
Songs), as well as titles never used by Hardenberg himself (such as Heinrich 
von Ofterdingen). Although one can find almost everything Hardenberg 
ever wrote in the Writings, one must sometimes tease out authentic texts 
from the underbrush cultivated by his nineteenth-century editors.® 

The biographical myth has proven equally stubborn. The factual errors of 
Tieck’s biography were exposed years ago, but its image of Novalis remains 
fantastically free of decay. The two most recent biographies—Gisela Kraft’s 
Prolog zu Novalis and Margot Seidel’s Novalis. Eine Biographie—are fully 
informed of the most recent developments and discoveries regarding Har- 
denberg’s life, yet they turn almost desperately to the use of fictionalized 
autobiography and fictionalized biography to maintain the Late Romantic 
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Novalis myth.” Both reanimate it with biographical discoveries that actually 
contest it—much as Ptolemaic cosmology sought to domesticate new evi- 
dence with increasingly convoluted cycles and epicycles. The accumulated 
scholarship of the past ninety years has disproved almost every particular of 
the biographical and textual myths of Novalis: the time has come finally to 
put an end to “Novalis criticism” as well. 

“Myths”—the first section of our study—addresses the most famous 
myths of Novalis. Chapter 1 analyzes Tieck and Schlegel’s construction of 
the Novalis canon, and Chapter 2 investigates Hardenberg’s celebrated ro- 
mance with Sophie von Kiihn. Compared to these myths, Hardenberg’s 
writings and life were infinitely more varied, clever, and explosive. 


Theory 


Once the myths of Novalis have been put to rest, one can move to the area 
where much recent international interest in Early or Jena Romanticism has 
focused: its difficult, complex, and at times strikingly modern theory. Since 
Walter Benjamin’s 1920 dissertation, “The Concept of Art Criticism among 
the German Romantics” (Der Begriff der Kunstkritik in der deutschen Roman- 
tik), it has been an interpretive commonplace to see German Romanticism as 
having received its theoretical impetus from early philosophical Idealism. 
Unfortunately, Benjamin’s inheritors have too often framed their analyses 
of Kant and Fichte’s importance to Romanticism in terms of influence, and 
have generally overlooked the extent to which Romanticism problematizes 
Idealism—most specifically, its representational understanding of language, 
and its unswerving belief in the Subject. Romanticism—especially Early 
Romanticism, and most especially Hardenberg’s Romanticism—not only set 
philosophical Idealism into prose and verse; it also criticized, and, in crucial 
respects, rejected Idealism.? 

Hardenberg began his more mature career by investigating the relation- 
ship of philosophy to fiction, and by approaching them both in terms of a 
common framework: semiotics. His Fichte Studies elaborate one of the first 
critiques of Idealistic philosophy that is based on an interrogation of its use of 
language, and on an explicit, sophisticated theory of the sign. Hardenberg’s 
semiotics extend various traditions of the eighteenth century, and often 
uncannily anticipate those of the twentieth. Both sides of this development 
have been discussed in recent years, but no one has yet positioned Harden- 
berg’s semiotics between those of the eighteenth century (Lessing, Wolff, 
Baumgarten, Herder, Fichte, Schiller) and those of the twentieth (Saussure, 
Heidegger, Derrida). Traditionally philosophic or aesthetic interpretations 
have tended to overstate Hardenberg’s debts to Fichte or Schiller, and more 
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adventurous ones his deconstructive tendencies. Yet Hardenberg’s notebooks 
are caught in a more difficult bind: they advance a semiotic critique of philos- 
ophy (which anticipates that of Derrida), but remain squarely within a phi- 
losophy of being (which underlies Hardenberg’s later mysticism). On the 
cusp of the Classical and Modern understandings of the sign, Hardenberg’s 
semiotic theory occupies a precarious position, in which he is often forced to 
combine analyses from radically different orders. 

The second section of our study, “Theory,” delineates this tension in Har- 
denberg’s semiotics. Hardenberg’s theory of the sign presents an obscure and 
difficult chapter in the history of semiotics, one that provokes problems and 
possibilities only recently rediscovered. In explicating Hardenberg’s semi- 
otics, the section on theory seeks to suggest—sometimes obliquely, or in 
notes—the ways in which Hardenberg’s notebooks engage some of the more 
prominent trends of contemporary semiotics: the generalization of semi- 
otics within culture (Peirce, Saussure, Eco), the poststructuralist critique of 
the signifier (Derrida, Barthes, Kristeva), the analysis of language as act 
(Searle, Austin), and the study of meaning within social institutions (Fish 
and Foucault). 


Practice 


Hardenberg’s brief career in letters spanned the transitional period in Euro- 
pean history between the French Revolution and the Wars of Liberation. 
Unlike the Novalis constructed in the early years of the nineteenth century, 
Hardenberg remained a strictly eighteenth-century writer, who neverthe- 
less produced all his mature writings after the Revolution. No morbid, Late 
Romantic daydreamer, Hardenberg was the quintessential Early German 
Romantic or Friihromantiker, an energetic and enthusiastic follower of the 
Revolution and early Idealism. His writings, a meteoric shower of the late 
1790s, display a brief and brilliant attempt to intervene into the theory and 
practice of social institutions in the wake of the Revolution. 

The drama of Hardenberg’s career lies in the ambivalence of his deter- 
mined application of semiotic theory to social practice. The final section of 
our study, “Practice,” seeks to show how Hardenberg, in the final years of the 
century, sought to understand and to affect the developments that he saw 
underway in the scientific, religious, and political institutions of his day. In 
the three brief and exciting years before his death, Hardenberg sought to 
develop a strategy to investigate and to act upon the central role of language, 
or more generally, of signification, in all social activity. Hardenberg never 
lost faith in the Revolution as a watershed in world history. His writings are 
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neither quite revolutionary, nor, as has often been claimed, apocalyptic. They 
are postrevolutionary—with a vengeance. 


On Style, Translations, and Notes 


The issues raised by Hardenberg’s writings concern readers and scholars, not 
only in German letters, but in critical theory, philosophy, and intellectual 
history. I have accordingly sought to make this study accessible to people 
with no or little German, while retaining its utility for Romantik specialists 
as well. 

German citations have been translated into English throughout the body 
of the text, many for the first time. All translations are my own, although I 
- have often consulted those available with profit. I have tried to avoid the 
seduction of simplifying or clarifying Hardenberg’s prose, even where this 
entails presenting translations that remain peculiar or difficult. This is espe- 
cially so with Hardenberg’s notebooks, which are not polished works, nor 
even notebooks in a conventional sense, but accumulated sheets of paper, 
often filled with jottings. My translations seek to convey Hardenberg’s at 
times idiosyncratic style, grammar, spelling, and punctuation as accurately as 
possible without confusion. Page references are keyed to the standard Ger- 
man editions (see Bibliography), and, where available, corresponding English 
versions. Quotation marks throughout the book follow American usage: 
double quotes indicate direct citation; single quotes indicate special emphasis 
or usage. 

Four type styles have been used to indicate the different kinds of emphasis 
found in Hardenberg’s publications and notebooks: 

Italics within English translations indicates simple emphasis 
(italics or Sperrdruck in Hardenberg’s published works 
and single underlining in his handwritten manuscripts); 

Roman within German citations indicates simple emphasis in 
Hardenberg’s works; 

Bold Italics within English translations indicates multiple underlin- 
ings or unusual script in Hardenberg’s manuscript; 

Bold Roman within German citations indicates multiple underlinings 
or unusual script in Hardenberg’s manuscript. 

The notes at the back of the book, which some readers may wish to forgo 
entirely, are meant to document and extend the main argument in three 
ways. First, they refer to previous criticism on Hardenberg and the Roman- 
tics. Intended primarily for readers equipped with German, these notes are 
meant to enable further research on Hardenberg, and to comment on that 
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research where it seems fruitful to do so. Second, some notes describe the 
material condition of Hardenberg’s manuscripts where it bears upon my 
interpretation. Third, a number of notes elaborate points of contact between 
Hardenberg and contemporary theory. These notes are rarely intended to 
exhaust the problems that they raise, but more often, to trace genealogies 
and possibilities traversed by Hardenberg’s theory. 


Part I. Myths 


Chapter 1 


The Making of a Myth: Tieck and Schlegel’s 
Editing of the Novalis Writings 


In 1801, when Hardenberg died at the age of twenty-eight, he had published 
scarcely eighty pages of writings: one juvenile poem, two fragment collec- 
tions (Faith and Love and Pollen), eight short poems (Flowers—mostly cou- 
plets), ten anonymous fragments (among Friedrich Schlegel’s Athenaeum 
Fragments), and the Hymns to the Night. Yet more than an early death had 
kept Hardenberg from getting into print. He had tried to publish three other 
works unsuccessfully. The first, Political Aphorisms, was abruptly stopped in 
press when Faith and Love provoked the anger of the Prussian court. The 
second, Europa, was rejected by the Schlegels, who, heeding the advice of 
Goethe and Schleiermacher, dismissed the essay as too inflammatory for the 
Athenaeum. The last, several poems originally entitled the Song Book and 
later issued among the Spiritual Songs, was also shelved by the Schlegels, 
this time to make room for the Hymns to the Night. Censorship—official and 
unofficial, in the guise of prudence, good taste, and editorial savvy—cut short 
Hardenberg’s literary career as effectively as did his terminal illness. 

Controversial in his own lifetime, Hardenberg proved more tractable, as do 
most writers, once he was dead. Ironically, the editorial censorship that had 
kept Hardenberg out of print during his lifetime later helped him into it, 
when Tieck and Schlegel issued the posthumous Novalis Schriften (Novalis 
Writings) of 1802. Without Tieck and Schlegel, Hardenberg’s writings would 
almost certainly have persisted as a mere footnote in the history of German 
Romanticism. By dying in his friends’ arms, so to speak, Hardenberg man- 
aged to increase his literary output over fifteen times. 

This celebrity did not come without a price. While the Tieck-Schlegel 
Writings lifted Hardenberg from obscurity to fame, the distorting effect 
its five editions produced on his writings far outlasted their circulation be- 
tween 1802 and 1846.1 Aside from having been among Hardenberg’s closest 
friends, Tieck and Schlegel were also among the most shrewd marketers of 
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literature in their day—whether for the public or the university—and their 
smoothing hands produced a Novalis that was not only readable (in the sense 
that Hardenberg’s manuscripts seemed hardly so), but also geared to public 
consumption. 

The construction of the early editions of the Novalis Writings would be of 
merely historical interest today had their influence persisted only through 
the turn of the century, when they were superseded by the more complete 
and exact editions of Heilborn (1901) and Minor (1907).? Yet while the 
Tieck-Schlegel edition of the Writings has been philologically overcome, the 
tone it set for Hardenberg’s critical reception has dominated the Novalis 
industry up to the present day—in spite of the fact that the greater part of 
Hardenberg’s writings are now available in the critical-historical edition 
begun in 1965 and still underway.? 

The myth of Novalis has demonstrated an uncanny ability to outlive its 
apparent justification. To read Hardenberg today, one must still read against 
the myths constructed by Tieck and Schlegel, myths that Hardenberg’s writ- 
ings both invite and contest, myths that reflect critical prejudices still very 
much with us, and that, in their larger contours, are by no means confined to 
Hardenberg or the Romantics. The assumptions that still today make up the 
Novalis myth—and the philological and biographical myths of most famous 
authors—were already at play in the decisions of his earliest editors, who 
subjected his writings to now questionable procedures of representation and 
established a “Romantically” contrived biography to support their editorial 
practice. It is for these reasons that an examination of the outdated edition 
of the Novalis Writings can prove instructive: not only to see how Harden- 
berg’s life and writings were construed as myth, but to illustrate how Ro- 
mantic scholarship—in which literary criticism still participates—operated in 
an epoch-making and paradigmatic instance. Novalis became the mythical, 
quintessential Romantic through Romantic editing. 

Tieck and Schlegel’s main objective was to package the relatively obscure 
Hardenberg for a larger reading public. Their decision to effect this through 
an edition of his collected writings entailed the immediate consequence of a 
necessary homogenization of published and unpublished writings. Further- 
more, Tieck and Schlegel’s lack of interest in the temporal development of 
Hardenberg’s writings, and in the contexts that had produced them, took 
form silently in the ostensibly normal and logical format of the Writings. For 
practical purposes, Hardenberg’s writings appeared as if all at once, cut of the 
same cloth. 

The homogenization of form and domestication of context were rein- 
forced by the mere effect of the printed page, whose illusion of order and 
finality tended to submerge the fragility and tentativeness of Hardenberg’s 
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handwritten manuscripts. This change of appearance—inescapable for any 
piece of writing subjected to typesetting, and, one might say, for this reason 
utterly banal—is worth remembering. Hardenberg’s writings were rarely in- 
tended for publication and are in general intimately bound up with their pri- 
vate, unedited, handwritten form. In this sense, the printing of the Writings 
effected changes that, while common to most mass-manufactured books, re- 
main especially misleading in Hardenberg’s case. It was precisely the seem- 
ing accidents of context, discontinuity, and incompletion in Hardenberg’s 
writing that Tieck and Schlegel sought to domesticate—and with good rea- 
son, given the literary expectations and political climate of the day.* Yet 
the success of their undertaking—and Hardenberg’s readers do owe Tieck 
and Schlegel an incalculable debt—prepared the ground for a reception that 
would, with few exceptions, continue to ignore the material state and de- 
velopment of Hardenberg’s writing, its irreverence, and the context of its 
production. The neatly matched volumes of the Novalis Writings entombed 
his often flippant or subversive jottings in the mausoleum of institutional 
authority. 

Aside from the technical exigencies under which Tieck and Schlegel had to 
work, it might appear that little or no obtrusive editing was needed for the 
greater part of the Writings: the Hymns to the Night, the Spiritual Songs, the 
unfinished novel Heinrich von Ofterdingen, and the prose piece The Novices 
of Sais. Yet even these works—whose contents are more tendentious than has 
generally been taken for granted—called for certain editorial interventions 
on the way to the printer. Even here it is prudent to withhold an entirely 
unreserved trust in Hardenberg’s editors. Today we possess little of this ma- 
terial in Hardenberg’s own hand. Manuscripts exist only for an early version 
of the Hymns; for the brief, incomplete second part of Heinrich von Ofter- 
dingen; and for ten of the fifteen poems that Tieck and Schlegel issued as the 
Spiritual Songs. These were all printed by Tieck and Schlegel in relatively 
accurate form. Both the Songs and part 2 of Heinrich von Ofterdingen follow 
the extant manuscripts, and the Hymns were reissued in the Athenaeum 
version of 1800, which resembles Hardenberg’s own versified manuscript.® 

The manuscripts for Hardenberg’s larger prose works—Sais, and part 1 of 
Ofterdingen—have been lost. While it seems probable—due to the material 
itself, the editors’ correspondence, and the haste with which they worked— 
that no lengthy revisions were attempted by them, we do have evidence 
indicating that certain important alterations were given to these works be- 
fore they went public. 

The textual reliability of The Novices of Sais depends primarily on the 
editorial fidelity of Hardenberg’s younger brother, Karl, who himself had 
literary pretensions.’ After his elder brother's death, no one was able to find 
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the manuscript of Sais, which Hardenberg had read aloud to his friends in 
1798, and which they now sought to include in the Writings. After ten 
anxious months, Karl finally discovered that it had been left with his broth- 
er’s fiancée, Julie von Charpentier. According to Karl, Julie would not part 
with the manuscript, and he could supply Tieck only with a copy. Of course, 
neither Tieck nor Schlegel raised any question about its accuracy: they were 
entirely dependent on Karl for access to his brother’s papers. There is, how- 
ever, cause for doubt. Although Karl claimed to have faithfully copied the 
manuscript along with its extensive marginalia, he was no philologue, and it 
remains unclear how and if these marginalia were actually incorporated into 
the version realized by Tieck for the press. With both the original manu- 
script and the copy now lost, we remain, as surely as were Tieck and Schle- 
gel, at Karl’s mercy. 

This is a less than reassuring situation. Karl would later try to stop the 
publication of passages he found offensive in his brother’s writings, and, 
while he seemed proud of the Sais manuscript produced for Tieck, his accom- 
panying letter already parades a sinister sentimentality, which not only 
became rampant among Hardenberg’s readers, but which from the start 
provided his editors with a ‘benevolent’ ground for their censorship. (Cen- 
sorship is, of course, always benevolent.) Writing of his brother, Karl ef- 
fused: “Now I truly understand that he had to die; we are not yet ripe for the 
prodigious revelations that would have come to us through him.”® Karl here 
sets in motion the myth of Novalis as morbid prophet. Karl’s apotheosis of 
his more talented brother and the inferior status assigned to himself (and to 
everyone else) serves to de-realize Novalis and attributes our safety to his 
silence. Like all prophets, Novalis fares poorly at home: it is, after all, in order 
to suppress their revelations that they are made into prophets. Karl's lack of 
philological skill and his later censorial proclivities must suspend our trust in 
the version of Sais that has come down to us through him. 

With the printing of Hardenberg’s longest work, Heinrich von Ofter- 
dingen, the stamp of his editors begins to show more clearly on the textual 
material itself. In April 1800 Hardenberg had produced a clean draft of part 
1, but had been forced by professional commitments and ailing health to 
abandon part 2 in its early stages.’ After his death, A. W. Schlegel, Schleier- 
macher, and Tieck considered finishing the novel for him. The mere sugges- 
tion enraged Friedrich Schlegel, who opposed the idea on pragmatic grounds 
as “impracticable and quite improper,” and, invoking the sacred nature of his 
friend’s text—religion now at the service of marketability—condemned it as 
“sacrilegious, abominable, godless, and unholy.”'° The others quickly re- 
treated before this combination of cannon, crucifix, and cash register. Tieck, 
to whom the actual editing fell, satisfied his urge to finish the novel by 
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appending his own version of its projected continuation—an appendix whose 
spuriousness was later established by the printing of Hardenberg’s own 
notes.!! As far as the finished parts of the novel were concerned, Tieck 
claimed to have changed “very little” and only “unimportant details, partly 
out of respect and love for Hardenberg, and partly because” —here the sacred 
text reappears—“it would be sacrilegious.” 

Hardenberg’s sacralized novel had, however, undergone two crucial 
changes—even if they seemed “unimportant” to Tieck. First, its title had 
been altered from that invariably employed by its author. Hardenberg had 
always and explicitly referred to his novel as Heinrich von Afterdingen, and 
never once, as it is now called, Heinrich von Ofterdingen. In the middle ages, 
as Hardenberg certainly knew, the word “Afterding” referred to the popular 
continuation of the Franconian judicial assembly (das Ding). His editors’ 
microscopic alteration of A to O effectively silenced this juridical reference. 
Simply by replacing one letter with another, Tieck and Schlegel quietly 
inaugurated the apolitical reading that would henceforth dominate the re- 
ception of the novel. 

The second departure from Hardenberg’s intentions for his novel turned 
around its printed form. With a sudden burst of scruples in July 1801, A. W. 
Schlegel insisted that the novel be issued separately—under his editorship— 
in the exact format of Goethe’s 1795 novel Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre. 
Schlegel related to Tieck that Hardenberg had “placed very great emphasis 
on this condition, that it was his first condition” for the novel’s publication." 
Given Hardenberg’s earlier decision to publish Faith and Love in the Year- 
book of the Prussian Monarchy partly on account of its frontispiece engrav- 
ings of the king and queen, Schlegel’s contention for Hardenberg’s concern 
with the printed format of his novel seems plausible. However, the separate 
printing—whose format would have impressed a graphic intertextual refer- 
ence over the entire work—was declined by the printer Unger, who was 
probably hesitant ever again to print anything by Hardenberg after having 
taken the heat in the scandal over Faith and Love.'* Tieck, too, judged the 
Meister format “inessential,” since, as he put it, “the book now has another 
intent.” 1° Indeed it did: it had gone from being what Hardenberg himself had 
called “my political novel,” a pointed reply to Goethe’s “Evangelium of econ- 
omy,” to what Tieck envisioned as a “lasting monument” —a gravestone.” 

If Hardenberg’s editors intervened into his less topical works with relative 
restraint—though with fateful consequences—their treatment of his more 
controversial writings was less bridled. Fully aware of their potential for 
scandal, Tieck, Friedrich Schlegel, and Karl von Hardenberg unanimously 
decided to suppress, with the exception of the Hymns and the so-called 
Spiritual Songs, all the finished writings. As a result, four of the six texts 
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actually completed for publication by Hardenberg were excluded from the 
Writings: neither Pollen, Faith and Love, the Political Aphorisms, nor Chris- 
tianity or Europe were to appear as such.’® Instead, selections from all four, 
along with hundreds of excerpts from Hardenberg’s voluminous notebooks, 
were cut and pasted into the long final section of the Writings called Frag- 
ments on Various Topics (Fragmente vermischten Inhalts). Here, Hardenberg’s 
published and unpublished writings were trimmed down, mixed together, 
and rewritten. This editorial procedure, whose results have been said to 
border on “mutilation” and “falsification,”!* stripped Hardenberg’s frag- 
ments of their internal cohesion and obscured his notebooks’ development. 
Shorter entries from different periods were silently combined, while longer 
ones were shortened, distorting Hardenberg’s spontaneity and integrity. Al- 
though enough spice was judiciously retained for a liberal marketability, 
Hardenberg’s most scandalous jottings were routinely suppressed. With cer- 
tain additions—most notably the supplemental volume of fragments edited 
in 1846 by Eduard von Biilow, who often proceeded even more willfully than 
had Tieck or Schlegel—this arrangement provided the only access to Har- 
denberg’s fragments until the twentieth century, and thus determined not 
only the reception of the fragments, but also, through the context they 
created, of Hardenberg’s other writings.?° 

The suppression of Hardenberg’s prepared writings tended to magnify the 
importance of the Hymns to the Night. This valorization was no mere side 
effect of Tieck and Schlegel’s editing, but its expressed purpose. While en- 
gaged in the initial selection of the fragments, Friedrich Schlegel explained 
his rationale for editing down Pollen, Faith and Love, and Europa, while 
maintaining the Hymns in their original form: 


Since all three essays in their entirety and individual relations would 
only be misleading as to the character of their author, I consider essen- 
tial the unaltered printing of the Hymns on the Night [sic], which, on 
the contrary, illuminate it most beautifully and easily.” 


Hardenberg here falls an early victim to Schlegel’s theory of the Charak- 
teristik, of that literary “essence” whose revelation he elsewhere announced 
to be “the highest task of criticism and the most profound marriage of history 
with philosophy.” ? Karl’s prophetic brother became Schlegel’s characteristic 
Novalis, for whose revelation individual works had to be suppressed. Though 
Schlegel claimed to marry history to philosophy, it was precisely the histori- 
cal form and context of Hardenberg’s prepared writings that he sacrificed to 
reveal his friend’s “character”—which he imagined to be in the Hymns. 

The rearrangement of Hardenberg’s writings could easily have become an 
embarrassment to his editors. After all, the cat was already out of the bag—or 
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half out, anyway. Two of the edited writings had appeared previously in 
print, one in Schlegel’s own Athenaeum. Schlegel’s awareness of the problem 
would be demonstrated in a few years, when Karl, a neophyte in the publish- 
ing business, sought to include Christianity or Europe and to delete certain 
“anchristian” fragments from later editions of the Writings.” Schlegel would 
at first agree to the changes in order to appease Karl—who was incensed that a 
second edition had appeared without his consent—but he quickly changed his 
mind. Schlegel’s grounds reveal his business savvy: in a letter to the pub- 
lisher Reimer, Schlegel dismisses Karl’s alteration as “unnecessary,” since “it 
could be considered, if compared with the first edition, as a kind of retraction, 
especially as it has to do with certain easily misunderstood passages.”7# 
Schlegel was right: the mysterious publication of Christianity or Europe in 
the fourth (1826) edition would necessitate his public (if perhaps disingenu- 
ous) retraction, and result in the essay’s withdrawal from the fifth (1837) 
edition, with an apology by Tieck. 

The problem of continuity with Hardenberg’s previously issued works 
dogged his editors from the start. Tieck and Schlegel knew they were dealing 
with topical material, and they needed a way, not only to package it, but to 
make their packaging look like reliable editing. The omission of previously 
published material could be bad business, and it threatened to undermine the 
credibility of the entire enterprise. 

Tieck, already experienced in publishing the literary remains of his de- 
ceased friend Wackenroder, adroitly solved the problem by adding a preface 
to the first edition of the Writings.*> There, Tieck bluntly acknowledges the 
earlier printings of Pollen and Faith and Love, but insists that his edition 
includes “most” of the former, “some” of latter, and other fragments “torn 
from larger essays” (S! I, vi—vii; repr. V, 155). Tieck’s service to the reader 
consists in having “gathered together” (gesammelt) Hardenberg’s fragments 
from various obscure sources—which certainly were obscure, if not enough 
so—and in having again “scattered” them among the appropriate thematic 
divisions devised by the editors (unter verschiedenen Abtheilungen zerstreut). 
Tieck thus appears both to improve and to reproduce the original state of 
Hardenberg’s writings: they are now “gathered” together, and more logically 
“scattered.” Lest the reader become wary of fragments “torn” (abgerissen) 
from the larger, missing essays, Tieck adds that most of the fragments in the 
Writings were originally in projected works that could only consist of “sen- 
tences similarly torn” from context (aus der gleichen abgerissen Sdatzen). In 
brief, Tieck’s preface brilliantly represents his censorious deformation of 
Hardenberg’s writings—a deformation that relied on decontextualization, 
dismemberment, admixture, and dispersion—as a metonymy of Harden- 
berg’s own texts. 
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There still remained one final problem: the fact that Hardenberg himself 
had unsuccessfully sought to publish some of the dismembered writings in 
their entirety. Tieck slyly twists the issue of Hardenberg’s intentions in 
order to defend, not the editors’ exclusions from the Writings, but their 
inclusions. As successful editors, Tieck and the more academic Schlegels 
played a crucial role in the fundamental changes wrought by Romantic 
philology on the concept of literature, not the least of which was the market- 
ing of posthumous, private, or incomplete works as integral parts of a writ- 
er’s oeuvre.*© Tieck needed to defend himself before a public that might well 
object, not only to his reediting of completed works, but to the publication of 
his deceased friend’s private literary remains. In 1802, readers might still 
react to his relatively innovative editorial practices as morbid and oppor- 
tunistic. Tieck broaches the issue of his exclusions and inclusions with a 
dictatorial defense: 


One cannot reproach us with having published too many of these frag- 
ments, or among them such as the author had never intended for pub- 
lication. [. . .] The author himself was indifferent concerning what of his 
appeared in print and what remained private, so that in this respect the 
publication of many of these fragments may appear as no presumption, 
since he had only retained them for later publication. (S' I, viii—ix; repr. 
V, 156) 


In one breath, Hardenberg is said to have been “indifferent” regarding his 
publications, and in the next, to have “retained them for later publication.” 
Tieck can now have it both ways: he can suppress whatever he pleases, since 
Hardenberg was indifferent about getting published, or he can print what- 
ever he pleases, since Hardenberg retained his writings for later publication. 
Tieck’s invocation of Hardenberg’s intentions supports his exclusions as well 
as his inclusions—and its contradictoriness only strengthens his case. 

Yet Tieck’s preface would not be the masterpiece of literary ideology that 
it is, had it failed, not simply to suppress the historical context of Harden- 
berg’s works, but to disguise this suppression as itself in the service of 
history. Tieck had altered the form of Hardenberg’s writings, deleted their 
most topical passages, and stripped them of historical context. These revi- 
sions needed to be justified, and the opening words of the preface cleverly set 
the stage for Tieck’s ensuing arguments: 


We herewith present to the reader what we are able, given the circum- 
stances, to publish of the posthumous fragments of our friend: although 
these two volumes do not contain everything that was worthy of pub- 
lication, they nevertheless perfectly express the soul of their author, or 
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his inner history; just as they touch upon all objects of his thought and 
experience. We have therefore considered it better not to increase these 
pages with a history of his life, since all his friends will find the traces of 
his altered soul and immediately understand the history of his life, what 
he was able to call his life. It cannot be our intention here to recommend 
or to judge the following works, because it could very well be that any 
judgment, that would now emerge, would be premature and unripe: for 
a spirit of this originality must first be comprehended, his wishes under- 
stood, and his loving intentions felt and reciprocated, in order that, after 
his ideas have pollinated others and generated new ideas, we may be 
able to see him in the historical context within which he himself stood, 
and how he related to his own age. I shall therefore only speak briefly 
about the contents of both volumes. (S! I, i-iii; repr. V, 154f.) 


The paragraph prepares all the editorial strategies that the preface will so 
cunningly deploy. Tieck admits a merely nominal incompletion in the Writ- 
ings, only to insist that they express the author’s soul (Gemiith) perfectly 
and completely (vollkommen). Since they reveal the essential Novalis, any 
history or story (Geschichte) of his life could only be superfluous; first, 
because his works already reveal his inner life, which is the essential one; 
second, because readers in the know will be able to understand or deduce the 
truth of Hardenberg’s life from this spiritual essence; and third, because 
Hardenberg was never very much alive, anyway—he merely led something 
that “he was able to call his life” (was er sein Leben nennen konnte). Harden- 
berg’s writings had always been posthumous.” 

Tieck concludes the paragraph with a tour de force of editorial leger- 
demain. After having decided, along with Karl von Hardenberg and Fried- 
rich Schlegel, to suppress Hardenberg’s more explosive works as inessential, 
Tieck ostentatiously announces his humble refusal to pass judgement on 
Hardenberg’s writings. After having revised the form in which Hardenberg 
himself had prepared his works for the press, Tieck now expresses a fervent 
desire that Hardenberg’s intentions be felt and reciprocated. After having 
worked to efface the historical moment from Hardenberg’s writings, Tieck 
now pleads for the paramount importance of our eventually being able to see 
Hardenberg in his historical context. Tieck’s triple inversion here is brilliant, 
if utterly hypocritical: he insists on an immediate, spiritual, essentialist read- 
ing of Hardenberg’s writings in order to bring forth in some shadowy future, 
precisely the historical understanding that his editorial procedure obscures 
in the present. 

With the 1802 publication of the Writings, Hardenberg’s works assumed 
the form they would retain for the next century, and the Novalis myth took 
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on its basic contours—if only, as it were, negatively, or in silhouette. Yet by 
1815 Tieck felt encouraged by the success of the Writings to introduce a brief 
biography into the third edition. Here Tieck expanded his earlier hints about 
Hardenberg’s life—or lack of one—into a short story that established the 
content of the Novalis myth. 

The preface of 1815 shares the premise of the earlier one. The essay opens 
by insisting that the works included in the Writings “clearly and purely 
mirror the spirit of their author,” and it closes by describing Hardenberg’s 
works as “consciously and unconsciously only the representation of his 
spirit and fate” (S? I, xi & xxxvii; repr. IV, 551 & 560). The relative indiffer- 
ence of Hardenberg’s actual life and death, only suggested in 1802, now re- 
ceives concrete figuration in Tieck’s description of Hardenberg’s face, which 
remained “unchanged in death,” still possessed of its “habitual friendly ex- 
pression, as if he were still alive” (S* I, xxxi; repr. IV, 557f.). The 1815 
biography thus once again reduces Hardenberg’s works to unproblematic 
representations of a fairy-tale life that hovered weirdly between life and 
death, a life whose unnaturalness Tieck underscores in his essay’s Gothic 
conclusion: 


So his life itself can rightly appear miraculous to us, and we are gripped 
by a strange shudder when we hear, as in a fairy tale, that only two 
brothers from among his many siblings are still alive [. . .] . (S? I, xxxvii; 
repr. IV, 560) 


Tieck’s biography makes room for this mystical and visionary Novalis at 
the expense of Hardenberg’s practical career and participation in the intellec- 
tual events of his day. If he had been the only member of the so-called “Jena 
Circle” who never made a career of letters, this was not because Hardenberg 
was too busy keeping his head in the clouds, but because the greater part of 
his time was devoted to work in the civil service. As late as December 1798, 
Hardenberg stressed the importance of practical work to him: “Literary 
scribbling [Schriftstellerei] is a mere sideline—You judge me rightly by the 
main thing—practical life.”*® The importance of “practical life” to Harden- 
berg vanishes from Tieck’s biography, which only briefly touches upon his 
professional studies of mineralogy, chemistry, medicine, and mathematics. 
Tieck removed Hardenberg’s “inner” life—the sole concern of his Romantic 
biography—as far as possible from its intellectual and political contexts. 
Visionaries don’t need contexts, they need visions. 

The minimalization of Hardenberg’s involvement with the intellectual 
currents of his day grants Tieck a free hand in singling out the influences 
on his writing, which he enumerates in a way that furthers his own inter- 
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ests rather than reflects those of the deceased. Tieck never mentions Har- 
denberg’s lifelong attachment to Schiller—who had himself died ten years 
earlier—and he only touches upon his extensive philosophical studies in 
order to claim that they were mere preparations for a grand attempt “to 
unite philosophy with religion” (S? I. xxxiv; repr. IV, 559). Goethe’s impor- 
tance—for Tieck as well as Hardenberg—was another matter. Hardenberg’s 
printed comments on Goethe had been harsh, and by 1815 an older and wiser 
Tieck found himself apologetically magnifying Hardenberg’s affection for 
the master: “Géthe was long the object of his studies. He loved Wilhelm 
Meister above all other works” (S? I, xxxv; repr. IV, 559). In brief, rather than 
describe Hardenberg’s involvement with the intellectual world of the 1790s, 
Tieck’s selective choice of influences serves only to strengthen his own con- 
nections in 1815. His systematic name-dropping avoids politics, ignores the 
dead, submits philosophy to religion, and flatters the powerful. 

That Tieck’s 1815 preface should further his own interests rather than 
reflect those of his dead friend should not appear surprising, given what we 
know of Tieck’s later opportunism; but his strange denial of Hardenberg’s 
familiarity with the arts seems thoroughly unmotivated. Tieck writes of 
Hardenberg: 


He had an excellent knowledge of mathematics, of the mechanical arts, 
and especially of mining. As opposed to this, he interested himself but 
little in the fine arts. He greatly loved music, although he possessed 
only a superficial knowledge of it; his temperament was little drawn to 
sculpture and painting [. . .| . Among poetry he was just as much a 
stranger; he had read only a few poets and had not occupied himself 
with criticism or with the developed systems of the poetical arts. (S° I, 
xxxv; repr. IV, 559)? 


The grounds for this striking error or misrepresentation become clear when 
Tieck delivers his own interpretation of Hardenberg’s homespun originality: 


In poetry he demanded immediacy, emotion, and enthusiasm, and while 
it thus happened that many masterpieces remained unknown to him, he 
did not suffer from foreign authority or imitation. In the same way, 
many works that an expert cannot rate very highly he esteemed and 
held dear, because he faintly saw in them that originality, immediacy, 
and significance for which he especially strove. (S? I, xxv—xxvi; repr. IV, 
559) 


Hardenberg appears in Tieck’s biography as hopelessly naive, even among 
books. Haphazard in his reading, amateurish in his judgments, and emo- 
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tional in his writing, Hardenberg emerges as a quaintly enthusiastic provin- 
cial artist—a visionary philistine sympathetic to the emerging bourgeois 
reading public. 

To a certain extent, Tieck’s downplay of Hardenberg’s “practical life” is 
understandable in a biography addressed to nineteenth-century readers of 
literature. Still, it has important implications. First, Tieck’s religious mystifi- 
cation of Hardenberg leads directly to his replacement of praxis with ro- 
mance in Hardenberg’s life, and to the substitution of political interest with a 
love interest in his writings. Secondly, and more generally, we should re- 
member that Tieck’s myth of the naive, parochial, and visionary Novalis is 
not simply the personal expression of an urban opportunist who had often 
viewed his rural friend with condescension. The myth of Novalis is the 
product of the specific political and cultural reaction that followed Prussian 
liberation. If Tieck went out of his way to sever the connections between 
Hardenberg’s writings and their historical contexts, and to exaggerate and 
falsify Hardenberg’s character, he was not merely giving vent to a personal 
misinterpretation. The exuberance of the 1790s had been all too painfully 
felt with the explosiveness of the following years in Prussia, which had 
eventually succumbed to the humiliation of French occupation. While Har- 
denberg’s writings of the 1790s embodied reactionary tendencies that Tieck 
could—and did—exaggerate, they also indicated sympathies with the Revo- 
lution that were now distressing to Tieck and his public. In the reactionary 
climate of 1815 it would have been by no means politic to remind Harden- 
berg’s misty-eyed German readers that their delicate visionary had been, not 
only an ironic eulogist of the Prussian monarchy, but an unrepentant ad- 
mirer of Robespierre and the French Revolution.* Political, intellectual, and 
religious reaction was the order of the day, and Tieck scrupulously avoided 
any mention of Hardenberg’s politics, aside from his opening page’s proud— 
and vague—assertion that Hardenberg had been “an authentic German” (ein 
dchter Deutscher). By 1815 Tieck had been forced to abandon his earlier, 
hypocritical desire for an understanding of his subject in historical context 
for a more apologetic myth. Between the first and third editions of the 
Writings, the Wars of Liberation contrived what one might call the Late 
Romantic Novalis. 

This left Tieck’s biography in an awkward position. Having detached Har- 
denberg’s writings from their contexts and thus impoverished his life as well 
as his works, how could the biography present Hardenberg as having led, in 
any conventional sense, a life? What kind of content could be generated for 
his biography? 

The material lay close at hand. Sometime between 1802 and 1805, Karl 
von Hardenberg had written a brief biographical sketch to accompany the 
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Writings. Karl supplied Tieck with exactly what his biography needed: a 
romance. Under Tieck’s pen the two-and-a-half-year liaison between Har- 
denberg and Sophie von Kihn became the purest stuff of the Novalis myth: 
the Sophie myth. The love story of Hardenberg and Sophie offered Tieck a 
purely emotional content for the biography, and the “Sophie Experience” 
(das Sophie-Erlebnis), as Dilthey later christened it, has remained the story, 
the event dominating accounts of Hardenberg’s life and work. 

Tieck’s elaboration of the Sophie myth is all the more remarkable given 
that he never once saw the girl. Sophie von Kihn had died more than two 
years before Tieck met Hardenberg in July 1799, by which time he had 
become engaged to Julie von Charpentier. Tieck certainly had heard about 
Sophie from Hardenberg, and by 1815 he had probably read the extrava- 
gant—and difficult—notebook entries written shortly after her death.*! But 
the decisive source for the depiction of Sophie in Tieck’s biography was 
Karl's sketch. Tieck had kept a copy of this biography, and after Karl’s death 
in 1813 he could freely elaborate on it to depict events about which he had no 
firsthand knowledge—that is, about all events before the final two-and-a- 
half years of Hardenberg’s life.%? 

The myth of Sophie takes new form in the space between the accounts of 
her by Karl von Hardenberg and Tieck. Of his brother’s first meeting with 
Sophie, Karl writes: 


Not long after he had arrived in T., he met Sophie v. K. on a neighboring 
estate in Griiningen; and the first moment of vision destined him for an 
eternity; Also, Sophie was of such tender loveliness, and such elevated 
form, that even then, in her 13th year, one could not fail to see that she 
would soon make her abode in heaven.—The true springtime of his life 
fell in the spring and summer of ’95, when he spent all his free days in 
Grtiningen. (IV, 532) 


Karl is already embroidering heavily on the facts. Neither he nor anyone else 
had foreseen Sophie’s impending illness in 1795, and his sketch anticipates 
events by transfiguring his brother’s delight in Sophie’s charm—which she 
seems by most accounts to have possessed—into a premonition of death.*? 
But Karl’s image of Sophie’s angelic morbidity and his assertion that his 
brother’s life had been determined by their first meeting must have struck a 
chord in Tieck, whose biography weaves a full dramatization for both: 


It was not long at all after his arrival in Arnstadt [sic] that he met Sophie 
v. K. The first sight of this beautiful and miraculously delightful crea- 
ture decided his whole life: one can truly say the feeling that penetrated 
and animated him became the content of his entire life. A certain mark 
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can sometimes impress itself even upon a child’s appearance, which, 
because it is too graceful and spiritually lovely, we must call superterres- 
trial or heavenly; and generally the sight of these transfigured and 
nearly transparent faces gives rise in us to the fear that they are too 
tender, too finely made for this life, that death or immortality stares out 
at us through their shining eyes; and our fearful foreboding is only too 
often confirmed by their speedy withering away. Such creatures are 
even more touching when they have put childhood happily behind 
themselves and are blossoming into maidenhood. Everyone who knew 
the miraculous beloved of our friend agrees that no description could 
ever express the grace and charm with which this superterrestrial crea- 
ture moved, the beauty that shone about her, the profound emotion and 
majesty that clothed her. Whenever he spoke of her, Novalis became a 
poet. She had completed her thirteenth year when he met her, and the 
spring and summer of 1795 were the springtime of his life; every hour 
he could spare away from his work he spent in Griiningen [. . .] . (S* I, 
xvi—xvii; repr. IV, 552f.) 


Of the period of Hardenberg’s mourning for Sophie, simply mentioned by 
Karl, Tieck writes: 


During this time Novalis lived only within his pain; [. . .] . His essence 
and all his thoughts can be explained from the holiness of pain, ardent 
love, and pious longing for death; it is also quite possible that this time 
of deep mourning planted the seed of death in him, if it were not already 
his ubiquitous, predestined fate to be torn away from us so early. (S* I, 
xxi—xxii; repr. IV, 554) 


Karl had supplied the straw for Tieck to spin into gold. His elder brother’s 
supposed feelings for Sophie von Kiihn provided exactly what the biography 
needed: not only the poetic “springtime of his life” (die Bliitezeit seines 
Lebens), but “the content of his entire life” (der Inhalt seines ganzen Lebens). 
The affair with Sophie became the key to Hardenberg: the origin of his 
poetry (er ward zum Dichter), the revelation of his personal “essence” (sein 
Wesen), and the explanation of all his thoughts (alle seine Vorstellungen). 
The beginning and the end, Sophie became a Romantic “Bride of Corinth,” a 
deathly virgin who had impregnated Hardenberg with “the seed of death” 
(den Keim des Todes). 

With the 1815 publication of Tieck’s preface, the myth of Novalis acquired 
both the form and content it would henceforth retain. Significant textual ad- 
ditions were made to the canon in the fourth (1826) and fifth (1837/46) edi- 
tions, but instead of undermining the Novalis myth, they tended to strength- 
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en it. The full text of Christianity or Europe mysteriously appeared in the 
fourth edition, and provided a brief glimpse at Hardenberg’s historical my- 
thology. But the essay was withdrawn again in the fifth edition, where Tieck 
publicly defended its suppression on the grounds that the essay was “weak 
and unsatisfying” (S° I, xxxv; repr. V, 175). Even the addition of a third 
volume to the Writings in 1846 reinforced the myth. More poems were 
added, as well as other scattered writings: in all, the new volume doubled the 
number of published fragments. But its editor, Eduard von Biilow, permitted 
himself greater license than had his predecessors: his arrangement and re- 
writing only further obscured Hardenberg’s style and development. Biilow’s 
editing is probably best seen in the violence suffered by Hardenberg’s inti- 
mate Journal of his mourning from spring and summer 1797: not only did 
Biilow tediously expand—and hopelessly distort—Hardenberg’s terse, al- 
most clinical self-observations, but he discretely suppressed everything in 
the Journal that threatened to undermine Tieck’s account of the Sophie myth. 

Once it had been put in place by Tieck’s biography, the myth of Novalis 
was to encounter no serious textual contradictions for nearly 100 years. 
However, there was one addition to Biilow’s edition of the Writings that could 
have threatened to contest Tieck’s account: the biographical essay written 
by Hardenberg’s friend and supervisor, August Coelestin Just. Though few 
readers in 1846 probably compared the two, there were ample grounds to 
consider Just’s biography the more reliable. It drew on more firsthand knowl- 
edge, Just having known Hardenberg since before the affair with Sophie von 
Kuhn, whom he had known personally; first published in 1805, its detail 
evinced a greater proximity to its subject; and most crucially, it was written 
by a more disinterested party. Just, like Hardenberg, was a civil servant, in 
contrast to Tieck, the professional writer and editor. Just was no litterateur: in 
writing his biography he had no reputation to maintain, no books to sell, no 
executors to please. Just’s Hardenberg was well read, scrupulous in his pro- 
fessional duties, unconventional in his politics, observant, healthy, and given 
to irony. But while the details of Just’s biography tended to undermine the 
more Romantic portrait painted by Tieck, they did not openly contradict it— 
there were, after all, few details to disprove in Tieck’s account. Just supplied 
his readers with scenes of a brilliant, brief life, but Tieck had fashioned a more 
powerful image, a sad and simple story that would prove much easier to sell 
in the bookstores and schools. 

An image of Tieck’s Novalis did, in fact, accompany the 1846 edition of 
the Writings—as its frontispiece. While Biilow was working on the final 
volume of the Writings, an oil portrait of Hardenberg had been found at the 
family estate of Schlof Oberwiederstedt. Dirty and damaged, the portrait 
had merely suffered from neglect and was soon restored. Tieck confirmed its 
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authenticity and figured it from when Hardenberg had been about sixteen 
years old (a guess ten years off the mark).** Eduard von Eichens was chosen 
to make the engraving, and he succeeded admirably: Eichens managed to 
distill all of Tieck’s disfigurements directly into a single image. Hardenberg’s 
lips, thinner in the oil portrait, and barely restraining the ironic smile that 
Henrik Steffens recalled of him, became less complicated in the engraving, 
sweetly full, almost pouting.*° His head, narrow and held erect in the paint- 
ing, became full and round, thrown back almost arrogantly. Hardenberg’s 
nose became straighter, his hair more curly and flowing, his eyes languor- 
ous. In 1799, Gareis had painted a young man of flashing intelligence, can- 
did, open, and playful. In 1846, by attempting to improve on the portrait 
from life, Eichens engraved a dreamy adolescent, sickly sweet, boring, and 
bored to death: the ideal frontispiece. 


Chapter 2 
The Making of Sophie 


The Problem with Sophie 


Hardenberg’s love for Sophie von Kiihn was the most profound experience 
of his relatively circumscribed and provincial life. Its chronology is well 
known. Hardenberg was twenty-two and Sophie twelve when they first met 
in November 1794. Sophie became engaged to him the following March, fell 
ill in November, and died in March 1797. Hardenberg’s mourning continued 
through the winter of 1797/98, when he entered the Mining Academy at 
Freiberg. The couple had spent just over two years together, and the mourn- 
ing lasted less than a year. In the first month at Freiberg, Hardenberg met 
Julie von Charpentier, to whom he became engaged in December 1798. 

Ever since Tieck’s preface to the 1815 edition of the Schriften, the Sophie 
affair has dominated analyses of Hardenberg’s writings—and not without 
some justification. The strains of pedophilia, morbidity, and sanctification 
that came to surround Sophie were not fashioned by Hardenberg’s biogra- 
phers out of thin air, for they repeat, in a simplified and deformed way, a 
mythopoetic transformation first performed by Hardenberg himself. Al- 
though Sophie’s apotheosis is not their origin, Hardenberg’s later works re- 
sound with her elaborate mourning and idealization. To interpret the method 
of Hardenberg’s fiction, one is well advised to come to terms with Sophie. 

Although the importance of the affair with Sophie has been universal- 
ly recognized, the documents surrounding it have hardly received a criti- 
cal analysis beyond paraphase.! The study of Hardenberg’s writings about 
Sophie—the writings that inaugurated her apotheosis—must approach the 
problem of Sophie, the resolution of which traditionally has been hindered 
by three major obstacles. 

The first obstacle bears upon the status of the documents surrounding the 
affair. It has been vaguely assumed that Hardenberg’s personal writings 
represent biographical facts that received further elaboration in his more 
literary writings, which can thus be read as biographical documents in veiled 
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form. Such an assumption is variously problematic. Its circularity, however, 
poses no objection to it: the biographical basis of the literary texts refers back 
to personal texts whose significance is verified by their use in the fictional 
ones. Such circularity is inescapable: Sophie is a textual problem. Yet posed 
in these terms, the assumption both presupposes and denies the distinction 
between personal and literary texts. Literariness cannot be neatly severed 
from representation, and Hardenberg’s writings blur their distinction espe- 
cially. Hardenberg cites philosophical, fictional, and religious texts, not only 
in tranquil recollection, but in the midst of personal experience; and his 
fictional texts are filled with private references. Hardenberg was also keenly 
aware of language’s mediation by history and context. The status of his 
writing as biographical is thus problematic from the start, for two reasons: 
most generally, from the mediated, public, and intertextual nature of lan- 
guage; and, more specifically, from his writings’ exceptionally complex con- 
fusion of genres—poetry, narrative, diary, and philosophy, to name the most 
prominent. 

The necessary and, in Hardenberg’s case, exacerbated confusion of per- 
sonal and fictional documents is already signaled in the word “biography.” 
The writings left behind by any writer always stop short of offering us his or 
her life itself, and we recognize this limit by admitting that we may only 
construe from them a “bio-graphy”—that is, a written, and hence fictitious 
account of a life irretrievably lost or absent. Biography is never representa- 
tion. In the case of the Sophie affair, the surviving documents suffer from 
especially severe internal limitations, in that almost all were written by 
Hardenberg himself, and are thus generally not subject to historical cor- 
roboration.” A biographical account of Hardenberg’s affair with Sophie be- 
comes interesting—and possible—only when we cease to look behind the 
surviving documents for lives that have already fled. To speak of Harden- 
berg’s life within the constraints of biography—and we cannot do other- 
wise—we must first of all recognize that, for all practical purposes, it is the 
surviving documents—those written within the chronology of the affair as 
corroborated by internal and external documentation—that constitute the 
course of the affair with Sophie. 

The literary constitution of the Sophie affair results not only from its one- 
sided documentation and the general methodological constraints that erect 
the distance between life as lived and life as written, but Hardenberg’s writ- 
ings about Sophie, generically complex and historically unreliable, also self- 
consciously fictionalize her. Hardenberg did not blossom as a writer simply 
as the result of his love for Sophie, but already in the written elaboration of 
this love. We cannot plausibly reconstruct the actual course of Hardenberg’s 
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affair with Sophie; but we can examine how Sophie became, under his pen, 
Hardenberg’s first major work of fiction—and, if the forgetting of a fiction’s 
fictionality be any gauge of success, one of his most effective. 

The second major obstacle to the investigation of the affair with Sophie 
has been the assumption that it marks a radical break in Hardenberg’s biog- 
raphy. While Hardenberg’s first meeting with Sophie on 17 November 1795 
did introduce a dramatic turn in his life and writings, its significance did not 
result from a sudden discontinuity with all that went before—it was not a 
day that “changed everything.” The publishing history of Hardenberg’s 
writings from the time before Sophie has especially contributed to the im- 
pression of discontinuity alleged in most biographies. The scope of these 
early writings is far more constrained than that of his later ones, for Harden- 
berg was, after all, only twenty-two when he met Sophie. His juvenalia were 
long considered to be of little critical interest, and remained for the most part 
unpublished until the 1960s, when their partial publication still had to rely 
on often dubious transcriptions made before the loss of many manuscripts in 
World War II. This situation may improve, and a more complete publication 
was recently announced following the 1983 rediscovery of Hardenberg’s 
juvenile manuscripts in Krakow’s Biblioteka Jagiellonska. One can only hope 
that their future availability, along with—one hopes—that of his civil-service 
writings, will provide the backdrop for a more balanced and continuous 
biography. In the meantime, the significance of Hardenberg’s meeting with 
Sophie will continue to be distorted by their insufficient publication.‘ 

The third and most delicate problem to hinder analyses of Hardenberg’s 
writings about Sophie has been the reluctance of critics to address the con- 
stellation of issues that can be grouped under the heading of “sexuality” in 
his writings.> Most writers of the late eighteenth century were less prudish 
than their subsequent critics. Hardenberg draws freely on sexual symbolism 
in the Hymns to the Night and the Spiritual Songs, introduces graphically 
incestuous sexual activity among the characters of Heinrich von Afterdingen, 
and frankly chronicles his own state of arousal (Liisternheit) in the Journal of 
1797. The sexiness of Hardenberg’s writings is difficult to ignore, and al- 
though critics rarely discuss it, it takes revenge on their commentaries as the 
repressed: in Tieck’s sublimated description of Hardenberg as a moaning 
prophet of love; in Biilow’s Victorian editing of the Journal; in the biogra- 
phers’ embarrassment over Hardenberg’s “infidelities” to Sophie with Julie; 
and in the prurient use of Eichens’ engraving for marketing illustrations.® 

The affair with Sophie von Kiihn can be analyzed only if we recognize the 
constraints posed to biographical surmise by the paucity of documents; if 
we pay attention to the literary and rhetorical strategies of the documents 
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themselves; and if we frankly address the matter of sexuality in Harden- 
berg’s writings. Hardenberg’s handling of Sophie becomes understandable 
only in the light of all three concerns. 


Before Sophie: “Fritz the Flatterer” 


Rather than marking a radical break in his erotic life, Hardenberg’s sudden, 
rapturous love for Sophie made sense in the context of his previous affec- 
tions. If we leave aside—as we must, due to the paucity of documents— 
Hardenberg’s strong familial attachments (especially toward his mother), 
his first documented love affair took place in Leipzig, where he had matricu- 
lated as a nineteen-year-old university student in October 1791. Shortly 
after arriving, Hardenberg struck up a lifelong friendship with the slightly 
older but more worldly Friedrich Schlegel, to whom he would write in Au- 
gust 1793: “For me you were the high priest of Eleusis. Through you I came 
to know Heaven and Hell—through you I tasted of the tree of knowledge.— 
——"” (IV, 124). Hardenberg’s exorbitant compliment implies more than a 
recognition of Schlegel as his intellectual mentor. It recalls—in its references 
to Eleusis and the Fall—his friend’s crucial role in his sexual initiation, for 
from all accounts, it appears that Friedrich Schlegel introduced Hardenberg 
to his first great love. 

In Leipzig Hardenberg played the understudy to Schlegel, whose conde- 
scending letters show a mischievous delight in the education of his new 
provincial friend. Schlegel first described Hardenberg in a letter from Janu- 
ary 1792 to August Wilhelm: “Fate has placed in my hands a young man, 
from whom Everything is possible. [. . .] He is very cheerful, very soft, and 
for the time being assumes every shape impressed upon him” (IV, 571f.). 
Schlegel’s molding of his pupil proceeded rapidly. At the time, Schlegel was 
hopelessly in love with Lenore (“Laura”) Limburger, the daughter of a local 
manufacturer.’ His pupil caught on quickly, and in a matter of weeks Schle- 
gel wrote to August Wilhelm: “I believe he now wishes for a beautiful 
woman, bound to him in admiring love.” Hardenberg’s desire was no less 
ardent for its mimesis, as Schlegel observed: “Hardenberg is rash to the point 
of unruliness, always filled with a busy, disquiet energy” (IV, 573). This 
disquiet desire did not take long to find an object: Lenore’s seventeen-year- 
old sister, Julie Eisenstuck, whom Schlegel endorsed as “a beautiful, very 
coquettish creature” (IV, 576). Hardenberg plunged headlong into the affair, 
which made him “simultaneously happy and sad,” and robbed him “not only 
of peace, but, at the same time, of all activity.”® 

His family was not amused. Hardenberg’s student antics at Jena two 
years earlier had already occasioned enough fatherly concern that his his- 
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tory teacher, the young Friedrich Schiller, had been asked to return his 
admirer to the straight and narrow path of legal studies.? Now, with his 
eldest son enamored of a Leipziger bourgeoise, the elder Hardenberg again 
intervened. His son sought to mollify him with a long, desperately reasoned 
letter in February 1793. Straining to appear obedient, the young lover pro- 
tests that his passion is already “fully extinguished,” and he pleads with his 
father for permission to become a soldier, on the improbable grounds that 
“the subordination, order, uniformity, and dullness of the military will be of 
great service to me” (IV, 107-09). The letter was undoubtedly intended as a 
deception. Hardenberg’s passion for Julie was still very much alive, and he 
would later admit that the military’s sole appeal had lain in its offering “a 
middle way” to minimize the class difference between him and Julie.1° 

Predictably enough, the affair ended miserably. It may be that the elder 
Hardenberg discovered his son’s plan and outmaneuvered him; or Julie may 
have declined a proposal of marriage; or something more intimate between 
the two may have gone wrong—we shall probably never know.!! Whatever 
the cause, Hardenberg became the butt of scandal in Leipzig. His embarrass- 
ment is evident in a letter to Schlegel from Weifenfels, in which he asks if he 
can visit incognito, so they can go together to Wittenberg or Géttingen.!* 
Schlegel wrote back to dissuade him, and related an anecdote that illustrates 
the disappointment of his father, whose passions terrorized the family: “The 
childish old man told a group of men here at Auerbach’s cafe how you had 
wanted to marry a bourgeoise, the sister of a local merchant's wife. He spoke 
with the greatest fervor, with constant curses on you” (IV, 352f.). While 
privately commiserating, Schlegel hardly condoned his behavior, and wrote 
to August Wilhelm: “I am infinitely sorry for poor Hardenberg, as his honor 
has been stained and—he has acted childishly” (IV, 576). Whatever its cause, 
the hurt caused by the affair left a deep impression on Hardenberg, who 
would not be fully reconciled with his elders for two years. Later, he would 
only reluctantly seek his father’s blessing for his two engagements—and 
with good reason: the father remained suspicious of both liaisons. 

After the affair of 1793, and perhaps because of it, Hardenberg formed no 
lasting attachments until meeting Sophie in 1795. In the meantime, he be- 
came an accomplished flirt. His younger brother Erasmus called him “Fritz 
the flatterer,” and later celebrated his prowess to Karl: “I would not want to 
hear the scream of bloody murder when all the girls Fritz has courted in his 
lifetime raise up their lamentable chorus over his marrying Sophie and not 
them; Weimar and Erfurt, Wei8enfels and Jena, Wittenberg and Leipzig will 
perish in thunder and lightning, cloudbursts and earthquakes, and I shall feel 
sorry for no one more than Fritz, who will go prematurely deaf” (letters of 6 
December 1794 and 4 September 1795; IV, 372f. & 389). Erasmus’ letters 
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exhibit the admiration of a shy younger brother for his more outgoing 
sibling (Erasmus was two years younger, and painfully self-conscious about 
his lame foot), but they also indicate the energy Hardenberg poured into 
flirtation for the two years before meeting Sophie. This apprenticeship in the 
art of flirtation was Hardenberg’s means of recovery from the Leipzig affair, 
and his preparation for Sophie. 

From summer 1793 to fall 1795, Hardenberg’s attachments to young 
women were brief and frantic. Already in July 1793, Schlegel is asking for 
details about his “new love”—a “love” of apparent brevity, since we hear no 
more about it (IV, 355). Later in the summer Hardenberg wrote to Erasmus 
from Wittenberg, where he had recommenced his university studies, of a 
new affair. Late in the summer, Hardenberg and a new young friend, Chris- 
toph Gottlob von Burgsdorff, became involved, as he says, with pair of “very 
pretty, wonderfully beautiful” sisters. The structure of this affair—a curious 
attempt at mastery through repetition—reproduces that of the earlier one in 
Leipzig.* Once again, Hardenberg and a school friend pair up with two 
bourgeois sisters—but this time, the relations of power have changed. Where 
Hardenberg had earlier played the understudy, he is now the more experi- 
enced protagonist. Where he had earlier tried to ignore class difference, he 
now flaunts it: Hardenberg is now the one who writes his brother conde- 
scending letters, in which he describes two “sheer, bare bourgeois girls” for 
whom “we barons must travel to the bourgeois world.” Hardenberg is in the 
driver's seat. Where in Leipzig the rules of class difference had finally embar- 
rassed him, in Wittenberg he celebrates their transgression: “Philistine life is 
wonderful.” Where his “honor” had been besmirched in Leipzig, he now 
believes he has cause to boast: “I will tell you more about it for days” (IV, 
123). Having learned his lesson the hard way in Leipzig, Hardenberg now 
struts through Wittenberg, the “lord” (Freiherr) in a “wonderful” (herrlich) 
situation. 

Repetition meant mastery in more ways than one. Hardenberg completed 
his legal studies in little more than a year and passed his examinations with 
the highest grade. He returned to Weifenfels in June 1794, and, before 
moving to his first full-time job—and to Sophie—in the fall, he and his 
brother Karl had time, as they put it, to “play the Lords of WeiSenfels” 
for one provincial summer (IV, 578). They boasted of their diversions to a 
friend: “We drank, sang, danced, and—flirted; and the last of these, we both, 
Fritz and I, have not let out of sight, and nota day goes by that we do not drag 
our feet to the local beauties.” The brothers made a brief trip to Wittenberg, 
where, in the words of Karl again, “we diverted ourselves nicely for two days 
and, instead of viewing the antiquities of Doctor Luther, reviewed the pretty 
girls and read the experimental physics of their breasts and builds” (IV, 142). 
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Although Karl’s accounts display a coarseness rarely voiced by his older 
brother, Hardenberg never contradicted him in their joint letters. 

The summer was a festival of shared adolescent desire—to the point that 
the two brothers finally courted the same girl, Friderike (“Fritzchen”) von 
Lindenau. The arrangement apparently suited the brothers fine—at least 
initially—and Karl frankly reported: “We have both fallen in love with one 
girl, and, what a miracle! are getting along in this situation quite well to- 
gether” (IV, 578). The summer of flirtations thus ended with the structure of 
parallel couples from Leipzig and Wittenberg losing one of its lines, and 
collapsing—as if such geometries were not always at play among couples— 
into a triangle. 

This amorous situation with Karl quickly proved unwieldy, and in Octo- 
ber Hardenberg hurriedly left Weifenfels for his new post in Tennstedt. In a 
confidential letter to Erasmus he explained that his sudden departure had 
been due to a discomforting turn in the flirtation with “Fritzchen.” The 
argument of the letter, written only two weeks before the meeting with 
Sophie, reveals Hardenberg’s profound uneasiness with the dynamics of 
flirtation, with the sexual tension that both mobilizes and disrupts it: 


Between you and me, | was glad to leave Weifenfels: Too much is 
unhealthy. You know I have no secrets from you. In the end | became 
too intimate with the colonel [Friderike]. The intimacy became too 
meaningful—I do not want to lie and deceive—To speak straightfor- 
wardly in her presence is difficult and no help at all. Distancing oneself 
is best. Finally I avoided all téte-a-tétes. They were too seductive for me, 
and, as an honest fellow, I should not say much.—I always mixed some 
fun in with the seriousness, so that the seriousness did not forget itself. 
Flirting is a delightful but ticklish business. May God in his grace save 
one from the ambition and irresistible tendency to be the favorite of 
any girl. 

If one could convince oneself to become the favorite everywhere and 
nowhere, one would be the happiest of men. (IV, 144) 


By slipping out of the triangle, Hardenberg is certainly playing the good 
brother to Karl, who, as it turned out, was falling hopelessly in love with the 
slightly older Friderike. Yet it is more than delicacy on Hardenberg’s part 
that his letter fails to invoke rivalry or dwell on deception as the grounds for 
his sudden departure. Hardenberg admits that he gets uncomfortable when 
flirting becomes too “intimate” or “meaningful,” when it threatens to get too 
“serious” and, most importantly, “too seductive.” Hardenberg does not only 
fear interfering with Karl’s progress. His invocations of “seduction” and the 
“unhealthy” atmosphere of WeifSenfels introduce a more general fear, an 
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adequation of the loss of self-control with physical contagion. Face-to-face 
with a seriously flirtatious girl, alone in her “presence” (in der Gegenwart), 
offered an end to flirtation’s delicious deferrals, Hardenberg pulls back: “Dis- 
tancing oneself is best.” 

Playful though it may be, Hardenberg’s concluding prayer for divine de- 
liverance from “irresistible” tendencies marks an important turn in the let- 
ter. Faced with seduction, he seeks help above and beyond himself, and 
immediately proposes an ideal solution to the “irresistible” but repellant 
desire to be any one girl’s “favorite.” With a formulation that will remain 
characteristic of his writings from now on, Hardenberg posits happiness 
as the result of enjoying favor everywhere, while succumbing to its particu- 
lars nowhere. “Everywhere and nowhere”—the future poet of the Absolute 
awakens as absolute flirt. 

Hardenberg continues his letter by immediately setting his theory into 
practice. No sooner does he extricate himself from one triangle, than he in- 
sinuates himself into another—and another. The letter turns without pause 
from Hardenberg’s reflections on the flirtation with Karl’s sweetheart to a 
graphically flirtatious description of Erasmus’ new girlfriend, whom Har- 
denberg has just met on the way to Tennstedt: 


I saw your [Miss] Hofmann in Leipzig at the Richters. Thunder in 
heaven! What a stormy beauty! She was the prettiest girl there. Built 
like a doll—eyes, breasts, and mouth as if carved from wax. Strikingly 
similar to [Miss] Langenthalen. Nor did she seem very coquettish to 
me. Dear brother, let me be your guest. Send her my greetings. (IV, 144) 


Insofar as a theory of flirtation’s endless distancings and deferrals can be put 
into practice, Hardenberg begins to act out his theory of absolute flirtation. 
Again—for repetition is crucial here—Hardenberg plays the good brother, 
complimenting his adoring sibling on the good looks of his girlfriend. Yet his 
description is especially remarkable in relation to his earlier comments on 
Friderike. After having just described an amorous situation that had threat- 
ened to get sickeningly out of control, Hardenberg expresses himself upon 
the subject of Miss Hofmann with a string of violent slang ejaculations that 
recapitulate the themes of contagion and irresistible physical force by play- 
ing upon metaphors of vomiting and atmospheric disturbance (Kotz heiliges 
Donnerwetter, das ist ein Wettermddchen!). Typically, the threat of Friderike 
is brought under control through repetition with Miss Hofmann. A domes- 
ticated occasion for illness or tempestuousness, Miss Hofmann becomes 
merely a “puppet” (ein Piippchen), especially in her most appealing parts. A 
living doll is delightfully everywhere, and nowhere threatens to get out of 
control or advance on her favorite. If you don’t get bored, you can flirt with 
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her endlessly. Enjoying this enforced distance, Hardenberg sends his greet- 
ings. Frantically in gear, the absolute flirt concludes his letter with a descrip- 
tion of still more flirtations—his descriptions of flirtations serving, as such 
descriptions always do, for further flirtations. With supreme provinciality, 
Hardenberg claims to have “flirted through the world” on the tiny trip to 
Tennstedt, and he eventually confides: “I am doing well here. I live among 
four quite pretty girls, all of whom I can see from my window, and I am on 
speaking terms with three of them” (IV, 144). The repetitions of absolute 
flirtation, once set into play, can proliferate endlessly. 

Hardenberg is flirting everywhere, but he is getting nowhere. To be the 
favorite “everywhere and nowhere,” while tantalizing, quickly turns frus- 
trating. The meeting with Sophie is only two weeks away, and Hardenberg’s 
frustration is reaching a fever pitch. Finally, on 16 November, the day before 
meeting Sophie, Hardenberg writes his friend and colleague Christian Frie- 
drich Brachmann a long, silly, and overwrought letter parodying the formal 
civil-service correspondence they were both beginning to learn. Officially 
addressed to “Friedrich Brachmann, Flirt and Correspondent” from “Frie- 
drich von Hardenberg, Flirt and Correspondent,” the letter describes Har- 
denberg, as such official correspondence requires, in the third person. After a 
few preliminaries, it launches into an obscene description of the neighboring 
girls: 


In other respects, he likes it [Tennstedt] quite well, especially as he lives 
among four female neighbors, who are appraised, piece by piece, at 
eighteen years, and who, with respect to their bearing, possess a good 
dowry along with considerable appurtenances and usable resources of 
all types, and who, furthermore, by virtue of the adjacent street, appear 
to be situated very comfortably for the outlet and distribution of their 
wares. (IV, 147) 


While Hardenberg’s commodification of the girls masters them in fantasy, 
his mock officialese tries to master the fantasy in prose. Both attempts are 
undercut by Hardenberg’s embarrassing surplus of energy, as well as by his 
position—more explicit in the letter to Erasmus—of mere voyeur.> 

As in his earlier letter to Erasmus, Hardenberg is posing as master, but 
veering dangerously toward the loss of self-control. Aware of this, he seeks 
to master even his loss of control by disguising it as a demonic struggle. The 
description of his daydreams at work is extraordinarily revealing: 


[He] must unfortunately admit that there seems to be a veritable Pan- 
demonium in the old, smoky office, in which the Devil of Lascivious- 
ness continually chicanes him and dances around the paper in front of 
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him with voluptuous images, even recently to the point that his pen 
maliciously let the name of a girl be written in an official protocol, 
where the name of His Electoral Highness was supposed to have been 
entered, occasioning much teasing and injuries to the estate. (IV, 146f.) 


The description is amusing, but his predicament is acute. The letter demon- 
strates a combination—rather typical in Hardenberg’s personal and auto- 
biographical writing—of self-consciousness, frankness, and irony, along with 
another, more metaphorical strain that can work with the former either in 
tandem or at cross purposes. Hardenberg bluntly acknowledges his condi- 
tion: he is horny as hell. Yet at the same time, the imagery, rhetoric, and 
(fictional or real) slip of the pen all operate with a metaphorical consistency 
that escapes the domestication of his playful description. No matter how 
whimsically treated, sexual desire in the correspondence has grown from 
contagion to satanic temptation. It has disrupted Hardenberg’s work and 
occasioned a small scandal at the office. It is no laughing matter. Where 
earlier, in his letter to Erasmus, Hardenberg had invoked the divinity to help 
control his “irresistible” urges, this time they have gotten the better of him: 
he (or it) has inadvertently substituted a girl’s name for that of the highest 
authority, the Elector himself. In the civil war between “Heaven and Hell,” 
the demons are gaining ground—and Sophie arrives tomorrow. 


Courtship with Sophie 


Before turning with Hardenberg to Sophie, we do well to recall the docu- 
ments upon which reconstructions of their affair must rely.1* This complex 
and unevenly transmitted collection contains both remarkable revelations 
and irreplaceable lacunae, the most conspicuous being the almost complete 
lack of material from Hardenberg and Sophie's personal dealings with one 
another. Initially preserved by their families, and probably burned by Anton 
von Hardenberg shortly before his death,” they probably included Harden- 
berg and Sophie’s correspondence, Hardenberg’s letters to the Kiihn family 
and household, Hardenberg’s correspondence with family and friends from 
November 1794 to March 1795 (the time of first acquaintance with Sophie), 
and his general correspondence from September to December 1796 (Sophie's 
final treatment in Jena). The loss of the documentation—if it ever existed— 
from and about Sophie has especially afforded biographers great freedom in 
speculating about her character and the nature of her interaction with Har- 
denberg, but the fact remains that we know next to nothing about either, and 
probably never shall.'® 

The surviving documents enable a better reconstruction of some particu- 
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lar events—at least from Hardenberg’s side—than one might expect. The loss 
of Hardenberg’s letters from the early months of the affair is compensated to 
a degree by the preservation of those written to him, especially by Erasmus 
in November and December 1794. Erasmus often responds point-by-point to 
his brother’s confidences, which he sometimes cites verbatim. (The fidelity of 
Erasmus’ transcriptions is suggested by the accuracy of those for which the 
original has been preserved.) There is also a short diary written by Sophie 
from January to March 1795. The diary picks up where Erasmus’ letters 
leave off, and provides a brief glimpse into daily life at Griiningen. Harden- 
berg’s sketch entitled Klarisse from August or September 1796 renders his 
impression of Sophie from that time, as do many passages in his general 
correspondence, which, with the exceptions noted above, remains virtually 
unbroken during the affair, and grows especially detailed in the first weeks of 
mourning. Finally, along with a few scattered letters by his brothers and 
friends, there is Hardenberg’s Journal from April to July 1797, which chroni- 
cles the daily progress of his mourning. 

For all their detail, the available documents hardly offer any hope of 
accurately, much less objectively, reconstructing the course of events be- 
tween Hardenberg and Sophie. The documentation is one-sided, and its lack 
of reliable and detailed information about Sophie renders much speculation 
about her character or Hardenberg’s significance to her impossible. One can, 
however, trace the progress of Hardenberg’s courtship and mourning in 
detail. It would doubtless help if there were more reliable information about 
Sophie and about their interaction, but even without this, the writings tell 
much about the economy and structure of Hardenberg’s love, and about its 
transformation during the courtship and into mourning—where there is 
clearly no question at all of interaction. 

Once recognized, the limitations of investigation into the affair with 
Sophie are not utterly disabling. The issue revolves, after all, primarily 
around Hardenberg’s writings, and not around those of Sophie, nor around 
an extra-textual psychology or biography of Sophie herself or even of Har- 
denberg himself.!? Within an approach that candidly accepts the limitations 
of Hardenberg’s writings about Sophie, their development becomes quite 
clear, for they enact a systematic transformation of desire for Sophie—or, 
more exactly, for the object of desire in his writings—that will henceforth 
inform all his work. 


On 17 November 1794, the day after writing Brachmann, Hardenberg un- 
dertook a business trip to the nearby town of Griiningen, where he met, and 
if we are to believe him, instantly fell in love with Sophie von Kihn. A few 
days later he wrote Erasmus a now lost letter that announced, apparently at 
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length, his new love. Surprised and jealous, Erasmus pondered his response 
for a week before asking incredulously: 


You write me that a quarter hour has determined you; how can you see 
through a girl in a quarter of an hour? All the more so a girl with such 
exceptional qualities as you describe to me? If you had written “a quar- 
ter of a year” your talent for knowing the feminine heart would still 
have amazed me, but a quarter hour, just think of it yourself, a quarter 
hour sounds too miraculous. It makes me look around for the transports 
of passion, the eternal flunky.——————— (IV, 367) 


Hardenberg must have written an extraordinary letter to arouse such skepti- 
cism in Erasmus, who was probably oblivious to the pitch of frustration 
reached in his brother’s most recent correspondence. Yet Hardenberg’s pas- 
sion for Sophie is utterly unsurprising in the light of his recent fears of 
contagion and temptation—fears that indeed realize themselves, as Harden- 
berg promptly falls ill. Finally attacked by the dreaded contagion, he in- 
sists that his “illness” is not “simply physical,” and attributes it directly to 
his passion for Sophie. He writes to his new confidante in Tennstedt, the 
twenty-six-year-old Caroline Just, niece and housekeeper of his supervisor: 


Do not imagine that my indisposition is simply physical. The indisposi- 
tion of my body simply corresponds to that of my soul—neither one 
alone would have engendered it. (IV, 148) 


Already familiar in the correspondence, the connection of illness and desire 
is reiterated four times in this single extant letter penned by Hardenberg in 
the throes of his initial attraction. Continually returning to the pernicious 
effects of his “fantasy,” Hardenberg writes: 


I feel only too acutely that the body surely plays its part, but the focus 
of my illness lies in my fantasy—I only need to think for a time about 
those objects, and suddenly it is there, that unhappy, inextinguishable 
longing and anxious nausea. (IV, 148) 


Overcome by the loss of physical and mental self-control, Hardenberg is 
suffering from an acute case of lovesickness. 

His anxiety only drives Hardenberg to cling all the more passionately to 
his go-between, who functions, necessarily, as a double—both of himself and 
of his beloved. The more he tries to calm down, the more his passion acts 
itself out on the mediatrix, from whom, as he awkwardly puts it, “he hopes 
for everything.” He thanks Caroline for her soothing influence, but confuses 
her with Sophie in admitting that her “sheer nearness” unknowingly “holds 
[him] upright.” He begs for her “physical strengthening and diversion,” and 
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continues the unintendedly comical series of erotic displacements by signing 
his letter “F. v. Hard.”—an abbreviated signature whose Thuringian pun 
remains unique in his correspondence (IV, 148f.). 

The 17 November meeting with Sophie was undoubtedly an epoch-making 
event in Hardenberg’s life, but his letters to Erasmus, Brachmann, and Caro- 
line Just exhibit a striking continuity with his earlier ones in their meta- 
phorical structure and economy of desire. Both before and after meeting 
Sophie, Hardenberg regards his passion as a physical and spiritual affliction. 
Yet there has also been a change. In his letters to Erasmus and Brach- 
mann, Hardenberg joked about his lust, its possible objects, and its disruption 
of his work. Although frustrated, he was able to approach and abandon his 
objects of desire at a safe distance: Friderike remained behind in Weifenfels, 
Miss Hofmann in Leipzig, the girls of Tennstedt out the window. After 17 
November, Hardenberg proclaims his desire for a single nearby object. 

It is one to which he will be ever more closely drawn, for the absolute flirt 
has found the perfectly liminal object of desire. Twelve years old, safely 
poised between promise and interdiction, Sophie flies into Hardenberg’s life 
as the saving angel of lust. Little Sophie is the cure for what ails him. On the 
one hand, her adolescence bears an endless promise of future bliss; and on 
the other, it supplies a delightful obstacle. Contrary to myth, Hardenberg’s 
love for Sophie was not truly pedophilic, although the spice of pedophilia— 
which assumes that of its taboo—contributed to his choice of Sophie as his 
liminal, absolute love.?° 

Hardenberg was not unaware of the dynamics of his attraction to Sophie. 
While he gave vent to his passion in his letter to Caroline Just, he also seems 
to have explained himself more reasonably in the lost letters to Erasmus. 
Erasmus is not only reacting jealously when he scolds his brother: “What 
displeases me most about your letter, dear youth, is the cold resolve that 
dominates it throughout. It testifies to a degree of steadfastness in principle 
that I truly do not wish for you now” (IV, 368). The comment remarks the 
curious mixture of passion and calculation so pronounced in Hardenberg’s 
self-explanations, the longest of which Erasmus cites as bearing directly on 
his brother’s discomfort with explicit sexuality: “Finally, dear Fritz, you 
write me yourself: ‘It is all over with the tender blossom of my affection as 
soon as | receive common marks of favor’ [ gemeine Gunstbezeugungen]” (IV, 
366). Sophie’s age and innocence precluded the possibility of conducting 
a very sexually active affair with her, and Erasmus, apparently citing his 
brother, calls her “a beautiful, innocent girl” (ein sch6nes unschuldiges Mad- 
chen). Following such leads, the entire industry of the Sophie myth has 
assumed that since sexual activity with Sophie was out of the question, her 
allure must have resided elsewhere.”! Precisely the opposite is the case, as 
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Hardenberg, and even Erasmus—who claims to share his distaste for “com- 
mon favors”—insist. Upon first meeting Sophie, Hardenberg explicitly an- 
nounces his repulsion at sexual intimacy. Sophie is so alluring for him, not 
despite the fact, but because there cannot be any question of sexual activity 
between them—at least, not for now. Hardenberg gets as close as possible to 
realizing absolute flirtation with Sophie: she promises him an affair in which 
he will get “everywhere and nowhere.” The perfect flirtation hovers at the 
ideal distance for the immediate delights of deliciously sustained deferral. 

There were other advantages as well. The neglect of his responsibilities as 
eldest son had led to disaster in Leipzig. Hardenberg had learned his lesson, 
and while courting a bourgeois girl in Wittenberg, he had remained cyni- 
cally aware of his superior class. In this respect, too, Sophie combined the 
best of both worlds. A member of the new aristocracy, she maintained a 
slight class inferiority to Hardenberg—which seems always to have been a 
component of his desire—but not enough to incur the risk of parental dis- 
approval. An added bonus was the fact that Sophie, a provincial adolescent, 
hardly seemed capable of inflicting on the still immature Hardenberg the 
heartbreak he had suffered at the hands of a seventeen-year-old urban “co- 
quette” in Leipzig. Instead, Sophie bore the jewel of “innocence” —social and 
sexual inexperience—and Hardenberg openly assumed that she would “re- 
main faithful from now on” (IV, 367).?2 Physically, familially, socially, and 
emotionally, Sophie offered Hardenberg absolutely what he needed: safe sex. 

The brevity of Sophie’s adolescence might appear to pose the only threat— 
as a kind of time bomb—to this otherwise timeless idyll. Erasmus, less prone 
than his brother to envision deferrals as absolute, reminded him that Sophie’s 
“innocence” would necessarily come to an end, as “dangerously” with him as 
with anyone else: “Who can guarantee you, even if she has not yet shown a 
more common side, that along with the development of her character, no 
commonness will eventually express itself, which, as you yourself say, is not 
really a flaw, but quite natural?” (IV, 367). Yet just as Sophie’s age, and soon 
her engagement to Hardenberg, could be hidden for some time, so too could 
the quite “natural” problem of Sophie’s impending sexual maturity remain, 
for now, deferred. Hardenberg was adroit at ignoring facts that disrupted his 
fantasies, and in this case, the strained deferral of Sophie’s maturity added an 
edge to flirtation that only rendered it more delightful. 

Hardenberg’s passion for a young woman both acceptable to the father 
and sexually unattainable has clear Oedipal resonances, which sound almost 
comically within Erasmus’ second letter about Sophie. Erasmus discusses 
family politics and responds to his brother’s expressed wish to assume the 
father’s position in the mines back home. Aware of the history of conflict 
between the father and his eldest son, Erasmus soberly warns him: “The 
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project of substituting yourself for father is, in appearance, somewhat daz- 
zling. But I have two objections” (IV, 37of.). First, Erasmus fears—mistak- 
enly, as it turned out—that his brother will not be able to tolerate working as 
an apprentice to his own father. Second, he reminds him, with a ludicrously 
unconscious Oedipal generality, that a substitution is impossible while the 
father is still alive, and strictly taboo on the highest authority: “As is well 
known, the Elector is an enemy of all substitutions of the father by the son.” 
The admonitions were to no avail, and Hardenberg remained resolute in his 
plans, whose Oedipal triangle would prove useful in later years, when, after 
Sophie’s death, he would use it as an excuse to give her back—to the “Father.” 

Erasmus’ warnings had little effect on the passions of a brother whose 
“determination” stood “fast and assured,” and whose love for Sophie rapidly 
assumed the contours it would henceforth retain (IV, 373). In particular, 
Hardenberg’s sacral morbidity quickly surfaces in his writings about Sophie, 
and appears first in the poem “On Sophie's Birthday” (Zu Sophiens Geburt- 
stag; I, 390f.) from March 1795. The poem celebrates their secret engagement 
with metaphors familiar from Hardenberg’s correspondence: the speaker 
thanks his beloved for saving him from a “restless” life and from “disgust.” 
For an engagement poem, it dwells strangely little on married life, and its 
only domestic scene is an idealized—that is, here: Oedipally infantile—vision 
of a time “When our mother once again / Fresh, unmarried stands with us, / 
And the flag of freedom proudly waves / In the circle of our brothers” (I, 
390f.). The poem’s spare references to “love” project it into a desexualized 
realm, where the poet chastely anticipates the future transfiguration of his 
“earthly love” into “heavenly pleasure” (Erdenliebe/Himmelslust; 1, 36f.). 
The morbidity of this transposition of love into an afterlife is explicitly 
figured at the poem’s conclusion, which looks forward to a time when the 
poet will be freed forever from “life’s cares” (des Lebens Miihn), and when 
“wreaths of evergreen / Will wind themselves around our hearts” (Und um 
unsre Herzen winden / Kranze sich von Immergriin; I, 54f.). Already in 1795, 
Hardenberg’s projection of his love into a morbidly desexualized afterlife 
anticipates what Sophie’s illness and death would accomplish in ensuing 
years: the projection of their union into death. 

Hardenberg’s regressive infantilism, which strove to defer the impending 
maturity of his affair with Sophie, was, however, not entirely morbid, and 
the fun of it spread quickly to friends and family. Writing in June to Caroline 
Just, Hardenberg begins to play house with Sophie by appending four post- 
scripts to his letter: a fictitious sketch of their household written by an 
imaginary future visitor, a make-believe wedding announcement, and two 
very grown-up newspaper advertisements, one seeking a housekeeper, the 
other.a lost trunk containing their children’s clothes (IV, 15off.). Karl and 
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Erasmus soon overcome their initial skepticism to join in the game, and 
begin to make frequent visits together to Griiningen. At one point, Karl even 
playfully suggests a triple wedding: of Fritz with Sophie, of Erasmus with 
her sister Caroline, and of himself with her cousin, Fritzchen Jager (IV, 
377£.). The Hardenberg boys were deliriously happy in the relaxed atmo- 
sphere of the Kiihn household, whose playful amorousness they kept secret 
from their own, more stern parents. 

The most sober element in all the hilarity was provided by little Sophie, 
who seems, from the few surviving documents, not to have been caught up 
in it. While Hardenberg waxed passionate in letters to Caroline, and re- 
mained resolute in those to Erasmus, Sophie kept a diary that provides a 
lasting monument, not only to her poor grammar and spelling, but to her 
peevishness and boredom. As with the finest poetry, much of this is unfortu- 
nately lost in translation: 


January 
7. Today Hardenb. rode away again today nothing happened 
again. [...] 
13. Today we went out Hardenberch came with us and I was not at all 
pleased. 
March 


1. Today Hartenberch visited again nothing happened. [. . .] 
2. I went early to the parsonage and when | came home I met Just 
Hardenberch was still there too. [. . .] 
11. We were all alone today and nothing at all happened. 
12. Today was like yesterday nothing at all happened. 
13. Today was repentance day and Hartenb. was here. 
14. Today Hartenber. was still here he got a letter from his brother. 
15. 
(IV, 586f.) 


The entry for March 15, which ends the diary, remains mysteriously blank. 
Perhaps nothing happened again and Sophie was too bored to write; or 
perhaps she was distracted by turning thirteen and becoming engaged that 
day. Or perhaps both.”* 

The question of Sophie’s feelings is trickier to decide than one might 
think. Not only is her diary absolutely devoid of passion in the days leading 
up to the unofficial engagement, but just ten days afterwards a letter to 
Hardenberg from Caroline Just contains Sophie’s impassive postscript: “I am 
coughing and sneezing, but I am still regular and also think of you when it 
occurs to me” (IV, 376). The note is typical of Sophie’s surviving communi- 
cations, and it tells us less about her than about her lover. Its references to 
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her health may or may not foreshadow her impending illness, but its childish 
scatology—more permissible in the eighteenth century than today—would 
certainly have appealed to Hardenberg’s infantilism. Its strangely redundant 
admission of thinking about Hardenberg “when it occurs” to her, may be 
playfully teasing or just dumb. In any case, Hardenberg was free to construe 
it as he wished—and we are left with an enigma. 

It is difficult to learn about Sophie from those few of her communications 
that have been preserved, for they are all similarly laconic and dispassionate. 
Most certainly they betray none of the exuberance of the Hardenbergs’ 
letters. Although they warm up slightly over time, even the supposed testa- 
ment of her love rapturously transmitted by Karl to Erasmus on 6 March 
1796 remains cooly ambiguous: 


I finally asked her [. . .] if she still thought so dearly of our Fritz. [. . .] 
Sakontala’s [= Sophie’s] cheerful, uninhibited glance made me calm 
again. Her answer was: “I should have no feeling were I not to love and 
treasure your brother, and you, dear Hardenberg, must credit me with 
no constancy if you do not believe with certainty that I still think as I 
thought before; you may indeed be convinced that I shall never forget 
your brother and shall never change; I am most grateful to you, good 
Hardenberg, for your confidence.” She said this with a heavenly good- 
ness; my joy was boundless; she will surely be well and our elder 
brother’s heaven on earth [. . .]. (IV, 596) 


Karl's account, written relatively late in the affair, already shows signs of his 
later myth of the “heavenly” Sophie, and even from this supposed proof it is 
impossible to guess how passionate her attachment to his brother really was. 
Perhaps her manner or tone of voice had lent her formulaic and clichéd 
protestations of love a warmth they lack in Karl's transcription. Perhaps they 
were more simple and sincere. Perhaps not. 

We shall probably never know exactly why, but the idyll in Griiningen ran 
into problems after about a year. Hardenberg’s continued flirting with the 
local girls caused at least one lovers’ quarrel, during which he dismissed 
Sophie’s jealousy as “provinciality.” She aptly responded by laughing in his 
face, and Hardenberg stormed away, commanding the “thirteen-year-old 
brat” to be quiet.?° Such quarrels may have been commonplace, for Sophie 
appears to have scolded Hardenberg regularly, right through their final day 
together, when she threw him out of her room for crying.”° Yet such quarrels 
were not the only problem. Sophie’s maturation could not be indefinitely 
deferred: over time, she inevitably had to become less sexually liminal.?” 
Again, this may or may not have made itself plain in some way to Harden- 
berg. What is certain, though, is that in November 1795 Hardenberg wrote 
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suggestively to Erasmus that Griiningen had finally revealed to him its 
“more dirty side” (der schmutzigere Revers; IV, 159). He claims the discovery 
came as no surprise: “I did, though, see it a priori and prepared myself.” 
Whatever precipitated Hardenberg’s complaint, he took it seriously, for in 
speaking of his discovery he mobilizes the same diction reserved for his fears 
of sexuality. Although Sophie’s actual illness—which had just broken out— 
was still unknown to him, Hardenberg anticipates the onset of “some sick 
hours” and steels himself for her loss, which he strangely claims to anticipate 
without regret: 


Oh! Will we be unhappy then, if we embrace ourselves with the con- 
sciousness of a fulfilled, inner destiny; if this beautiful resolve of the 
moment compensates us for the failed attempt to possess Sophie; and if 
the growing feeling of having earned her offsets the waning feeling of 
an imaginary loss? (IV, 160) 


Although Hardenberg initially refers to “Griiningen” in general and not 
only to Sophie, his invocations of a “dirty side,” of “sick hours,” and of an 
“unsuccessful possession” all suggest a crisis similar to that which had oc- 
curred in Leipzig, while his plan to compensate himself with a special “des- 
tiny” anticipates his subsequent response to her death. By November 1795, 
when Sophie turned thirteen-and-a-half years old, something had gotten 
“dirty” in Griiningen, and Hardenberg was already fantasizing about the 
end of the affair. But not for long. 


Sophie's Illness/Klarisse 


Hardenberg’s emotional crisis was immediately upstaged by another, more 
serious one, which riveted his waning affections back onto Sophie. Even as 
he wrote Erasmus, Sophie was suffering the first attack of the tuberculosis 
that would eventually take her life. Contrary to the Sophie myth, Sophie had 
shown no clear signs of her illness before November 1795, and even then, as 
she quickly recovered, no one suspected its gravity. Sophie’s illness, which 
now appears to have been a secondary tubercular inflammation of the liver, 
tied Hardenberg to her more closely than ever, but it did not fundamentally 
alter the nature of their relationship. If Hardenberg’s love for Sophie now 
bore more marked strains of morbidity, they had been there from the begin- 
ning, less a result of Sophie’s illness than a strategy of Hardenberg’s sexual 
avoidance. 

Sophie’s health steadily worsened after the initial recovery of winter 1795/ 
96. Her approaching death was certain by late summer 1796, after she had 
undergone three unsuccessful and painful operations. It was at this moment, 
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in August or September 1796, that Hardenberg produced his longest writing 
about Sophie, the four-page sketch entitled Klarisse. Klarisse provides our 
most detailed account of Sophie and marks a turn in Hardenberg’s writing: 


Klarisse. 

Her maturity. She wants to please everyone. Her obedience and fear of 
her father. Her propriety yet her innocent open-heartedness. Her stiff- 
ness and flexibility toward people she respects, or fears. Her behavior 
during the illness. Her moods. About which she likes to speak. Her 
courtesy toward strangers. Her charitableness. Penchant for childish 
games. Attachment to women. Her opinions. Outlook. Dress. Dance. 
Activity about the house. Love for her siblings. Ear for music. Her 
favorite things. Taste. Religiosity. Free enjoyment of life. Does she like 
to read. Penchant for women’s work. / She wants to become nothing— 
She is something. / Her face—her figure—her life. her health—her polit- 
ical position. / Her movements. her speech. her hand. She does not think 
much of poetry. Her behavior toward others, toward me. Openness. / 
She does not seem to have arrived at genuine reflection—I, too, arrived 
there only at a certain period. / With whom has She spent her lifetime. 
Where was She? What does she like to eat. Her behavior toward me. Her 
terror of marriage. / I must ask her bluntly about Her qualities—M [her 
sister] as well. / Her way of making herself happy—sad. What she likes 
best about people and things. Has her temperament awakened? What 
she said to Just. Her tobacco-smoking. Her attachment to her mother as 
a child. The anecdote with Selmniz—about the brothers. Her audacity 
with her father. Her confirmation. She was Once struck by the gov- 
erness. Je reviens. Her fear of ghosts. Her thrift. Heynemann. Three 
knights rode around the gate. How she wanted to stop the thief. Faces at 
coarse jokes. Talent for mimicry. Her charitableness. Judgments about 
Her. She is measured—charitable. She is irritable—sensitive. Her pen- 
chant to be Cultured—Her aversion to teasing, to gossip; Her attentive- 
ness to others’ opinions. Her powers of observation. Love of children. 
Orderliness. Domineeringness. Her care and passion for decorum—She 
wants me to be pleasing everywhere. She was annoyed over my turning 
to the parents so early, and letting it be noticed too soon and too gener- 
ally. She likes to hear stories. She will not let herself be bothered by my 
love. My love often oppresses her. She is thoroughly cold. 

/Prodigious ability for dissimulation and concealment in women in 

general. Her fine perceptiveness. Her genuine tact./ 
/ All women possess what Schlegel censures in the beautiful soul/ 
/They are more perfected than we—More free than we. Usually we are 
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better. They are more perceptive than we—Their nature seems to be our 
art—our nature to be their art. They are born artists. // They individu- 
alize, we universalize. / 

She does not believe in an afterlife—but in transmigration of souls. 
Schlegel interests her. She cannot bear too much attention and yet is 
annoyed at neglect. She is so scared of spiders and mice. She wants me 
always to be cheerful. I am not allowed to see the wound. She does not 
allow herself to be addressed familiarly. The H on her cheek. Favorite 
foods—herb soup—beef with beans—eel. She likes to drink wine. Likes 
to see something—loves comedy. She thinks more about others than 
about herself. (IV, 24f.) 


Klarisse hovers among genres in a way that will, from now onwards, 
remain a prominent feature of Hardenberg’s writing, and, within a few 
years, receive its theoretical elaboration. Yet most strikingly—and this is 
how the text has always been read—it is a personal sketch, a lover’s enumer- 
ation of the qualities of his beloved. Hardenberg remarks Sophie's appear- 
ance: her face, hands, figure, dress, movement, dance, and speech; her vir- 
tues: charitableness, courtesy, propriety, religiosity, orderliness, openness, 
and attentiveness; and her favored tastes: foods, drinks, and entertainments. 
The description returns frequently to Sophie’s youth: its begins with her 
“maturity” (Friihreife, literally “early maturation” or “precociousness”), and 
continues by noting her attachment to her mother, her adolescent moodi- 
ness, her lack of mature reflection, and her childish fears. In general, one 
might say that Klarisse depicts a generally sociable, sometimes demanding, 
and often remarkably mature and charming adolescent. This image of her is 
not contradicted by other preserved accounts. As her death approached, Har- 
denberg fashioned a verbal miniature by which to remember her. 

Hardenberg’s description also candidly remarks qualities that reinforce 
distance between the lovers. Sophie seems hardly interested in art, and al- 
though Hardenberg does acknowledge her delight in stories and comedy—its 
more accessible manifestations—he bluntly records her lack of interest in 
poetry, and he even wonders if she likes to read. Most importantly, he 
repeatedly evokes Sophie's reserve, the description of which sets into motion 
the text’s most dynamic turns. The first mention of Sophie’s dealings with 
him appears almost as an afterthought, as Hardenberg notes “Her behavior 
toward others, toward me,” but a few lines later this second thought is sub- 
jected to the stress of underlining and elucidation: “Her behavior toward me. 
Her terror of marriage.” Such a terror of marriage would hardly be excep- 
tional in a fourteen-year-old, and it not only explains a great deal of Sophie’s 
reserve, but nicely complements Hardenberg’s own fondness for deferrals. 
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Yet this reserve soon registers extreme in the sketch, which quickly enumer- 
ates Sophie’s domineeringness, her annoyance with Hardenberg’s amorous 
declarations, and her oppression by his extravagance. The list culminates in 
the brutal phrase, “She is thoroughly cold,” the word “cold” leaping forth in 
the handwritten manuscript, where it is not only underscored but heavily 
inked, as if forcefully scratched by Hardenberg’s quill into the paper. The 
distressing word finally written, Hardenberg suddenly flees his subject, and 
takes refuge in banalities about women’s duplicity. When he finally returns 
to Sophie, his meditation on her coldness continues in the recollection of 
specific interdictions. Hardenberg recalls that Sophie forbids him the sight of 
her wound and the intimacy of familiar address (the German Du). 

The hurt with which Hardenberg’s sketch responds to Sophie’s coldness— 
real or imagined, it makes no difference—is complicated by its recognition of 
her impending death. At first, Klarisse merely recalls Sophie’s “behavior 
during the illness,” for which it compensates a few lines later by underscor- 
ing “her life” and mentioning, with an ungrammatical lack of capitalization 
and no emphasis, “her health.” The sketch never explicitly returns to the 
issue of Sophie’s illness, save in the deathly resonance of the word “cold,” 
which not only summarizes Sophie’s reserve, but points ahead—obliquely, 
and perhaps more painfully—to the literal coldness that Hardenberg knew 
would overcome his fiancée in a matter of months. 

Hardenberg’s painful awareness of Sophie’s approaching death casts a 
shadow over the entire text of Klarisse, which not only recalls it in the 
enumeration of physical and moral qualities, or an anticipatory recollection 
of Sophie’s coldness, but in its strange suspension of all temporality. Aside 
from a few lapses into the present tense, the description of Sophie hovers, 
without verbs, out of time. It is as if Klarisse were already the draft of a 
eulogy, an invocation of the dead, or, as the title from Richardson suggests, a 
preliminary sketch for a fictional character. In this sense, Klarisse effects the 
convergence of invocation, mourning, and fictionalization that will hence- 
forth dominate Hardenberg’s writings about Sophie. 


Early Mourning 


Sophie died on 19 March 1797. Knowing the end was near, Hardenberg bid 
his last farewell on 10 March. He did not return to Griiningen for the fu- 
neral, but remained in Weifenfels for nearly a month. Later, when it became 
clear that Erasmus, whose health had been rapidly deteriorating at home, was 
also about to die, he returned to Griiningen, and refused to make the short 
trip back to Weifenfels for his brother’s funeral. Hardenberg’s careful avoid- 
ance of the dead may seem surprising for a writer best known for his poetic 
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cycle about death, but it falls neatly into line with his general repulsion at the 
physical and its “uncontrollable” urges: for nowhere is the ineluctable nature 
of the body more evident than in the presence of a corpse. Hardenberg’s fear 
of the dead also suggests how his writings, even where they proclaim a 
“Longing for Death,” tend as much toward the avoidance or overcoming of 
death—its rejection—as they do toward its acceptance and celebration. 

Hardenberg’s long letters in the days immediately following Sophie’s 
death testify to a profound grief and document the painstaking progress of 
what Freud would later call the “work of mourning” or Trauerarbeit.® As 
Trauerarbeit, Hardenberg’s works of mourning are marked by a deep am- 
bivalence. While he tries to accept the loss of Sophie, he also resists abandon- 
ing her. “This struggle,” as Freud points out, “can be so intense that there 
ensues a turning away from reality and a clinging to the object through the 
medium of wish-psychosis.”*? Freud elsewhere describes this “hallucina- 
tory wish-psychosis” as a process that “not only brings hidden or repressed 
wishes into consciousness but also represents them, in a way that commands 
entire belief, as fulfilled.” *° Freud thus presents the contradictory tendencies 
of mourning—cathexis and decathexis—as irreconcilable: mourning leads 
either to the victory of the latter, over the former, or to psychosis. 

Although Hardenberg’s mourning for Sophie tends to function somewhat 
differently than the strictly Freudian model, Freud’s categories are nonethe- 
less useful to elucidate its development. In Hardenberg’s works of mourning, 
which commence with an ambivalent love, the tendencies toward Sophie’s re- 
membrance and abandonment work complementarily. Eventually, they pro- 
duce an arrangement which, while close to what Freud defines as an “halluci- 
natory wish-psychosis,” permits Hardenberg both to let go of Sophie and to 
maintain her “presence.” Alive, Sophie already represented a compromise 
with Hardenberg’s own sexuality, its simultaneous affirmation and denial in 
deferral. After her death, Sophie continues to function in exactly the same 
way—with one crucial difference. Sophie’s living presence had always posed a 
certain threat of seduction—however minimalized by age and illness—and 
the deferral of this threat promised to become more difficult over time. 
Hardenberg was thus increasingly engaged with a denial of the body as long 
as Sophie was alive. After her death, the situation reversed itself: Hardenberg 
had to work harder to invoke her “presence” and to maintain his faith in their 
eventual “union.” In a sense, a denial of physical materiality remains con- 
stant in both cases, and moves from a denial of presence (or of its possibility) 
to a denial of absence (or its impossibility). The way Hardenberg denies the 
reality of Sophie’s loss perfectly balances the ambivalent demands of his 
mourning, just as the deferral of her sexuality had earlier balanced those of 
his love. 
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Sophie’s death was neither unexpected nor, it must be admitted, an unmiti- 
gated sorrow for Hardenberg. She had suffered horribly for eight months 
before dying, and for all the sadness it gave the survivors, the end brought 
relief from the excruciating pain of three operations before the use of anes- 
thesia, and of infection before antibiotics. It should not be too surprising that 
the ambivalence of Hardenberg’s love—perhaps like that of all love—came to 
the fore after her death.*! Sophie had been both object and obstacle to Har- 
denberg’s desire, and her death was experienced with a mixed sense of loss 
and relief. This combination of feelings perplexed him, for he wrote of their 
last meeting: “My leaving her will always remain a mystery to me; no matter 
how much its memory oppresses me, it was still remarkably cheerful” (IV, 
208). Although his biographers have skirted the issue, Hardenberg himself 
never dismissed this cheerfulness with a simple reference to her release from 
pain. Even he recognized the effects of something more mysterious, which he 
would try to explain and justify later. 

Already in the first days of mourning, Hardenberg began to outline 
the project that would occupy him for the coming months. As usual in all 
his work, he sets about the double work of mourning intensely and self- 
consciously. The day after receiving the news of Sophie’s death, he writes 
Karl Ludwig Woltmann, the Jena professor who had visited her during her 
illness: 


My mourning is infinite, as is my love. She was constantly in my 
thoughts for three years. She alone bound me to life, to the land, to my 
activities. Along with her, I am detached from everything, for I hardly 
have myself anymore. But evening has arrived, and I feel that I might 
depart early, for I would like to be calm and to see only benevolent faces 
around me—I would like to live entirely in her spirit, to be soft and 
good-natured, just as she was. (IV, 206) 


In this early letter Hardenberg strives, on the one hand, to accept his detach- 
ment from everything to which Sophie connected him, and stretches this 
detachment to the point of suicidal melancholy.*? On the other, he denies 
their separation in basically Christian fashion by voicing a hope to “live in 
her spirit,” surrounded by a family of “benevolent faces.” In death, Sophie 
offers Hardenberg the prospect of a still deferred, but now everlasting union, 
utterly free of physicality and desire. Sophie’s posthumous existence, which 
he had earlier imagined in the final stanza of the poem “On Sophie’s Birth- 
day,” now offers him in death exactly what he had always sought in life: a 
calm, incorporeal, and endless union. 

Hardenberg continues to realize the work of mourning in a long letter to 
Caroline Just written over two separate days, 24 and 28 March. The starting 
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point for his reflections is again detachment from all earthly connections 
with Sophie, and he looks forward to a death that “breaks all bonds” (IV, 
207). Yet an old problem has returned. Detachment begins here and now ina 
turn away from the physical world, but, with Sophie gone, Hardenberg’s 
body threatens once again to get out of control. His letter approaches this 
resurgence of the physical in the “dirty thought,” not of Sophie’s, but of his 
own body’s corruption: 


Her life held my spiritual existence together—since this spirit faded, the 
organic parts have already begun to separate and return to their ele- 
ments. My insides are crumbling—I am living in ruins—and soon all 
will be as the earth. (IV, 209) 


Hardenberg initially seeks to master the uncontrollable resurgence of his 
own body by imagining its destruction, and he continues the letter by apply- 
ing a similar, but more complex logic to the body of Sophie. For the first time, 
Hardenberg articulates the dynamics of “heavenliness” that will eventually 
dominate the Sophie myth: 


Griiningen, the cradle of my better self, has become a grave for me—the 
lonely grave in the churchyard, the three cubits of earth on this heav- 
enly breast—this is what fills my fantasy, which earlier hovered in 
paradise. Only that heavenly eye, which will never again open with 
indescribable dignity and mildness upon me—this alone draws me for- 
ever away from all other sights. 

How often do I think now that a more open mind would have sensed 
her heavenly destiny. She held her countenance so low—She was too 
beautiful—too premature—My mother, the first time She saw her sil- 
houette, said—Her countenance is indescribably pleasing—She looks so 
pious, so quiet—as if She were not at home on this earth. Do not you 
also believe that She was too good for me. Ah! and am I not the distant 
cause of her death; and yet for this I have hardly begun to blame myself. 
(IV, 209f.) 


As in the November 1794 letter to Caroline Just, Hardenberg’s “fantasy” has 
become sick over the thought of Sophie. He imagines himself again struck 
with a deadly contagion, as his body, along with hers, succumbs to decom- 
position. His fantasy presents him with the sight of Sophie’s corpse, her 
“heavenly breast” now covered with dirt, her watchful “eye” forever closed. 
Yet this dead “eye” immediately draws him away “from all other sights.” He 
begins to ruminate guiltily on his own insufficiency for not having realized 
that Sophie was never really physical, but always a “heavenly” creature. 
Reducing her body to its merest outline, draping it in the blackness of a 
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“silhouette,” Hardenberg authorizes her heavenliness by recalling the eye of 
the mother, which had immediately recognized that Sophie was not “at 
home on this earth.” Now Hardenberg, too, sees the error of having ever 
regarded Sophie as a creature of the earth. The effect of contagion now 
reverses itself: he postulates his own guilt at having caused her death, at 
having contaminated her. This, then, is the origin of the spiritualization of 
Sophie that will grow, via Karl von Hardenberg and Tieck, into the Sophie 
myth: Hardenberg’s loss of the obstacle to desire, the renewal of his physical 
“fantasies,” and his recoil from them in horror. Forced by Sophie’s death to 
confront her body—even in its absence—Hardenberg declares it accidental 
post mortem. Before Hardenberg, Sophie was and is posthumous. 

More astute than his later biographers, Hardenberg quickly recognized 
the difficulty of rendering Sophie into a sacred object. The natural tendency 
of mourning was to loosen his ties to her, and four days after beginning the 
letter to Caroline Just, Hardenberg recommences with the complaint: 


Every day confirms the unhappy conjecture of my growing indiffer- 
ence. Since the last letter I have not cried at all—my soft mood dis- 
appears gradually—and the good moments of flashing cheerfulness are 
completely gone. My thoughts are busy—my understanding has gained 
more than it has lost—but love, love is missing—and with it, everything 
is gone—for love gives all—but it takes all, too. What good is there in 
being a loom of ideas—There is no replacing the living. (IV, 210f.) 


Throughout the mourning, Hardenberg will struggle against indifference, 
not to the world but to his loss. He agonizes briefly in the letter over this 
waxing indifference, and immediately hits upon a solution: 


One thing I have gained—the secure hope of not having lost her—and 
this hope would strengthen me still more, if Sofie could and would be 
allowed to appear to me. Even here, how unspeakably happy I would 
still be, if she would occasionally reveal herself to me—hold me up, 
strengthen me—with only a single loving glance. I would live with 
myself as if transfigured. [. . .| What you have said about Sofie’s invis- 
ible presence is a wonderful truth—Her image should and will be my 
better self [. . .] . (IV, 211) 


Months before the famous “vision” at Sophie’s grave, Hardenberg here out- 
lines its necessity and significance.*> In response to Sophie’s physical loss, 
and given the cue by Caroline Just, he undertakes the evocation of her 
“invisible presence.” 

Yet even Sophie’s “invisible presence” brings sexual relations back into 
play. If Sophie could “reveal herself,” could return his “loving glance”—the 
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unconsciously erotic vocabulary of his 1794 letter to Caroline is unmistak- 
able here—it would “hold” him “up” and “strengthen” him. With such an 
erotic thoroughly sublimated in religiosity, Hardenberg can abandon himself 
to Sophie more fully than ever before. Now that she is incorporeal, he no 
longer needs to defer her “presence.” After her death, Sophie can fully 
assume the ideal position, “everywhere and nowhere.” As ever, this idealized 
“presence” works especially to his advantage, and Hardenberg acknowledges 
more bluntly than his later biographers just why Sophie’s invisible presence 
is such “a wonderful truth” (eine herrliche Wahrheit). Not only will it glorify 
Sophie, but it will make him, too, appear “as if transfigured.” 

The letter to Just thus marks the point in Hardenberg’s mourning where 
he contrives to balance the conflicting demands of possession and loss, pas- 
sion and indifference, satisfaction and good conscience. Now as always, the 
solution is death, and Hardenberg, impatient to begin his posthumous exis- 
tence, asks, “For what do I lack to be dead—am I not as good as dead?” (IV, 
211).>4 The rhetoric of his question ignores the role of the body in this ideal 
arrangement—as all Idealism necessarily must—and as his mourning pro- 
gresses, the body will eventually return to haunt him in the Journal. For the 
moment, though, he is ecstatic, as the dead Sophie permits him to see the 
“image” of his own “higher self” (Ihr Bild soll und wird mein bessres Selbst 
seyn). She becomes conscience incarnate—his “model” (Vorbild), the paren- 
tal “eye” that unceasingly watches over him. Only at the end of mourning 
will the forceful projection of Sophie back outside himself permit Harden- 
berg to escape the inhibition of the body that she represents. In the mean- 
time, he can only reconfirm his salvation by drawing upon three of his 
dearest literary resources, all on one page. He claims that in life as in death 
he will find “eternal peace” (Kant) by becoming an “elevated person” (Jean- 
Paul) endowed with “apostolic dignity” (Lavater). The contrived intertex- 
tuality of the passage only underscores the confection of Hardenberg’s pro- 
visional arrangement. 

With Sophie now idealized as his “higher” or “better self,” Hardenberg 
briefly pauses in the letter for self-reproach—which is what one’s “better 
self” does best—before proceeding to exult in the moment of self-over- 
coming. The increasingly rhetorical jubilation of the letter then recapitulates 
the course of affairs with Sophie and outlines its further development: 


As I wrote this, it fell most warmly on my heart how small, narrow, and 
selfish all my complaints are. If | want to become a truly elevated 
person, should not eternal cheerfulness animate my eye and counte- 
nance—and heavenly enthusiasm fill my breast. Who am I to make such 
earthly complaint? Should I not thank God, that he revealed my calling 
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for eternity so soon? Is it not a calling to apostolic dignity? Can I seri- 
ously complain of Sophie’s fate?—Is it not to her advantage—Is not her 
death and my dying afterwards an engagement in the higher sense? 
God has preserved me and her from the creeping infection of vulgar- 
ity—he wanted to bring Her to a higher place of education, to transplant 
this tender flower to better heavens, and to mature me, the stronger, 
crude man, in the air of the earth. Will not God now demand a true 
uplifting of me, a manly perfection, and deep confidence in his love—a 
steadfast gaze toward heaven and my higher calling, eternal praise of 
virtue, of faith, and of the seminal ideas of the most profound human- 
ity? (IV, 211f.) 


As Hardenberg comes to identify with his “higher calling,” he assumes the 
position of an “eye” that can look back upon Sophie’s loss as the promise of 
their future betrothal. He returns to his old strategies of deferral by insisting 
that the “higher sense” of their now temporary separation will henceforth 
determine his earthly calling. The earthly engagement with Sophie now 
appears retrospectively as part of a divine plan to save them both, before the 
Fall, from a sickly and serpentine vulgarity (die schleichende Ansteckung der 
Gemeinheit). Already “saved” and capable of assuming an ideal, elevated 
position projected into the future and the heavens, Hardenberg will live a 
posthumous existence. Stuck in his earthly body, “the stronger, crude man” 
will remain behind, but only to complete a sublimated “uplifting” of his 
“manly perfection,” and to sing the praises of “love,” “virtue,” and “seminal 
ideas.” The completion of this task will be announced by his actual death or 
Nachsterben.°° 

Hardenberg’s letter makes it clear that this rather orthodox idealization of 
Sophie poses new problems while solving old ones. At first, her memory 
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serves simply as a projection of conscience, a “miraculous image” (Wunder- 
bild) to save him “from so many temptations of evil and impurity” (IV, 211). 
To compensate for his “indifference” and to protect him from “impurity,” 
Sophie becomes a motherly mediatrix, a blessed virgin who petitions the Fa- 
ther on his behalf. Piously infantilizing himself, Hardenberg lisps: “Sophie 
knows what is good for me—She surely intercedes with God for me” (IV, 
212). Yet Sophie thus beatified has already surpassed mere mediation, and 
acquired a divinity of her own. As Hardenberg ponders the idea of Sophie’s 
“invisible presence,” the possibility of her ubiquity suddenly dawns on him. 
Yet at the moment he recalls that Sophie can “always” be “around” him, he 
abruptly closes the letter: 


If such bright moments are perhaps touches of my Sophie—ah! when 
will it then please her always to be around me. 
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This sad letter closes more cheerfully than I thought. I feel higher 
just now than I have ever felt before, One moment excepted. There is a 
strange break with my previous persistent indifference, with my horri- 
ble coldness and lifelessness. Farewell, good girl—write very soon— 
and a great deal about my Sophie—what you still recall about her— 
every detail of her last days—the circumstances of her death—about her 
burial. This summer I will definitely finally visit her grave. It will be my 
magnet and the place of my sanctification. Perhaps then I shall be able to 
cry again. (IV, 212) 


Sophie’s ubiquitous and invisible presence promises to fulfill the ambivalent 
demands of Hardenberg’s mourning and of his own healing “sanctification” 
(Heiligung)—but only if he can maintain the very delicate balance it requires. 

He cannot. Already in the letter, Hardenberg moans (ach!) under Sophie's 
“touch,” and his momentarily liberated desire seeks frantically for scraps of 
her physical presence from Caroline. Again, the body emerges as the prob- 
lem. On the one hand, invisible presence, as a mode of presence, relies upon a 
physical model, into which it constantly threatens to collapse. The evocation 
of invisible presence cannot do without physicality, if merely to set it into 
operation through memory. The letter already betrays a recognition of these 
dangers, as Hardenberg’s hurries to close it with a long postscript. The false 
step only makes matters worse. Hardenberg cannot resist asking Caroline for 
a number of Sophie’s possessions—the mementos that he will later gather 
into a reliquary to recall her “presence.” After enumerating them to Caro- 
line, the postscript freezes to a halt with the admission that Sophie's “earthly 
self” is still “too much” with him (IV, 213). He is caught in the bind of 
invisible presence: he cannot invoke it cleanly enough with traces of Sophie’s 
earthly self, and he cannot invoke it at all without them. He cannot do with or 
without souvenirs. 

The problem of memory enacted in the postscript of March 28 to Caroline 
Just grows more knotty in a letter to her mother written later the same day. 
Again in this letter, Hardenberg expresses a wish to die, but his impatience 
indicates more than sorrow over Sophie's loss. He cannot shake his nagging 
sense of the precarious and perhaps impossible balance required to maintain 
Sophie's invisible presence, and he admits to Rahel Just, “When I complain, 
it is only my own fate that unsettles me” (IV, 213). Hardenberg cannot 
forget his earthly joy with Sophie—which, as Klarisse shows, was by no 
means insignificant—and he begins to doubt if his new calling will really 
“compensate” him for his losses. Suddenly, Hardenberg stops in his tracks— 
it is one of the great pleasures of reading Hardenberg to watch him do this— 
as he immediately recognizes that the word “compensate” marks how dis- 
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tant he remains from a true embrace of the “invisible world.” He ponders for 
a moment before childishly trying to brush the word aside: “Compensate—it 
still sounds hard to me—Sofie knows what I mean by it” (IV, 213). This quick 
fix fails to satisfy him, so Hardenberg tries to reconcile his feelings of loss 
with a more divine plan. He asks Rahel Just if he might not strike a deal with 
the heavens: 


Do you think God would get angry—if I were to say to him:—Father, I 
am willing not to grumble any more, I am willing to do everything 
gladly, I am also willing to love you deeply, but—you will give me back 
Sophie, won't you? She is surely one of your favorite daughters, and it 
will certainly seem right to you if I live in her completely, and yearn for 
her eternally. Ah! he will surely give her back to me, just as he will give 
you back your good husband one day and wants your spiritual well- 
being on this earth. (IV, 213f.) 


Although Hardenberg desperately suggests an arrangement to share Sophie 
with God, the cloying nicht wahr (“won't you?”) of his delivery hints at an 
awareness of its absurdity. Yet the terms of the deal are deadly serious, and 
its emotional stakes are stressed by the letter’s complex intertwining of 
constative and performative rhetoric. Hardenberg considers asking the “Fa- 
ther” if he can live with one of his “favorite daughters,” but he is first trying 
out the proposal on the “mother” —on Rahel Just, the mother of Caroline, his 
former go-between and surrogate for Sophie. He offers—or the deal offers 
him—no more complaints, cheerfulness, and even love for God, while the 
payoff combines the eternal possession of Sophie with an uninterrupted 
confirmation of his own potency: he will always be “in” Sophie, yet always 
“yearn” for her. 

As if to make sure that no “Father” could refuse his offer, Hardenberg 
follows up the letter the next day with another to his former supervisor, 
August Coelestin Just—Rahel’s husband and Caroline’s father—reminding 
him—with an even closer family reference—how his own father, the senior 
Hardenberg, had responded similarly to exactly “such a loss” of his first wife 
(IV, 215). Hardenberg is clearly frantic over the problem of Sophie’s invisible 
presence, and the overdetermination of his letters—which confuse families, 
familial politics, and heavenly negotiations—displays a growing desperation. 

In the following weeks, Hardenberg’s painful and “earthly” sense of loss 
continues to complicate Sophie’s idealization. He repeatedly claims to have 
succeeded in devoting himself to his “heavenly” plan, but he nontheless 
continues to waver. Typically, on 13 April he writes Friedrich Schlegel, “This 
much I sacredly assure you—that it is already quite clear to me what a 
heavenly stroke of luck her death was—a key to everything—A miraculously 
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appropriate step” (IV, 220). Yet another letter written the same day betrays 
the fragility of such assurances. Writing to Sophie’s sister, Hardenberg im- 
plicitly recognizes her absence by expressing the fervid hope: “I will see Her, 
the angel of my life, my eternal Sofie, soon, very soon again.” Impatient, he 
prematurely claims to have already realized his hopes: “She surrounds me at 
all times—Everything I do, I do in her name” (IV, 218). Gripped by the denial 
typical of early mourning, Hardenberg is mobilizing every possible means to 
retain Sophie’s presence. His overexertions smack of futility. Sophie is al- 
ready becoming less a presence than a mere purpose. 

The more avidly Hardenberg returns to his daily work, the more ques- 
tionable becomes even the claim that his activity is done in Sophie’s name. 
He recognizes how the more immediate pleasures of life threaten to under- 
mine a heavenly plan whose success they were supposed merely to confirm. 
His resolve to die is weakening as he grows accustomed to Sophie’s absence, 
and all his attempts to master irresolution only augment it. Although Har- 
denberg continues to insist on the strength of his plan, he begins to defer its 
execution, as in his April 14 letter to Woltmann: 


I am utterly satisfied—I have a newly regained strength to rise above 
death—All my activity has taken on a unity and shape—a future exis- 
tence is springing up in me. I want to enjoy this summer thoroughly, to 
be truly industrious, to grow strong in love and enthusiasm—I will not 
go to her sick—but with a full sense of freedom—I want to be as happy 
as a bird of passage. (IV, 221f.) 


Hardenberg claims still to be determined to die and rejoin Sophie, but he is 
already hedging his bets. Hardenberg struggles against morbidity, and ex- 
presses a desire to enjoy life—only to catch himself, justifying his desire as a 
means to make his death more precious and “free.” Hardenberg is beginning 
to defer the “union” with Sophie even more. After all, if he can already enjoy 
her presence here and now, why rush away? Sophie will always be “there.” 
Why not enjoy the summer now, and join her—later? Hardenberg’s repeated 
and overly public statement of his “resolve” to follow Sophie is weakening as 
his involvement with his career and his writings grows stronger. It is only a 
matter of time before his “mundane” pleasures undermine the “resolve” 
entirely, and force a new compromise of mourning. 


Visions of Mourning: The Journal 


To keep the fires burning—as well as to avoid Erasmus’ death—Hardenberg 
had left WeiSenfels for Tennstedt on 12 April. The date was propitious. 
Passion Week had begun on 10 April, Erasmus would die on Good Friday, 
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and the first visit to Sophie’s grave would occur on Easter Sunday. It was, of 
course, pure chance that Erasmus died on such a symbolic day, but the sense 
of contrivance surrounding Hardenberg’s long-postponed visit to Sophie’s 
grave indicates, not only the lengths to which he could carry the drama of 
her apotheosis, but the strength of the indifference against which he was 
now struggling. 

Hardenberg turned to his writing for help. On April 18 he began the 
famous Journal that records, and completes, the main work of mourning. The 
Journal runs to July 6 and contains the celebrated entry of May 13, which 
describes the experience at Sophie’s grave that later provided the basis for 
the central episode in the Hymns to the Night. Although the Journal was 
quite justly to become the most famous of Hardenberg’s private writings, its 
reception was long distorted by Tieck’s mythologizing of Sophie and by 
Bilow’s censorious editing of the text—which was printed with relative 
accuracy by Heilborn only in 1901. Critics have usually placed the Journal at 
the center of their analyses of the Sophie affair. They have thus projected the 
Journal’s apotheosis of her back into a supposedly prior “heavenliness,” and 
forward to Hardenberg’s later writings “about” her. There is some justifica- 
tion for both gestures. The Journal's transfiguration of Sophie continues a 
process underway since the beginning of the affair—if not earlier—and its 
final apotheosis—epitomized in the late entry: “Xstus und Sophie” —crystal- 
lizes a strategy that will reappear in many of the later finished writings. Yet 
any analysis that centers on the Journal risks neglecting its work of mourn- 
ing, which, structured before its commencement, resides not only in Sophie’s 
idealization, but through this idealization, in Hardenberg’s forgetting of her, 
or decathexis. In this sense, her apotheosis is less a memorial than a screen 
for the trivialization of memory. Hardenberg hurls the constellation of is- 
sues that surrounds Sophie into the heavens, not so much to steer his earthly 
course by them, but also, quite simply, to get clear of them and on with his 
life. With Sophie finally out of the way, Hardenberg will return to his mun- 
dane activities with a new enthusiasm, and dedicate himself more than ever 
to intellectual, professional, and amorous pleasures. 

The struggle in Hardenberg’s mourning between memory and forgetting, 
or between the heavenly and the earthly, is not only documented in the 
content of the Journal, but in the form of its entries, each of which bears a 
double date: the first indicates the day of the month, and the second, the 
number of days since Sophie’s death. The Journal opens by providing the key 
to this scheme—a gesture that introduces the text as something of a public 
document—as its first heading date reads: “Tennstedt. the 18th of April. The 
31st +” (Tennstedt. Den 18ten April. Den 31sten t). The form of the heading 
thus clarified, all further ones appear in abbreviation. For example, the sec- 
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ond entry is marked simply “19. 32.”: that is, April 19, thirty-two days after 
Sophie's death. 

The Journal establishes the day of Sophie’s death as the new beginning— 
or, more exactly: the center—of time for Hardenberg, whose unorthodox 
scheme inaugurates a revolutionary calendar. The gesture repeats that of the 
Christians centuries earlier, or, closer to home, that of the revolutionary 
French government less than four years earlier. Hardenberg underscored the 
parallel with the Christian liturgical calendar by adding to the first entry— 
off center, with a different orthography and cut of the quill—“Tuesday. 3rd 
feast day after Easter” (Dienstag. 3ten Osterfeyertag). Inspired, not only by 
the Church Fathers, but by Robespierre and the Revolution, Hardenberg, 
too, is founding his own religion. 

The double dating of the Journal is emblematic for Hardenberg’s writings 
from now on. Typically, Hardenberg seeks to maintain traditional conven- 
tions—in this instance, the Christian calendar—while adding his own “dan- 
gerous supplement.”** More often than not, Hardenberg will vacillate in this 
ambiguous position—and this is precisely what defines his writings, and 
makes them so interesting. Here, in the Journal, Hardenberg will slip only 
once, when he omits the ‘new’ date at a late and crucial juncture of the text. 
As we shall see, the omission will capture as succinctly as possible the para- 
doxical attempt of the Journal to reconcile the private mythology of Sophie 
with the exigencies of mundane life—a reconciliation rendered possible, in 
the end, only by her ‘accidental’ forgetting. 

The Journal documents in terse, frank, almost clinical prose Hardenberg’s 
self-observation in the primary work of mourning: the withdrawal of attach- 
ment to Sophie, or, in his terms: the separation of Sophie from earth (except, 
of course, as its telos). Hardenberg initially records this separation in an 
inverse fashion. He keeps track, if not exactly of his increasingly frequent 
forgetting, but of his lessening attachment. The Journal thus fulfills Harden- 
berg’s stated goal of “incessant thinking about myself, and what I experience 
and do” (IV, 40) by recording his daily activities, thoughts, and feelings. The 
struggle between Hardenberg’s attachment and detachment emerges dra- 
matically in the progress of what he simply calls “the resolution” (der Ent- 
schlufs), and with equal candor, “sexual arousal” (die Liisternheit). The Journal 
notes the state of both on an almost daily basis throughout the initial weeks. 

Of his resolution, Hardenberg writes: April 18: “The imagined goal stood 
rather firm.” April 19: “Early somewhat about the resolution—waved and 
vacillated.” April 20: “Thought much about Sophie today.” April 21: . 
“Thought about Sophie often—but not with ardor—coldly about Erasmus.” 
April 23: “Thought often about Sophie and the resolution.” April 24: “My 
love for Sophie appeared to me in a new light. [. . .] The resolution stood 
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quite courageously” (IV, 29f.). Such attention to the “resolution” already 
indicates its fragility, and, as the Journal progresses, more frequent and 
severe lapses surface alongside stronger denials. An important shift occurs 
on May 31, when Hardenberg, after leaving Tennstedt-Griiningen for the 
first of a series of brief summer excursions, writes: “I swore my resolve one 
more time” (IV, 42). The oath recalls the earlier one of March 1796, when, a 
month after leaving Tennstedt-Griiningen for his permanent post in 
Weifenfels, he had inscribed his engagement ring with the words: “Sophia 
be my guardian spirit.”°” Now, at another crucial moment of departure, 
Hardenberg’s protection by Sophie is again at risk. The risk is real, and in 
June the Journal registers an accelerated forgetting of Sophie. June 3: “I 
began to doubt, to doubt endlessly.” June 10: “I thought only fleetingly about 
S.” June 14: “Too little occupation with Her” (IV, 43-46). Of course, every 
time Hardenberg notes having forgotten Sophie, he remembers her; but over 
time even his recollections of forgetfulness grow more sparse, as he becomes 
more occupied with reading, writing, social calls, and professional work. 

As the Journal records Hardenberg’s increasing involvement with daily ac- 
tivities unconcerned with Sophie, it also records his growing sexual arousal 
with all the directness—if not more—of his thoughts on Sophie. The Jour- 
nal’s first words, on April 18, remark “Early sensual stirrings.” Hardenberg 
candidly records their progress. April 21: “Early sensual fantasies.” April 24: 
“My fantasy was sometimes a bit sexually aroused.” May 12: “Sexual arousal 
was lively from morning to afternoon.” May 13: “very sexually aroused.” 
May 14: “Much sexual arousal.” May 21: “drove my sexual arousal a bit far.” 
May 25: “gave myself over entirely to sexual arousal.” June 9: “The morning’s 
sexually arousing fantasy occasioned an explosion in the afternoon” (IV, 29- 
45). 

Although a generally inverse relation pertains between Hardenberg’s 
“resolution” and “arousal,” it would be an oversimplification to see them as 
simply opposed. The work of mourning does not only demand that Harden- 
berg direct his gaze away from the reliquary and out the window again, and 
the Journal demonstrates how Sophie’s apotheosis was driven, as always, by 
desire as well as inhibition. Hardenberg’s “arousals” not only mark the 
progress of detachment from Sophie, or even the remains of the earlier 
attachment; they also reinforce her sublimation. The decathexis from Sophie 
proceeds not only through her forgetting, but through an exaggerated spir- 
itualization identical with the sublimation of arousal. Hardenberg’s sublima- 
tion of desire affords him the necessary distance for eventual recathexes. 
Sophie’s apotheosis and Hardenberg’s arousals mobilize and authorize one 
another, and their intimate connection resides precisely in the Journal’s 
attempt to ensure they have nothing to do with each other. 
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In Griiningen, Hardenberg’s solution to the contradictory demands of 
mourning centers around his most pressing task: the attempt to maintain 
Sophie’s invisible presence in spite of the increasing difficulty of its evoca- 
tion. After his resolution recovers briefly in early April, his indifference 
begins to wax once more, as he observes on May 4: 


Now [also appear cold, and too much in the mood of daily life. To be with 
company does not agree with me at all. Strive for the higher, permanent 
reflection and its mood. Oh! I can remain so seldom in the heights. (IV, 


33) 


Such self-admonition is new at this point in the Journal, and it suggests an 
intensified fear of losing Sophie’s “presence.” On the next day, May 5, Har- 
denberg responds with exceptional measures, as the Journal records a break- 


through in his ability to recall her: 


Late today had little Sophie’s image quite lively before me—En Profil, 
next to me on the couch—wearing the green scarf—she occurs to me 
most easily in characteristic situations in clothes. Thought of her quite 
fervently in the evening. I have cause to be satisfied with everything 
today. God has led me lovingly thus far—he will certainly do so further. 


(IV, 33) 


Hardenberg’s conjuration of “Sophie’s image” responds to his growing fear 
of losing her, and he probably employed extreme means to accomplish it.** 
To help summon Sophie, Hardenberg had assembled an entire reliquary, the 
use of which is described in an anecdote from Biilow’s preface to the Writings 
of 1846. Attributed to Sophie’s older sister, Caroline von Bose (née von 
Kihn), the story could probably be dismissed as morbid fiction, did it not 
tally so well with the letters and Journal.*° The anecdote runs: 


After Sophie’s death, [Hardenberg] kept himself closed up in her room, 
often for the whole day, and lived entirely in his pain. One day, the 
family’s concern about how he passed this lonely time caused her sister 
to go up to see him, and, as she steps through the door, she freezes in 
terror, for there she sees the deceased, lying upon her bed, just as in the 
hour of death. The explanation was that Novalis had spread the long 
grey dress in which Sophie had died over the bed, had set her bonnet at 
the head, and placed upon it an opened book, one that she had recently 
read, all in order to recall and retain the image of Sophie reading. (S°, 
xili—xiv; repr. V, 186f.) 


Biilow’s rendering is certainly melodramatic—good copy in the service of 
trashy editing—but even the most tame description could not avoid the 
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bizarre, almost perverse morbidity of Hardenberg’s ritualistic evocation of 
Sophie in her old bedroom. 

The situation is critical, for in just one week, Hardenberg will again con- 
fess to “lively sexual arousal” (May 12). More than ever, Hardenberg desper- 
ately needs Sophie’s protective—and now hardly invisible—“presence.” It is 
at this moment—the day following his “lively sexual arousal’”—that Har- 
denberg recounts the “vision” of May 13 at Sophie’s grave: 


15.56. 

I rose early at 5 o’clock. The weather was very beautiful. The morning 
passed; without my doing much. Captain Rockenthien [Sophie’s step- 
father] came with his sister-in-law and children. I got a letter from 
Schlegel with the 1st part of the Shakespeare translations. After lunch I 
took a walk—then coffee—the weather clouded over—first thunder, then 
cloudy and stormy—very sexually aroused—I began reading the Shake- 
speare—I read myself right into it. In the evening I went to Sophie. I was 
indescribably happy there—flashing moments of enthusiasm—I blew 
the grave away like dust—centuries were as moments—her proximity 
was palpable—I thought she would step forth at any moment—When | 
came home, I had some moving moments in conversation with the 
Machere [Sophie’s governess]. Otherwise I was in a very good mood all 
day. Niebekker was here in the afternoon. In the evening I still had some 
good ideas. Shakespeare gave me a lot to think about. (IV, 35f.). 


Without the passage’s later reworking into the third Hymn to the Night, it is 
improbable that so much critical attention would have been lavished on it. In 
a weirdly flat tone, it records the course of the day, the weather, mail, social 
calls, readings, and conversations. Among such mundane events, the visit to 
Sophie’s grave is almost spectacular. Hardenberg claims to have blown away 
the grave “like dust,” and to have felt centuries become “as moments.” Yet he 
remains aware that the grave did not actually turn to dust, nor centuries to 
moments, for the repetition of simile in both descriptions already tempers 
their extremity. 

Sober narration regains the upper hand quickly when Hardenberg ap- 
proaches the main event, his recollection of Sophie’s immiment presence at 
the grave. The experience is poignant, but, given Hardenberg’s goal of con- 
juring Sophie’s “invisible presence,” it must be regarded as a failure, or, at 
best, as a disappointment: Sophie did not resurrect into “presence.” Harden- 
berg claims to have felt that she “would step forth at any moment,” but he 
recognizes that she never did. Had she done so, the entry most assuredly 
would have mentioned it. At best, the vision was an enticing disappoint- 
ment, as Hardenberg relates merely that Sophie’s “proximity was palpable.” 
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The phrase delineates an event that errs on both sides of the necessary 
balance for invisible presence: she was neither present nor invisible enough. 
Her proximity (ihre Nahe) was a near-presence with obtrusive traces of 
physicality—the word “palpable” (fiihlbar) recalling physical sense as well as 
sentiment. Finally, Hardenberg emphasizes the circumscription of the event 
in his accumulation of mundane detail at the entry’s close by remarking 
“some good ideas,” and by mentioning Shakespeare—not Sophie—as having 
provided him with “a lot to think about.” 

The Journal of May 13 records, not Hardenberg’s vision, but his failure of 
vision. His duress was evident even before the visit. Just as he had been 
“sexually aroused” all week, he found himself “very sexually aroused” in the 
“stormy” afternoon. The visit to the grave was a desperate attempt to block 
this arousal with a glimpse of Sophie. Hardenberg says he “went to Sophie,” 
but she never showed up. 

The Journal entry masks its failure by dressing it up in literary precedent. 
Even more than the March letter to Caroline Just, which invokes Sophie in 
phrases borrowed from Goethe, Lavater, and Kant, the Journal draws upon 
literature to lend itself a supernatural atmosphere. Hardenberg had been 
reading Romeo and Juliet, and the grave scene parodies its Shakespearean 
predecessor. The description of the storm preceding Sophie’s imminent res- 
urrection is also borrowed, partly verbatim, from Jean Paul’s Die unsichtbare 
Loge, which Karl had cited to his brother in his last letter.*° As the long 
critical reception of the Journal entry has amply demonstrated, Hardenberg’s 
exaggeration of the event only distracts from its miscarriage. 

Resurrections are fictional events, and Hardenberg’s successful invocation 
of the beloved’s presence would happen only later, in the realm of his more 
impersonal fiction. The narrator of the third Hymn to the Night recalls: 
“Through the clouds I saw the transfigured features of the beloved. Eternity 
rested in her eyes—I took her hand [. . .] . I cried on her neck” (I, 135).*! Only 
a fictional narrator will manage to “see” and touch the beloved. If Harden- 
berg ever generated his much desired “hallucinatory wish-psychosis,” he did 
so only in the silence of Sophie’s bedroom or the pages of the Hymns—but 
not the Griiningen churchyard. 

The Journal's strained invocations of Sophie herald the end of mourning. 
Sophie is irretrievably gone, and, although Hardenberg continues to fight 
against the realization, his work of mourning has begun to wind down. At 
first, he continues to visit the grave, to drink his therapeutic milk there, to sit 
beside his reliquary, and to speak with friends of “the resolution.” The Jour- 
nal tries to endow the resolution with “a new life—new firmness,” and 
Hardenberg insists he can still be “utterly with her” (IV, 37). But such claims 
quickly taper off. Within a matter of days the conflict intensifies, as the 
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recognition of Sophie’s loss struggles into consciousness. Hardenberg labors 
to maintain the “resolution” without the help of Sophie’s “protection” or 
“presence,” and on May 18 the Journal notes new symptoms of ambivalence. 
Hardenberg remarks a new “anxiety” (Angst) when thinking about Sophie, 
and begins to suffer from headaches (IV, 37). He berates himself for “reason- 
ing” too much, and during the day he feels lethargic and sleepy—sleep and 
boredom being a last line of defense against an unbearable thought undergo- 
ing unconscious reworking. Hardenberg tries to rally his forces with re- 


newed self-admonitions, such as that of May 17: 


I must increasingly live for her—I only exist for her—not for myself nor 
for anyone else. She is the Highest—the Only One. [. . .| My highest 
task should be—To bring everything into relation with the idea of her. 


(IV, 37) 


The project of maintaining Sophie’s presence is collapsing, and Hardenberg 
returns to the most minimal task of mourning: maintaining Sophie’s rela- 
tion to “everything” —to anything—in daily life. Yet his frantically reiter- 
ated injunctions only reveal how completely Sophie has already slipped 
away. Hardenberg no longer even tries to recall her “presence,” but merely 
“her idea” (ihre Idee). 

In the following weeks Hardenberg becomes increasingly plagued by anxi- 
ety, headaches, and arousals. For a time the “arousals” disappear from the 
Journal, displaced by Angst—the two never occur within the same entry.” 
Hardenberg soon discovers, however, a means of relief, for as Sophie’s pres- 
ence recedes, she intrudes less on his privacy. He begins explicitly to record 
his masturbation on May 21. Although he scolds himself the following day, 
May 22, for this “infidelity” (Untreue), he continues to record further mas- 
turbations on May 25, June 9, and June 16. He is pulling away decisively from 
Sophie. 

The Journal eventually concerns itself merely with Hardenberg’s con- 
scious alteration of his own moods, and less with the “resolution” or Sophie’s 
“presence.” As he puts it on May 23, ina way that recalls the semiotic theory 
he had elaborated the previous year: 


I must not reason any more about the resolution—and how I seek, 
through striving and specific means, to arouse specific thoughts and 
specific moods in myself arbitrarily. I must be able to work in this way if 
Iso wish—I must learn to transpose myself, after initial exertion, into a 
specific condition. (IV, 40) 


Sophie is hardly even an idea any more, but a mood “arbitrarily” invoked. At 
this point, all that remains for Hardenberg is to find an appropriate place of 
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rest for her, somewhere out of the way—but not too far—from daily life. He 
will not let Sophie simply fade away, and he must finally perform the burial 
so long avoided. 

The end of mourning announces itself no more unequivocally than did the 
beginning of attachment, the final weakening of which Hardenberg now 
conveys in the ambiguity of its affirmations. On June 13 he declares: “She is 
dead—so | will die too—the world is desolate” (IV, 46). This blunt reprisal of 
the suicidal resolution suggests renewed despair over Sophie’s absence, and 
the next day he announces, using Latin script for this single instance in the 
Journal: “The engagement was not for this world. | shall not become per- 
fected here” (IV, 46). The statement might seem to extend the thought of 
Hardenberg’s letter to Caroline Just, in which he had declared Sophie's death 
and his dying afterwards to be “an engagement in the higher sense.” Here, 
though, Hardenberg transposes the entire course of their engagement—not 
only their deaths—into the beyond, as if there had never been an earthly 
Sophie at all. Drawing a slightly different conclusion from Sophie’s heaven- 
liness than he did earlier—when it authorized a destiny of self-overcoming— 
Hardenberg now concludes: “I shall not become perfected here.” The change 
is crucial, and one overlooks it at great risk to the understanding of all his 
later writings. Hardenberg does not so much yearn for death, as he shuts out 
the project of transcendence from life on earth. Nothing is perfected “here.” 

The end of earthly transcendence and the irrevocable loss of Sophie are 
experienced by Hardenberg anew on June 15, when he recalls how in March 
he had been struck by “the dreadful words” (die entsezlichen Worte) of his 
brother Anton and the Kreisamtmann Just, who had written of “our de- 
parted Sophie” and “our transfigured friend” (unsre verewigte Sofie, literally, 
“our eternalized Sophie,” and unsre verklarte Freundinn; IV, 46).*° Harden- 
berg recalls the moment he had learned of Sophie's death as she again passes 
away in his writing. The colloquial German expressions of his earlier corre- 
spondence hit home with delayed reactions, for they had prescribed exactly 
the process of transfiguration upon which he would work for three months. 
Sophie was finally gone forever—she was “eternalized.” The language of 
mourning enacts the work of mourning: it sets us free of our lost loves. 

Hardenberg left Griiningen at the beginning of June for a number of brief 
trips, and returned home to Weifenfels at the end of the month. Beginning 
on June 16 he neglected the Journal for two weeks, and when he finally 
turned back to it on June 29, he introduced a series of changes that presage its 
end. The most striking of these (evident only in manuscript) is material, and 
doubtless the chance result of his change of residence. Hardenberg starts 
using a new kind of paper, one that lends the Journal's little booklets a new 
format and texture.* It also acquires a new title, as Hardenberg begins with 
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the more usual German word for “Diary” (Tagebuch), instead of the earlier 
and slightly irregular “Journal” (Journal). 

A dramatic alteration in the dating of the Journal accompanies the changes 
of paper and title. Picking up where he had left off, Hardenberg enters the 
dates for the intervening time: “From the 16th to the 29th of June” (Vom 
16ten bis zum 29sten Junius). This change of heading is remarkable, for 
Hardenberg’s omission of the date since Sophie’s death signifies no momen- 
tary lapse of memory. Although it might appear that the double-dating of 
the text returns in the next two entries—those of “30th June. 104.” and “1st 
July. 105.,” it does so only as an afterthought: the necrological dates were 
added a week later, along with the final entry for “2nd July 106.—6th July 
110.”* In spite of the attempt to cover his tracks, Hardenberg has already 
tipped the balance of the Journal. It no longer juxtaposes bare calendrical and 
necrological numbers, but it now keeps track of the actual month. Its balance 
is tipping away from Sophie, who no longer functions as the center of the 
Journal, or of time. 

As the new dating pushes aside the number of days since Sophie’s death, 
she begins to drop out of the Journal’s text. Its final entry guiltily admits the 
effect of Hardenberg’s renewed social and literary activity on the resolution: 
“This way of life utterly ruins me” (IV, 49). The long entry from late June 
makes clear why. It begins by noting the salutary effect of masturbation: 
“Vis et Robur awakened suddenly after the satisfaction of my fantastic plea- 
sure.” The entry dwells on Hardenberg’s delight in society and in writing, 
the latter of which has once again set his “philosophical powers into action.” 
Hardenberg claims the resolution “stands quite unchangeable,” but it has 
become irrelevant to his daily life. 

Hardenberg struggles vainly against his pleasures. He warns himself, “Be 
careful in dealing with Schlegel” and “Keep Sophie always before your eyes.” 
But the end of mourning has already broken. Hardenberg remarks his im- 
proved powers of memory, expression, and observation; he begins to plan 
new writings and publishing ventures; and he even begins to fill the Journal 
with fuller, more flowing sentences—with one stunning exception. The en- 
try of late June ends with the simple jotting: 


Xstus and Sophie 


The terse note is Sophie’s epitaph. In the end, Hardenberg marries her off to 
Jesus, and softens the blow with the consolation that she is no longer—and in 
retrospect, never was—of “this world.” Sophie becomes a heavenly bride 
connected to Hardenberg only as mediatrix, as his incarnation of the ideal. 
The final apotheosis of Sophie as the bride or equivalent of Christ finally 
reconciles the opposed tendencies of memory and abandonment in Harden- 
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berg’s mourning. The marriage of Sophie completes the movement begun in 
the earliest days of mourning by severing Hardenberg’s “earthly” ties to his 
beloved, and projecting her into a comforting “beyond” out of reach. With 
the memory of Sophie safely enshrined, the work of mourning is complete, 
and Hardenberg brings the Journal to its close. 

The end of mourning does not mean the end of pain, and Hardenberg 
continued to suffer Sophie’s loss for months, even years, in his diaries, 
letters, and other writings; but he had already negotiated his successful 
release from her. He recognizes this transformation the following fall, when 
he writes: “I have religion—not love—for Sophie” (II, 395). The dubious but 
useful distinction allows him to turn his energies toward professional and 
literary work as never before. In December 1797 he will set off for more than 
a year of professional studies at the Freiberg Mining Academy, where he will 
soon again become engaged; in February 1798 he will have written enough 
material to send Pollen to the Schlegels; and the following summer, he will 
publish Faith and Love in the Prussian Yearbook. Sophie’s death changed 
Hardenberg’s life—and his successful mourning let him get on with it. 


After Sophie: Julie von Charpentier 


The fruits of mourning were evident not only in the vigor of Hardenberg’s 
professional and literary activities, but in the renewal of his amorous life as 
well. Less than two years after Sophie’s death he was again engaged to be 
married, this time to Julie von Charpentier. In terms of the Sophie myth, 
Hardenberg’s second engagement has persisted as an embarrassment, an 
inexplicable infidelity to a sacred love. Yet without Julie, his life and writings 
would certainly have been quite different, and probably less interesting.** 
Sophie’s apotheosis made Hardenberg’s engagement to Julie possible, and to 
a certain degree, structured it; the engagement to Julie tied his life and 
writings—which would continue to elaborate mythic fictions—back to the 
“earth.” 

An examination of the affair with Julie suffers under even tighter re- 
straints than of that with Sophie. Again, all correspondence between the 
lovers has been lost or destroyed, and the remaining letters and diaries tell us 
little. The textual reconstruction of their affair must again proceed indi- 
rectly, and remain limited to its significance for Hardenberg. Yet in this 
respect, Hardenberg’s notebooks and correspondence, and especially his love 
poems to Julie, develop a number of patterns already familiar from the years 
with Sophie. 

Hardenberg’s affection for Julie seems to have developed steadily after 
their first meeting in the winter of 1797/98. Julie was the daughter of a local 
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official who had taught at the Mining Academy, Johann Friedrich Wilhelm 
von Charpentier. Like the von Kiihns, they were members of the new aris- 
tocracy. This time there were no fireworks. On the contrary, Hardenberg 
seems to have backed into the affair—or, as he put it, slowly succumbed to it. 
Hardenberg proceeded cautiously with Julie, but the very way he claims to 
resist her shows an early and very special attraction. He describes Julie for 
the first time in a letter of 5 February 1798 to his newest confidante, Caroline 
Schlegel: 


Dear Julie is a creeping poison—before one knows it, one finds her 
everywhere within oneself, and it is all the more dangerous the more 
agreeable it seems. As a young daredevil I would sample such a poison— 
But as blunted as I am, it only stimulates my old nerves with easy, 
happy vibrations all the same, and warms my sluggish blood for hours. 
One encounters her in tender, hardly perceptible sentiments, and knows 
that she immediately notices, performs, and preserves what is most 
beautiful. (IV, 249f.) 


Hardenberg has been observing Julie closely, and he is clearly attracted to 
her. His description recalls his more youthful attractions to young women, 
as it hardly submerges the sexual innuendos of Julie’s warming his “sluggish 
blood” and stimulating his “old nerves.” 

Hardenberg’s letter does not, however, simply repeat, but freshly elabo- 
rates various themes from before, during, and after the affair with Sophie. 
The general tone, and in particular the sexuality of Hardenberg’s letter is 
more comfortable than in his earlier writings. He is engaged in neither 
frantic flirtation nor desperate apotheosis. He is back in his body, neither 
terrified nor ecstatic. To be sure, the letter briefly assumes the swagger of his 
pre-Sophie days, and at one point Hardenberg claims to appear to the girls as 
a Schlegelian “Eleusinian priest” (wie ein Eleusinischer Priester); but the 
letter recalls this former bravado only to ridicule it. 

Posing as the older, more experienced gentleman, Hardenberg claims that 
he no longer wants to risk his neck like a “young daredevil” (Wagehals)— 
although he makes it clear that he has already been “poisoned.” As always, 
Hardenberg figures his desire as illness, but, for all the fears playfully ex- 
pressed in the letter, it evinces a striking change from those of three years ago: 
the illness now strikes Hardenberg as “agreeable.” He notes how Julie—like 
Sophie before her—can insinuate herself “everywhere” (iiberall), but while 
this ubiquitous presence remains subtle, even invisible, it is far from spiritual, 
in either a heavenly or demonic sense. A “creeping poison” (schleichendes 
Gift), Julie exactly realizes the threat of “creeping infection” (schleichende 
Ansteckung) from which Sophie was supposed to have saved him earlier. Her 
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presence, which infects Hardenberg’s body, is explicitly physical. Julie is an 
“earthly” love. 

Hardenberg initially tried to maintain a clear separation of the “heavenly” 
and “earthly” passions elaborated in the Journal. He must have explicitly— 
that is, thematically and not only metaphorically—applied this distinction to 
Sophie and Julie while announcing his new engagement to Caroline Schle- 
gel, for on 20 February 1799 she replies: 


Is it then true, my dearest friend? You have made us truly happy and 
cheerful. [. . .] I never asked you when the knot would loosen, or if it 
could remain so. I hardly asked myself. 1 was calm in my faith—for 
when all is said and done, I have more faith than the lot of you—not that 
it would work out thus, but that the tension finally had to break upon 
somone’s breast and wed the heavenly to the earthly. What you call the 
separation of the two is rather their fusion. Why shouldn't it be so? Is 
the earthly not in truth heavenly? But call it as you will, it is enough 
that you are happy. Your letter is truly full of rapture, and came to me as 
if on wings. (IV, 521) 


Schlegel’s comments make clear that Hardenberg had, even at the moment 
of his engagement, still sought to keep his “earthly” and “heavenly” loves 
separate. The momentous step now taken and the “knot” publicly loosened, 
Caroline feels that Hardenberg can be brought to relax their mutual exclu- 
sivity. She was right, and he did so, gradually, in his love poetry to Julie from 
1798 to 1800. 

In January 1798, at a birthday party for Julie’s mother, Hardenberg read 
the Charpentier family a new poem entitled “The Stranger” (“Der Frem- 
dling” ; 1, 399f.). The narrator, “the stranger,” describes himself as “tired” and 
“cold” (miide and kalt) but gladdened by the “innocence and love” (Unschuld 
und Liebe) that now surrounds him. In its insistence on “innocence” and its 
longing for a distant “heaven” (du scheinest nicht / Dieses Himmels ge- 
wohnt), the poem remains clouded by the memory of Sophie, which Har- 
denberg never fully overcame. But he was making progress. 

Hardenberg continued to refer to himself as “the stranger” only until his 
engagement with Julie at Christmas 1798.*” After the engagement, Harden- 
berg’s poetry openly acknowledged his love for Julie, and from then onward 
the theme of love begins to surface more generally in his writings.* Initially, 
his poetry maintains a reserve toward love by presenting it as involuntary 
and inexplicable. Hardenberg was not entirely free of his old ambivalence, 
and as late as January 1799 he could still write to Friedrich Schlegel: “A very 
interesting life appears to await me—yet, quite frankly, at times I would 
rather be dead” (IV, 273). This ambivalence was, however, undergoing a 
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transformation, the precise nature of which appears in an untitled poem 
written that same month. 

To celebrate his new engagement, Hardenberg’s untitled poem begins with 
the announcement, “The tired stranger is now gone” (Der miide Fremdling ist 
verschwunden; I, 405). The poem maintains a certain reserve by beginning in 
the third person—Hardenberg announces, not that he has changed, but that 
“the stranger” is gone—and even when it assumes the first person, the poem 
feigns amazement at the past year. The second stanza begins with incompre- 
hension: “A year of brightly colored weeks / Has passed, we know not how” 
(Ein Jahr mit seinen bunten Wochen / Verstrich, wir wufsten selbst nicht wie), 
and in an initial draft it had even suggested the narrator’s entrapment in the 
judiciously struck line: “In chains before he even knew it” (Gefesselt, eh er 
dran gedacht, \l. 5-6). Yet while marked by reservation, the poem marks 
progress in Hardenberg’s love. The narrator’s abandonment of the mask of 
the “stranger” exposes him to the earth, and the poem’s extended metaphors 
of seasonal change to describe love’s growth generate a sense of harmony 
with a natural, terrestrial order. 

Hardenberg’s fullest affirmation of “earthly” love appears in a late poem 
from the spring of 1800, which begins, “The meadows turned to green” (Es 
farbte sich die Wiese griin; I, 413f.). The poem repeats the feigned incompre- 
hension of the earlier one, and even elevates it to the dramatic center of the 
text. The first seven stanzas each conclude with the refrain: “I did not know 
what happened to me, / And how all changed that I could see” (Ich wufste 
nicht, wie mir geschah, / Und wie das wurde, was ich sah). The couplet recog- 
nizes a natural, universal, harmonious change in and around the narrator; 
but it repeatedly insists that he has been the unwitting object, rather than 
conscious subject, of this change. The final stanza’s conclusion dramatically 
overturns this incomprehension, and ends the poem by having the narrator 
claim a new understanding of events: “And now I knew, what happened to 
me / And how all changed that I could see” (Nun wufst ich wohl, wie mir 
geschah / Und wie das wurde was ich sah). Although the narrator maintains 
his passivity—congruent with Hardenberg’s view of desire as contagion—the 
poem as a whole celebrates the natural harmony of earthly love, which the 
narrator claims both to understand and to affirm. 

Hardenberg’s acceptance of “earthly” love gradually matured after 1797; 
but he felt that it had, in a sense, come out of the blue. Sophie was gone, but 
not forgotten, and in 1799, Hardenberg’s poetry staged a final, heavenly 
authorization of his new love. Already implied in the allegories of the nature 
poems, this authorization was expressly figured in another poem of spring or 
summer 1799, and later published as the fourth of the Spiritual Songs (I, 
164). It begins with the ambiguous claim that only “one hour” in the narra- 
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tor’s life has remained true to him, the hour in which “I recognized in my 
heart / Who had died for us” (Ich erfuhr in meinem Herzen, / Wer fiir uns 
gestorben sey). As a Christian hymn, the reference is clearly to Jesus, but as 
is so often the case in Hardenberg’s later works, the figure of Sophie is 
interchangeable with that of Christ. The similarity of events in the poem 
with the experience at Sophie’s grave reinforces its personal reference, and 
recalls how Sophie’s death quite literally made Hardenberg’s love for Julie 
possible: she “died for us.” As does the third Hymn to the Night, the poem 
recounts a vision of resurrection, but the ambiguity of its first line leads, in 
the concluding stanzas, to a double apparition: 


While I in silence pined away, 
Cried eternally and wished to leave, 
Prey only to anxiety and folly— 
Suddenly, as from above 

The stone was raised 

And myself I saw within. 


Whom I saw, and on his hand 
Whom | espied, let no one ask— 
Only this shall I eternally see; 
And of all life’s hours, 

This one only, like my wounds 
Will stay eternally quiet, open. 


(I, 164) 


As he had done in the Journal, Hardenberg solves the problem of Sophie’s 
obtrusive “presence” with a deus ex machina. He again couples Sophie with 
the divinity, this time without mentioning her name. The poem thus con- 
flates the Journal's vision of Sophie's resurrection with its later adequation 
or marriage of “Xstus und Sophie.” Hardenberg resurrects Sophie once more 
in order to give her hand, this time unspeakably and more literally, to the 
divinity. The divine couple of “Xstus and Sophie” return to earth to solem- 
nize Hardenberg’s release from his previous engagement—the ex-fiancée 
could not be better wed—and thus to authorize his new engagement to Julie. 

Had Hardenberg had better luck, perhaps the balance of heaven and earth 
attained in his fourth Spiritual Song would not have proved so fragile. Again, 
illness and death put an end to romance. Hardenberg had been diagnosed 
with tuberculosis as early as May 1798, and his health became increasingly 
unstable during the next two years. By the summer of 1800 he was deterio- 
rating rapidly, and he would be incapacitated by late 1800. This backdrop of 
ill health significantly alters the mood and context of his writing, as can be 
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seen in one of his final poems, “To Julie,” written during the summer of 
1800. In contrast to “On Sophie’s Birthday,” “To Julie” looks forward to a 
shared life on earth, but its conclusion, which subordinates earthly to heav- 
enly love, marks a resurgence of the morbidity characteristic of writings 
about Sophie: “His heavenly kingdom already begins here, / If we vanish 
from this place / We shall find each other in his arms” (“An Julien”; I, 419). 
During the early months of the affair with Sophie, such morbidity had no 
practical impulse except as a strategy of erotic deferral. In 1800 it had a 
concrete basis. The morbidity of “To Julie,” the last of Hardenberg’s love 
poems, can probably be regarded, less as a manifestation of irrepressible 
tendencies to the macabre or to sexual avoidance, but, with perhaps more 
justice, as a simple response to Hardenberg’s own rapidly approaching death. 


Sophie, the Ideal, and Beyond 


Hardenberg’s apotheosis of Sophie changed him and his writing forever. 
Idealizations of Sophie recur in his prose, poetry, and theory from 1796 
onward, and thereby substantially inform the program of Early German 
Romanticism, which Hardenberg, along with Friedrich Schlegel, elaborated 
between 1797 and 1800. These idealizations are not simply impositions of 
the private upon the theoretical, for they respond not only to personal de- 
mands, but to long-standing concerns from within Hardenberg’s theoretical 
writing. Although first mobilized around Sophie, she was no more their 
origin than Julie was their end. Hardenberg would continue to refine his 
strategies of idealization in the coming years, when he would derive a theory 
of “magic Idealism” from philosophy and the natural sciences, and call for 
the “romanticization” of literature, science, philosophy, politics, and reli- 
gion. Although such projects, as they evolved, remain unthinkable without 
Sophie, her idea by no means exhausts them. 

All of Hardenberg’s later writings attempt to harmonize, as does his work 
of mourning, the often contradictory demands of “heaven” and “earth,” of 
the “ideal” and the “real,” of the “transcendental” and the “practical.” At 
times he seeks to separate them, at others, to combine them. He is always 
pulled in two directions. On the one hand, his writings evince an apocalyptic 
strain, in which an ideal reunion—of separated lovers, of the separate sci- 
ences, or of time itself—hovers as a regulative goal at the end of a history 
upon which it works backwards. On the other, his writings repeatedly insist 
that a transcendent reconciliation is impossible in any present—now or fu- 
ture. Both personal and theoretical considerations—whose distinction is by 
no means secure—determine the balance in any particular writing. 

In fall 1797, after Hardenberg had completed the Journal and gained a new 
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momentum in his writing, he jotted down a note on a now loose manuscript 
page which sharply separates the heavenly from the earthly. Although the 
note responds to the residue of a private mourning in most respects com- 
pleted, the distinctions it draws remain fundamental to all of Hardenberg’s 
later theory and practice. 


Everything excellent deserves ostracism. It is good when it inflicts it on 
itself. Everything absolute must ostracize from the world. Within the 
world one must live with the world. (II, 395) 


Hardenberg would act upon this observation in various ways, but the prac- 
ticality it announces never vanished from his life or works. One loses sight of 
Hardenberg’s worldliness at great peril to the interpretation of his writings. 
Regardless of the relation of the absolute to the world, Hardenberg remained 
convinced that he had much to do, here and now. 

The dual reference of Hardenberg’s works—figured more or less explicitly 
in the double-dating of his Journal—becomes most problematic with refer- 
ence to the status of their transcendental goal or telos in the present. The 
question resides in the epistemology of the goal, the means by which it 
comes to be known. When he is most mystical, Hardenberg presents the 
telos as known only through transcendental, indeed religious, experience. 
The visions of the Hymns and Songs are paradigmatic in this regard. Yet for 
the most part, Hardenberg’s practical work was not dictated simply by a 
given telos, but involved, first and foremost, its construction. The ends, goals, 
or ideals that hover above Hardenberg’s writings are repeatedly indicated by 
them to be fictions, aesthetic products that are not understood as adequate 
representations of a prior or independently existing goal, but, at best, as 
signifiers of the ineffable. It is the peculiarly modern—that is, here: the 
Nietzschean—strain of Hardenberg’s writings to throw the fictional status of 
the goal into relief, and to problematize a traditional metaphysics and episte- 
mology of the telos. 

Hardenberg elaborates this problematic of the goal around the figure of 
Sophie in a notebook jotting from the decisive winter of 1798: 


In so far as I believe that Sophie is around me and can appear to me, 
and I act in accordance with this belief, she is around me—and will 
certainly finally appear to me—just where I least expect it—In me, per- 
hap as my soul, etc. 

(Theory of chance and necessity) 

and thus in this way truly outside me—for the Truly Exterior can 
only be effective through me—in me—and in an enchanting relation. 

On the illusion of the senses. (III, 374) 
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The note presents a late meditation on Sophie’s presence, a regressive hope 
for an “appearance” of the beyond. It is wishful thinking, marked by an 
Idealistic (Kantian or Fichtean) tendency to privilege interiority as the 
ground of appearance and being (“she is”). But there is more. Typical of 
Hardenberg’s departures from Idealism is the centrality that his project 
accords “belief” and “illusion” (Glauben and Illusion). Even when Harden- 
berg seems most intent on transcendence and reconciliation, on an appear- 
ance of the “beyond” in the present, his writings remain detached with 
respect to the full reenactment or reconstitution of any lost “Golden Age,” 
whose presence can only be a fiction. 

Hardenberg involves himself in endless contradictions as he struggles 
with his recognition that the Ideal, by definition, cannot attain to presence or 
lend itself to adequate representation.*? His works are pervaded by what we 
might call an ironic mysticism, which is less noticeable today than it was in 
his own time. It was the irony of Hardenberg’s writings—their frequent 
disruption of orthodox mysticism, and their refusal to align themselves with 
(negative) theology—that made them anathema to the major ideologues of 
the symbol, Goethe and Hegel.*° For Hardenberg, the ideal or origin can 
only be “felt” or “believed” in strange “figures”; that is: felt as the limit of 
thought or figuration, felt obliquely in a Romantic “yearning” (Sehnsucht) 
tempered by the realization that there are, here and now, no further arrange- 
ments to be made. “ Yearning” is as close as we come to “Fulfillment.” 

Hardenberg was, first and foremost, a writer, and not a seer, philosopher, 
priest, nor magician. If he assumes these roles in his writings, the dynamics 
of his visions, philosophemes, redemptions, and miracles always rely, quite 
self-consciously, on belief and illusion. Hardenberg wrote fictions, he knew 
it, and he had come to know it by reading philosophy, whose truth, he would 
insist, was itself a fiction of language. It was, however, philosophy—and not 
just Sophie—that had taught him about truth, fiction, and language. 
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Part II. Theory 





Chapter 3 


From Filosofie to Fiction: Language and 
Semiotics in the Fichte Studies 


Sofie and Filosofie 


From 1795 to 1797, Hardenberg’s life centered on the affair with Sophie, his 
work in the civil service, and his study of Fichte. All three influenced his 
writing. The loss of Sophie led Hardenberg to create a personal myth around 
her, and set the stage for his later attempts at mythopoesis; his work in the 
civil service kept him grounded in the practicalities of daily life and fostered a 
new prose style;! and the study of Fichte provided him with a theoretical 
framework for his later studies and experimental fictions. The conjunction of 
love, professionalism, and Idealism during these years gave the decisive turn 
to all of Hardenberg’s later work. 

The groundwork for Sophie’s apotheosis in the letters, diaries, and poems 
was prepared in Hardenberg’s notebooks from 1795 onwards. Not that they 
often mention her. On the contrary: Hardenberg’s notebooks are devoted 
almost exclusively to abstract reflections, and they refer only rarely and 
tangentially to his love. Yet for all their generality, the early theoretical 
writings bear directly on Sophie. Hardenberg underscored their close con- 
nection in a letter of 8 July 1797 to Friedrich Schlegel, in which he playfully 
announces, “My favorite study bears basically the same name as my bride. 
She is called Sofie” (II, 188). The pun is far from gratuitous. Sophie is always 
present in the Filosofie of Hardenberg’s early notebooks, for it is precisely in 
their examination of Fichte’s writings—or, more exactly, in their investiga- 
tion of Fichte’s writing as an instance of language—that the notebooks in- 
form her transformation. If Hardenberg overcame the loss of Sophie by 
writing his way through it, her apotheosis entailed, first and foremost, his 
transformation of her memory in language. The diaries and letters of 1796 
and 1797 established what Sophie would henceforth mean; the notebooks of 
1795 and 1796 determined how she would acquire this meaning. Sophie was 
Hardenberg’s first—and only his first—experiment with what he called “the 
miraculous power of fiction” (Wunderkraft der Fiction; III, 421). 
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The Fichte Studies, as the earliest of Hardenberg’s notebooks are now 
called, unfold his most extended investigation of philosophy, and there is 
some justice to the claim that they present Early Romanticism’s most impor- 
tant contribution to philosophy.” Yet while they constitute Hardenberg’s 
most philosophical writing, he returned, more seriously than ever, to poetry 
and fiction after having completed them. The Fichte Studies’ attention to 
language heralds this renewal of purpose. Although they address a wide 
range of issues, and language is only intermittently among them, Harden- 
berg’s notebooks do not so much investigate language as a philosophical 
problem as they approach the problematics of Fichte’s philosophy under- 
stood as language. The Fichte Studies mark a decisive point, not only in 
Hardenberg’s career, but in the history of German Romanticism: the point at 
which Romanticism turns away from Idealistic philosophy, or more pre- 
cisely, turns back upon it in order to analyze it as language, and ultimately, as 
a fiction. Language, which Hardenberg explicitly subsumes under the larger 
rubric of semiotics, is not just one philosophical problem among others in 
the Fichte Studies, and to examine it as such misses its special role in the text. 
To approach Hardenberg’s discussions of language and semiotics as philo- 
sophical issues within the Fichte Studies overlooks or underestimates their 
most radical gesture, for they insist on just the opposite: they approach 
philosophy as a linguistic and semiotic problem. 

The theoretical resources with which Hardenberg accomplished Sophie's 
apotheosis in 1797 had by no means attained a final or systematic form. 
Throughout his career, Hardenberg’s notebooks, prose, and poetry circle 
around the problem of language—sometimes advancing, sometimes regress- 
ing—without ever quite coming to rest. Although there are continuities in 
Hardenberg’s writings on language—many of which are woven together in 
crucial works, such as The Novices of Sais or the Monologue—even these 
remarkable texts fail to exhaust his views, which almost always remain 
caught in tensions and contradictions. Hardenberg’s lifelong refusal or in- 
ability to generate a definitive position on language accounts in great part for 
the experimental, difficult, and at times staggeringly ambitious nature of his 
writings. Indeed, if one can speak of Hardenberg’s theory of language, it 
resides less in a finished system than in an evolving constellation of prob- 
lems, tensions, and paradoxes. Hardenberg’s disquiet about the problem of 
language is, in many respects, the mainspring of his literary production.* 

Hardenberg’s reflections on language have their roots in the long tradition 
of linguistic philosophy. The eighteenth century in particular had produced 
numerous theories of the sign, and one might even claim, along with Fou- 
cault, that from 1650 to 1800, “Classical philosophy, from Malebranche to 
Ideology, was through and through a philosophy of the sign.”* The impor- 
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tance of this semiotic tradition to the German Enlightenment has been ex- 
amined by Wellbery, whose work on Lessing argues that the Aufklarung 
viewed language “as a repertoire of signs” and developed an “explicitly 
formulated semiotic theory [. . .] a conceptualization of linguistic and other 
sorts of representations.”° Hardenberg was among the first to turn this 
semiotics back upon the philosophy from which it had sprung, although his 
attempt to do so often participates in the eighteenth-century, or more gener- 
ally, Classical mode of thought that it criticizes. 

Hardenberg was well acquainted with the semiotic tradition.® His note- 
books mention Locke, Lambert, Wolff, Baumgarten, Leibniz, Condillac, Her- 
der, Hemsterhuis, Plattner, Sprengel, and Fichte, all of whom had elaborated 
explicit semiotic theories. The sheer extent of Hardenberg’s readings in lin- 
guistic and semiotic philosophy constitutes much of the interest and diffi- 
culty of his own work. As John Neubauer has pointed out, Hardenberg 
associated the semiotic theories of the eighteenth century with the Leib- 
nizian tradition of the ars combinatoria, a move that permitted him to extend 
his analysis of the sign from language proper to the arts (poetics, metrics, 
music), the natural sciences (chemistry, biology, geology, medicine), and 
culture (history, fashion, religion).? Although Hardenberg never systema- 
tized this general application of semiotics—indeed, such a comprehensive 
systematization, though suggested in the eighteenth, would be attempted 
only in the twentieth century®—he explicitly and repeatedly approached all 
areas of social organization and systematic study (all Wissenschaften) as 
systems of signs (Zeichensysteme) analyzable in terms of sign theory (The- 
orie des Zeichens). 

Hardenberg’s general application of semiotics is fundamental to his under- 
standing of language. Hardenberg’s approach to literature, philosophy, his- 
tory, science, mathematics, politics, and religion is always informed by his 
view of their participation in language and signification; and conversely, his 
theories of language and signification are shaped by his investigations in all 
these various fields. Thus, to confine Hardenberg’s theories of language and 
semiotics within philosophy, aesthetics, or poetics is to remain within limi- 
tations that Hardenberg himself expressly and practically sought to escape. 
Hardenberg neither “philosophized” about language nor exactly “poeti- 
cized” or “aestheticized” the fields of knowledge that interested him. He 
explored their participation in language and semiosis, and he sought to affect 
them in theory and practice. 

While Hardenberg extended the linguistic and semiotic traditions of the 
Enlightenment, his historical position at the end of the eighteenth century 
complicates his relation to them and, more generally, to what Foucault calls 
the Classical and Modern epistemés. Writing between 1795 and 1800, the 
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young and enthusiastic Hardenberg was profoundly influenced by the French 
Revolution and the initial efflorescence of German Idealistic philosophy— 
without, however, becoming subject to the reactionary influence of the Wars 
of Liberation and the later developments of nineteenth-century Idealism (the 
mature Schelling and Hegel in particular). Hardenberg’s involvement with 
this short-lived moment is indicated by his designation as a Friihromantiker, 
one of the “Early” or so-called “Jena Romantics” —a useful, but historically 
and conceptually problematic term. Early German Romanticism is defined 
less by a program than by its tensions. To borrow once again from Foucault, 
one might say that Hardenberg is caught between two epistemés, or that 
Early Romanticism—whose primary exponents are Hardenberg and Frie- 
drich Schlegel—is precariously balanced on the cusp of Classical and Modern 
thought. 

Hardenberg’s language theory and semiotics are typically Romantic in this 
regard. If, as Foucault maintains, for all its interest in the notion of the 
sign, “Classical thought about representation excludes any analysis of signi- 
fication,” Hardenberg’s writings on language have already begun to compli- 
cate the Classical paradigm by emphasizing the role of semiotics within 
philosophy itself. But if Hardenberg cracks the Classical paradigm, he fails to 
break clear of it entirely. As Wellbery has shown, the German Late Enlight- 
enment remained caught in a similar tension by subordinating signification 
to the goal of “natural representation.”* Hardenberg’s theory of the sign also 
wavers between a rejection of natural representation—especially in the Fichte 
Studies—and an attempt to lead it back to a kind of “transcendental” repre- 
sentation, a self-reflexive representation of the process of signification itself. 
In so far as Hardenberg tries to restore the connection between signification 
and representation—as he does especially in his notes of 1798 and 1799 (the 
Allgemeine Brouillon)—he remains caught within the program of Classical or 
Enlightenment semiotics. 

There are, however, elements of Hardenberg’s semiotic theory that resist, 
and at times reject, any reduction to representation. Especially in his Fichte 
Studies, Hardenberg attempts a remarkably modern (or shall we simply say: 
Saussurian) analysis of the sign that anticipates some of the most radical 
aspects of later (post-Saussurian or Derridean) semiotic theory—in particu- 
lar, the signifier’s lack of motivation and its differential constitution with the 
signified. In so far as Hardenberg maintains such positions, which diverge 
from Classical and Enlightenment semiotics, he refuses to bring language 
“back” to representation. 

Caught between Classical and Modern understandings of language, Har- 
denberg seeks to reconcile ideas from radically different orders. He himself 
does not always recognize the most provocative aspects of his theory, and at 
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times—especially in 1798, after reading Hemsterhuis—he gets homesick for 
a language whose truth would be guaranteed by representation. Yet this is 
perhaps the fundamental problem, and interest, of his work: neither Classi- 
cal nor Modern, Hardenberg’s writings are marked by the tension between 
the two at the historical moment of their separation. 


“Fichtecizing”: From Philosophy to Semiotics 


Hardenberg’s mature intellectual production begins with his study of Fichte, 
and the four hundred pages of notes he took on Fichte’s philosophy comprise 
his first extended writing. By late 1795, when he first met Sophie, Harden- 
berg was already immersed in the philosophy of Fichte. He appears to have 
planned an essay on him, and at one point even entered into negotiations 
with Fichte’s own publisher to print it. Unfortunately, if Hardenberg ever 
began the essay, all trace of it has been lost. Instead, today we possess only 
his notebooks, now called the Fichte Studies, which document what Harden- 
berg himself called a “painstaking investigation of Fichtean philosophy” (IV, 
311)—a description that stresses his notes’ intensity and continuity. Written 
between November 1795 and November 1796, the Fichte Studies wrestle 
with passages from most of Fichte’s then published works, including his 
books on the Science of Knowledge (Die Wissenschaftslehre), his essays, and 
perhaps, some of his unpublished lectures.1° 

Hardenberg not only read Fichte, but knew him personally. They had first 
met in May 1795, while Fichte was lecturing on Plattner at the University of 
Jena. Our only source of information about this event—at which the young 
Hoélderlin was also present—is provided by the host, the editor Immanuel 
Niethammer, who noted that there was “much talk about religion and reve- 
lation, and how many questions here still remain for philosophy” (II, 31). 
Throughout his life, Hardenberg remained outspoken in his admiration for 
Fichte, and he considered his brief intellectual apprenticeship to him to have 
been a crucial stage in his development. “I am in Fichte’s debt for encourage- 
ment,” he wrote Schlegel in July 1796, “It his he who awakened and indi- 
rectly incited me” (IV, 188). Of a later meeting with Fichte in 1797, during 
which the two now disagreed on matters of substance, Hardenberg reported 
in September to Schlegel, “It will remain unforgettable to me” (IV, 236). 

Although Hardenberg always maintained cordial relations with Fichte, his 
intellectual apprenticeship passed quickly—a fact often obscured by the sheer 
bulk of the Fichte Studies in relation to his other writings. Hardenberg’s 
“painstaking investigation” of Fichte ran its course in the spare hours of a 
busy year. The length of the Fichte Studies and their impact on Hardenberg’s 
later work both testify to the magnitude of his debt to Fichte, but the notes’ 
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haste of composition, and their increasingly critical stance toward Fichte, 
indicate Hardenberg’s determination to work free of him as well.!! Already in 
the July 1796 letter to Schlegel—even before the Fichte Studies’ completion— 
Hardenberg is writing, perhaps prematurely, of Fichte’s influence on him in 
the past tense. In another letter to Schlegel from earlier in the summer, 
Hardenberg had lamented Fichte’s “dreadful whorl of abstractions” and his 
inability to progress beyond the Science of Knowledge. “Fichte is the most 
dangerous thinker I know,” Hardenberg had concluded, “He charms one fast 
within his magic circle” (IV, 230). Such criticisms indicate the deep ambiva- 
lence of Hardenberg, who sought, not simply to understand or internalize 
Fichte, but also to overcome him. Fichte’s philosophy not only offered Har- 
denberg a theoretical basis for his writing, but spurred this writing into new 
directions. 

Between the metaphors of awakening and enchantment that Hardenberg 
uses to describe Fichte in his correspondence, his attitude toward Fichte is 
perhaps best captured by a neologism that he and Schlegel coined in 1797. 
“Would it not be lovely,” Schlegel wrote in May, “To sit together for a few 
days to philosophize, or as we used to say—to Fichtecize?” (IV, 482). Or 
again, in June: “Ach! If we could only Fichtecize so wholeheartedly, so excit- 
edly, so unconstrainedly as on occasion this past winter!” (IV, 487). The 
friends’ playful coinage of “Fichtecizing” (fichtisiren) suggests more than 
earnest philosophizing in the manner of the master, and hints at an ironic 
mimicry that does more than imitate. Fichtecizing implies not only identi- 
fication, but distance, and Hardenberg himself uses the word in both senses. 
A notebook entry from late 1797 or early 1798 insists, with obvious refer- 
ence to Hardenberg’s own aspirations: “It is quite possible that there are and 
will be people—who will be able to Fichtecize far better than Fichte himself. 
Wonderful works of art could arise here—when one finally begins to practice 
Fichtecizing artistically” (II, 524). The assertion, which erects a double dis- 
tance toward Fichte in analyzing rather than practicing Fichtecizing, nicely 
captures Hardenberg’s hopes. In posing the possibility of artistic productions 
that would take philosophical mimicry as their point of departure, Harden- 
berg suggests the fundamental trajectory for the Fichte Studies, and for his 
entire career in letters. 

The daring of Hardenberg’s approach to Fichte in 1795 is easy to under- 
estimate. Linguistic and literary analyses of Idealistic philosophy have be- 
come commonplaces in late-twentieth-century criticism, which finds it hard 
to imagine Idealistic philosophy’s unself-consciousness with respect to the 
problematics of its own discourse. We are surprised, for example, that Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason (1781) considers itself the immediate, transparent 
representation of ideas, and offhandedly equates “discursive knowledge” 
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with “thought.” !? Fichte, too, is only slightly more self-conscious about the 
problem of philosophical discourse. His Science of Knowledge, as Hardenberg 
and Schlegel sensed, foregrounds grammar in a potentially explosive way by 
deriving a system of philosophy from the “I” (das Ich); and Fichte addresses 
the question of language suggestively in his lectures on Plattner (1794- 
1797) and his essay on the origin of language (1795). Yet while all these texts 
raise potential problems for transcendental philosophy, they quickly dismiss 
them, always assured, at the very least, of the logic and reason of philosophic 
discourse. From Kant to Hegel, Idealistic philosophy never doubts its logo- 
centric truth. 

Not so Hardenberg, whose “Fichtecizing” unravels the discursivity of 
Fichte’s text from the start. With his typical insouciance for the radicality of 
his approach, Hardenberg begins a delicate alternation between imitation and 
analysis in the first passage of the Fichte Studies, where he repeats and 
interrogates Fichte’s initial proposition from the Foundations of the Entire 
Science of Knowledge (1794). Fichte’s Foundations introduces the proposition 
of identity (A is A or A = A) to derive “the fundamental proposition” (J = Jor 
Ich = Ich) of his entire philosophy. Rebuffing those who would demand any 
proof or explanation of the principle of identity, Fichte insists: “The proposi- 
tion A is A [. . .] is conceded by everyone without a moment's thought: one 
recognizes it as fully certain and established.” According to Fichte, the propo- 
sition of identity cannot be derived: it is “certain immediately, i.e., without 
any further basis.” 

Hardenberg too, begins his text with the proposition of identity, but un- 
like Fichte, he stops, or steps backwards, to examine what Fichte claims to be 
“immediate” and “without ground.” The first note of the Fichte Studies testi- 
fies to the novelty of Hardenberg’s approach, to the slight displacement that 
Fichtecizing produces on the text of his predecessor. Hardenberg responds to 
the supposed “immediacy” of the proposition of identity by examining the 
ground (Grund) of what Fichte claims to be groundless (grundlos). He inter- 
rogates Fichte’s Satz not only as a philosophical “proposition,” but as a 
“sentence.” Disjointed and punctuated only with dashes, the jotting reads as 
if it were a marginal gloss that came to exceed the border of Fichte’s text and 
settle uneasily in the center of Hardenberg’s own page: 


Observations 
In the proposition a is a lies nothing but a positing, differentiation, and 
joining. It is a philosophical parallelism. In order to make a more clear, 
A gets divided. Is becomes established as general content, a as determi- 
nate form. The essence of identity can only be erected in a pseudo- 
proposition [Scheinsatz]. We abandon the identical in order to present 
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it—Either this only seems to occur—and the imagination would lead us 
to believe so—that occurs, which already Is—naturally or through imag- 
inary division and unification—Or we present it through its nonbeing, 
through something not identical—sign [. . .]. (II, 104) 


This first passage of the Fichte Studies complicates Fichte’s text in three 
ways. First, Hardenberg’s addition of the word Schein (“illusion” or “seem- 
ing”) to Fichte’s word Satz (“proposition,” or more usually, “sentence”) pro- 
duces the neologism Scheinsatz (“pseudo-” or “illusory sentence”). Where 
Fichte moves from the Satz der Identitdt to his Grundsatz (his “fundamental” 
or “grounding” proposition), Hardenberg pauses to stress how the principle 
of identity, as an instance of language, functions as a “pseudo-sentence” and 
participates in Schein or “illusion.” 

Second, Hardenberg remarks how, as a sentence, the proposition of iden- 
tity operates at odds with identity. Like Fichte, Hardenberg begins by citing 
and then glossing the principle of identity in terms of its “form” and “con- 
tent.”"4 He however ignores Fichte’s interdiction of any question of the 
principle’s “ground,” and draws attention to a difference between identity 
and its “presentation” (Darstellung) as a sentence or proposition. Harden- 
berg insists that the philosophical presentation of identity is possible only 
through its statement, or more exactly, its pseudo- or mis-statement, in lan- 
guage: “The essence of identity can only be erected in a pseudo-proposition 
(Scheinsatz).” 

Third, Hardenberg asserts that the Satz makes what is already lost (namely 
the “essence” of identity) seem to appear by presenting “its nonbeing” or 
“something not identical” in its place. This implies that the presentation of 
identity in language involves, not a re-presentation, buta loss that only seems 
to establish or present an identity already lost in the act of presentation. By 
introducing the term “sign” (Zeichen) for what stands in the place of what is 
lost, Hardenberg divorces presentation (Darstellung) from representation, 
and grounds it in semiosis.'° 

Hardenberg’s notes initially provide no clue of his awareness of where 
such analyses will lead—either him or philosophy. Although the Fichte Stud- 
ies begin by investigating the participation of philosophical and cognitive 
presentations (Darstellungen) in language, semiosis, and illusion, Harden- 
berg’s initial attention to these issues aims less at refuting Fichte’s proposi- 
tions than at finding a shortcut from one to another. Even his invocation of 
the term Schein borrows from Kant and Fichte, both of whom discuss the role 
of illusion within cognition, and the Fichte Studies move quickly from their 
discussion of the principle of identity (der Satz der Identitdt, or A ist A) to 
Fichte’s fundamental principle (der Grundsatz, Ich bin Ich) by claiming, a few 
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lines below the passage cited, that “it grammatically contains the same” 
(Grammatisch enthalt er [. . .] idem (II, 104)). Yet by taking this shortcut—by 
moving from one of Fichte’s propositions to another via an analysis of their 
participation in language—Hardenberg sets his marginalia onto a detour 
from which they will never quite return. For instead of quickly circumscrib- 
ing the role of Schein or illusion—which transcendental philosophy always 
recognizes as a supreme danger to its truth—Hardenberg slowly extends it. 
Although he appears to be initially unaware of it, his analyses of presentation 
in language, semiosis, and illusion mark an irreversible break with the tradi- 
tions of Idealistic philosophy and Classical representation. 

The divergence between Hardenberg and his predecessors becomes more 
pronounced a few pages later in the Fichte Studies, where he next invokes the 
term “sign” (Zeichen). Having initially introduced the sign as the supple- 
ment of a lost identity, Hardenberg returns to the issue while discussing the 
relation of consciousness (as presentation or Darstellung) to being (Seyn). 
Mimicking and interrogating his teacher, Hardenberg plunges headlong into 
a Fichtecizing “whorl of abstractions’ : 


Consciousness is a being outside being within being. 

But what is that? 

What is outside being must be no proper being. 

An improper being outside being is an image—thus what is outside 
being must be an image of being within being. 

Consciousness is therefore an image of being within being. 

Closer explanation of the image. /Sign/ Theory of the sign. / Theory 
of presentation or of nonbeing within being, in order to leave being for 
itself in a certain way there (II, 106) 


The dizzying repetitions and contradictions of the passage complicate Har- 
denberg’s notion of signification in ways that will persist throughout his 
work. Hardenberg returns to his earlier idea of Darstellung as the presenta- 
tion of “something nonidentical” or of a “nonbeing” in place of what “is” or 
of a “being.”1© Hardenberg now states this relation in more positive terms, 
replacing the notion of “nonbeing” with exteriority to being: “Conscious- 
ness is a being without being within being.” After candidly registering his 
own puzzlement at this formulation—“But what is that?”—Hardenberg be- 
gins to unravel it. He explicates how consciousness, as “a being outside of 
being” or as “no proper being,” nevertheless remains “within being” by 
being out of being. Hardenberg tentatively concludes by introducing a new 
term: “Consciousness is therefore an image of being within being” (ein Bild 
des Seyns im Seyn). 

It would seem that, for all his fancy footwork, Hardenberg simply arrives 
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at a stock cliché of Classical epistemology: consciousness as an image of 
being. Yet Hardenberg is generally least conservative where he seems most 
so—and vice versa—and his elaboration of this cliché moves in a direction 
that complicates the Classical model of representation by expounding its 
implicit semiotics. Hardenberg continues his notes by identifying the “im- 
age” (Bild) of consciousness with the “sign” (Zeichen), and by announcing a 
“theory of the sign” (Theorie des Zeichens) that quickly becomes a “theory of 
presentation” (Theorie der Darstellung). Finally, he concludes that presenta- 
tion (Darstellung) does not present “being,” but leaves it alone, lets it in 
some strange way “be there.”'” Hardenberg thus unravels the semiotics of 
the Kantian aporia between consciousness and the thing-in-itself by arguing 
that consciousness is an “image” (Bild) or sign (Zeichen) that operates at a 
remove from being. Rather than present or represent being, Darstellung lets 
it “be there” (daseyn). 

As Hardenberg sketches out the consequences of this approach to Darstel- 
lung in his subsequent notes, he continues to move away from the Classical 
model of representation. He reiterates, in more general terms, that “being” 
(Seyn) or what he now begins to call “mere being” (Nur Seyn), cannot be 
presented in “nonbeing” (Nichtseyn). Of being ‘itself’ or of “mere being,” 
nothing at all can be said: “No modification, no concept at all adheres to mere 
being—one can contrast it to nothing—once verbalized, it is nonbeing” (als 
verbaliter das Nichtseyn; II, 106). Neither language nor consciousness pre- 
sents or represents being. 

With this formulation, Hardenberg has driven himself into a corner, but it 
is a corner that marks the exact location of Romanticism vis-a-vis Kantian 
philosophy. Hardenberg follows Kant in asserting an aporia between con- 
sciousness and being, or more exactly, between perception or knowledge and 
the thing-in-itself. He is, however, more aware than Kant or Fichte of the 
problem that this aporia poses to language and consciousness. Where Kant 
feels no compunction in describing what lies beyond consciousness as the 
“thing-in-itself” (das Ding an sich), Hardenberg remains acutely aware of 
the impossibility of presenting, in language or any other medium, what lies 
irretrievably “there.” Although he falls back on the term “mere being” to 
describe the indescribable, to conceptualize what lends itself to “no modifica- 
tion, no concept at all,” Hardenberg insists on both the impossibility and the 
ineluctability of describing the indescribable—the central problem of Ro- 
mantic poetics, epistemology, and semiotics. 18 

Facing the inadequacy of his language to describe what language leaves 
behind, Hardenberg now refers to Fichte’s—and his own—terminology as “a 
mincing of words and copulas merely strung together pro forma” (ein copu- 
lirendes Hackchen, was blos pro Forma dran gehdngt wird; II, 106). Harden- 
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berg does not, though, stop here (any more than Kleist would later be si- 
lenced by his own reading of Kant). As always, Hardenberg is incited rather 
than silenced by a drive to express the inexpressible, and he gives voice to his 
own wonderment at the impossibility of touching the ground of language in 
the most lyrical utterance of the Fichte Studies: “Grasp, then, a handful of 
darkness” (Greift doch eine Handvoll Finsternifs; Il, 106). Beyond language 
and thus beyond order, “being” can only be described within language as the 
other—of being, of language, of order itself. At the dark limit of his language, 
Hardenberg introduces a new term to describe this unpresentable being, 
which exceeds language while carrying it, so to speak, on its back: “This is 
mere being—or chaos” (Das ist das Nur Seyn—oder Chaos; II, 106). 

Hardenberg concludes his discussion of consciousness as an image or sign 
with a note that suggests a further theoretical elaboration of the latter two 
terms: “Closer explanation of the image. /Sign/ Theory of the sign” (Nahere 
Erklarung des Bildes. /Zeichen/ Theorie des Zeichens; II, 106). In a few pages, 
Hardenberg expands these hints into a program for his further investiga- 
tions: 


1. Theory of the sign or 

what can be true through the medium of language? 
2. concerning philosophy in general—possibility 

of a system etc. 
3. System itself. (II, 108) 


Hardenberg’s note constitutes the earliest written document of Romanti- 
cism’s theoretical project, for it antedates the so-called “Earliest System- 
Program of German Idealism” by a year or more.'? Consonant within sev- 
enteenth- and eighteenth-century semiotics, Hardenberg’s brief program 
begins by bringing sign theory to bear on the question of truth in language; 
but it then turns to the specific kind of language, philosophical discourse, 
that has traditionally staked the greatest claims to truth; and finally, it ex- 
tends its questioning of philosophical system to system in general. Har- 
denberg’s approach to language as a semiotic issue thus continues in the 
tradition of classical philosophy, but the priority given by his program to 
semiotics marks a decisive shift of emphasis. For Hardenberg, the sign is no 
longer a local problem within the greater philosophic enterprise; instead, it is 
philosophy itself that becomes subsumed, along with the possibilities of its 
truth and systematicity, under the more general topics of semiotics and 
language. 

At this point in the Fichte Studies, Hardenberg’s association of language 
with “illusion,” his designation of being as “chaos,” and his subsumption of 
systematicity within semiotics has begun to sound less like Kant and Fichte, 
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and more like Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and Heidegger—especially to more 
recent critics.”° Yet before we continue in our examination of semiotic theory 
in the Fichte Studies, we might pause to remember that while Hardenberg’s 
originality derives from his divergence from eighteenth-century philosophy 
and linguistics, his historical specificity depends upon his simultaneous ad- 
herence, in crucial respects, to the conceptual framework of the Classical 
tradition. Much of the controversy surrounding Hardenberg’s works—which 
have been interpreted as revolutionary and reactionary in their philosophy, 
poetics, politics, and religion—is due to this tension between his classicism 
and modernity. This tension can be traced back to the Fichte Studies, where it 
first assumes the general contours it will henceforth maintain. 

Hardenberg’s elaboration of “presentation” or Darstellung, while initially 
divorced from a model of representation, nevertheless remains squarely 
within a philosophy of being. A concept of being always remains in Harden- 
berg’s work, even if displaced (for example, into the “chaos” of the Fichte 
Studies) toa “there” ‘beyond’ linguistic presentation. Hardenberg may insist 
that being or “mere being” suffers “no modification, no concept,” but his 
writing continues to indicate it—obliquely, if you wish—as that which sup- 
ports Darstellung while remaining ‘beyond’ it.71 Hardenberg circles around 
this problem repeatedly in the Fichte Studies and his later works, and he 
never resolves it. Throughout his career, Hardenberg’s theories of language 
and his literary works will continue to understand themselves—even, and 
especially, where they come to resemble negative theology—as occurring 
“within being.” This tension between non-(re)presentation and being de- 
fines Hardenberg’s work. 

Insofar as Hardenberg’s literary and theoretical works maintain a concept 
of being—even where they deny it—they remain within the program of 
Classical aesthetics and Idealistic philosophy. Yet it is not in its characteriza- 
tion of Darstellung as an “image” that Hardenberg’s theory of signification 
continues to rely on the model of representation; for when he later explicitly 
introduces representation into his theory, it will not diminish signification’s 
inherent figurativeness or Bildlichkeit with respect to the object of presenta- 
tion. Representation will become an issue only when it seems most thor- 
oughly abandoned, when Hardenberg claims to present the process of pre- 
sentation itself, or more exactly, when his writing seeks “to present only in 
order to present” (darstellen, um darzustellen, as Hardenberg puts it later in 
the Fichte Studies). The issue of representation as such will come to the fore 
only in 1798; but its possibility is maintained throughout the Fichte Studies 
in their subordination of Darstellung, not so much to representation, as to 
being—even if being is conceptualized in terms of its loss. 

Hardenberg’s participation in a philosophy of being, and his insistence on 
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an aporia between semiotics and being, indicate his debt to Kant and lead to 
his reservation toward Fichte. Hardenberg, it should be remembered, had 
read Kant before studying Fichte, and in relegating being to a “there” or 
place “outside” Darstellung, he remains closely tied to the Kantian theory 
of the “thing-in-itself” (Ding an sich), whose persistence remains unques- 
tioned for Kant although it lies outside all possible experience. It is partly on 
the basis of their semiotics that the Fichte Studies reject the innovation of 
Fichte, who, in Hardenberg’s view, seeks too easily to subsume everything to 
the “I” by reducing all externality to the “Not-I” (Nicht-Ich). The more 
down-to-earth Hardenberg insists that an individual, living subject cannot 
maintain the exalted position of the absolute subject, and early in the Fichte 
Studies he skeptically asks: “Has not Fichte too arbitrarily placed everything 
within the I?” (Hat Fichte nicht zu willkiihrlich alles ins Ich hineingelegt? II, 
107). Hardenberg resolves the problem by separating the “absolute” from 
the “individual self,” and by positing a “Greater I” or “God” to enclose both 
the individual “I” and its “not-I”—which Hardenberg prefers to call “nature” 
(Die Natur mufs iiber Gott zur Person steigen. Die Person iib[er] d[ie] Natur zu 
Gott; II, 157). Yet Hardenberg also maintains—and here his mysticism is 
closer to that of Fichte than Kant—that the “I” “hovers” (schwebt) between 
being and nonbeing, between God and Nature, and thus can come to experi- 
ence—or more exactly: to feel—the ultimate ground of being, which he calls 
“an inexpressible” (ein Unaussprechliches) or, with respect again to the indi- 
vidual, simply “life” (das Leben; II, 106). For Hardenberg, insofar as the 
individual can “identify” with the greater or divine “I,” it presents and 
represents the divinity. In this sense—and in this sense only—a model of 
representation derived from both Kant and Fichte governs the activity of the 
“I” within the Fichte Studies. Hardenberg will not draw it explicitly into 
relation with his theory of signification until the Allgemeine Brouillon of 
1798-1799, but it will inform his later work in the Fichte Studies. 


Fichte’s Essay “On the Faculty of Speech and the Origin of Language” 


Although Hardenberg’s semiotic theory is indebted to Kant and Fichte, his 
reworking of borrowed material invariably displaces, and often criticizes, the 
work of his predecessors. Although his later writings will always in some 
way return to Idealism’s philosophy of being, Hardenberg’s examination of 
discourse in the Fichte Studies leads to a pointed rejection of philosophy in 
favor of fiction. This rejection of philosophy is most crucially motivated by 
Hardenberg’s “theory of the sign,” which involves a radical reworking of the 
ideas put forth by Fichte’s essay of 1795, “On the Faculty of Speech and 


the Origin of Language” (“Von der Sprachfahigkeit und dem Ursprung der 
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Sprache”). Fichte’s essay had appeared only a few months before Harden- 
berg began the Fichte Studies, and although it is not now considered to be one 
of the philosopher’s most consequent or influential writings—and it is, per- 
haps, all the more interesting for this—it was favorably reviewed by his 
contemporaries. In order to understand Hardenberg’s elaboration of the sign 
one must recall Fichte’s argument in some detail.” 

Fichte’s essay, like many of his shorter works, begins polemically. It criti- 
cizes all previous attempts to explain the origin of language for having spun 
mere “hypotheses” as to how language “could have arisen.” With an Ideal- 
istic bravado that appealed to many of his readers, Fichte asserts that his 
essay, in contrast to all previous attempts, will derive the “necessity” of 
language from “within the nature of human understanding.” He sets out to 
demonstrate, not merely how language “could have been invented,” but, he 
insists, “how it must have been invented” (p. 97). 

The essay develops in three parts. The first introduces the universal prin- 
ciples of human nature necessary for the invention of language. The second 
charts the historical development of humans from nonlanguage to primeval 
language (Ursprache), and finally to true language. The essay completes its 
announced project with the conclusion of this second section, although it 
continues into a third (a superfluous exposition of the historical develop- 
ment of grammar). 

Fichte’s argument begins with the claim that there is an innate drive 
(Trieb) in humans to subordinate all of nature to reason. A rational being 
who strives always “to be at one with himself,” an individual seeks to under- 
stand nature as itself rational (pp. 96-102). Primitive humans were thus 
overjoyed to find creatures like themselves—that is, others similarly en- 
dowed with reason (pp. 102f.). Fichte claims that the drive to reason neces- 
sarily impelled people toward communication with one another, and thus, to 
the “idea of language” (p. 103). 

Having posited a basic drive toward language, Fichte begins his historical 
narrative tracing the progress of language from its rudimentary to its high- 
est stages. According to Fichte, primitive people were able to communicate 
immediately by means of “the primeval language” or Ursprache. This Ur- 
sprache holds a middle ground in Fichte’s essay between nonlanguage and 
true language, which it defines as “the expression of our thoughts through 
arbitrary signs” (der Ausdruck unserer Gedanken durch willkiirliche Zeichen, 
p. 97). In describing the Ursprache, Fichte explains that although its signs 
were willfully used, they nevertheless bore a natural resemblance to their 
signifieds and were thus not themselves truly arbitrary: “It remained within 
my choosing if I wanted to designate my thoughts to another; but in the sign 
itself there was no arbitrariness” ([E]s stand in meiner Willkiir, ob ich dem 
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andern [/] meine Gedanken bezeichnen wollte, oder nicht; aber im Zeichen 
selbst war keine Willkiir; pp. 103f.). Thus the Ursprache was a language— 
according to Fichte’s initial definition of “true language” —insofar as its signs 
were used by rational beings purposefully to express their thoughts; but it 
did not function as a “true language” insofar as its signs were not themselves 
arbitrary. 

The Ursprache was the first and universal language, for its signs, moti- 
vated by natural resemblance, were understandable to everyone immedi- 
ately.2> Yet the signs of the Ursprache, for all their obvious advantages, 
shared a common weakness that led over time to their extinction. Because 
almost all its signs were visual—and Fichte sometimes calls the Ursprache a 
“language of hieroglyphs” (Hieroglyphensprache)—they were unwieldy for 
use in public assemblies or over great distances (pp. 104-7). To surmount 
these shortcomings, primeval humans were forced gradually to replace the 
natural signs of the Ursprache with auditory signs lacking resemblance to 
their signifieds. Fichte explains that such signs were initially invented by 
parents better to command their children, and were later disseminated by 
tribal leaders in large councils (pp. 108-10). Eventually, when these arbi- 
trary signs came to replace all the natural signs, no trace of the Ursprache 
remained. 

Once mankind had arrived at a true language of arbitrary signs, cultural 
development proceeded rapidly. Within more advanced cultures, people were 
naturally drawn to increasingly refined ideas, and the refinement of lan- 
guage necessarily followed. Words for abstract concepts were gradually in- 
troduced into language by the communities’ most advanced thinkers, who 
initially relied on metaphors from the physical world to communicate their 
abstractions (pp. 107-11). Confusion, even superstition, often resulted from 
this procedure; but as time passed, these new signs worked themselves free 
of metaphor, until their proper meaning became clearly understood (pp. 
109-14). With the attainment of an abstract, philosophical discourse, lan- 
guage reached its high point. 


As can be seen from this brief summary, Fichte’s notion of “arbitrariness” 
(Willkiir) plays the crucial role in his history of language, whose progress is 
synonymous with the progress of arbitrariness. Following common practice 
in the eighteenth century, Fichte relies upon the distinction between “natu- 
ral” and “arbitrary” signs differentiated by motivation. In general, eigh- 
teenth-century semiotic theory understood the relation of “natural signs” 
(natiirliche Zeichen) to their signifieds as motivated by resemblance, causal- 
ity, or synchronicity, while “arbitrary signs” (willkiirliche Zeichen), which 
lacked this natural motivation, had to be set purposefully into relation with 
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their signifieds. The designation of signs as arbitrary stresses the willful 
intent and free choice of their inventors at the “origin” of language. Like the 
French term for arbitrariness (arbitraire), the German term (Willkiir) indi- 
cates the implicit psychology of eighteenth-century semiotics by deriving 
etymologically from the words Wille (“will”) and Kiir (“choice”).?4 

In a sense, Fichte inverts the typical eighteenth-century hierarchy of nat- 
ural over arbitrary signs by viewing arbitrariness as the hallmark of “true” 
language. But his use of terminology is inconsistent over the course of his 
essay. At its start, Fichte defines arbitrary signs as “expressly determined to 
indicate this or that concept,” and he immediately adds: “Whether or not 
they have a natural similarity with the signified is utterly indifferent to us” 
(p. 98). In one sense, Fichte here presents the eighteenth-century position in 
its most extreme form by insisting on willful determination as the sole 
criterion of arbitrariness in the linguistic sign regardless of similarity. Yet by 
dismissing the role of motivation—in this case, of similarity or dissimi- 
larity—from the determination of arbitrariness, Fichte renders the classical 
distinction between natural or arbitrary signs irrelevant for language, which 
he limits to “the expression of our thoughts through arbitrary signs.” By de- 
fining “true” language in terms of arbitrary signs constituted as such by 
their willful use, Fichte drives to an extreme the classical emphasis on will- 
fulness as the sole criterion of arbitrariness in the sign; but in doing so he 
also undermines the very distinction between natural and arbitrary signs 
that underlies all of classical semiotics. 

Fichte is forced to abandon this extreme position less than one-third of the 
way through his essay for tactical reasons. His essay begins with the claim 
that it will demonstrate how language must have been invented, but once it 
begins an historical account of this invention, it becomes caught in an impos- 
sible bind. If language, as Fichte defines it from the start, is based on the 
willful use of signs that may or may not have a natural resemblance to their 
signifieds, there is no necessity for the association of any sign with any 
signified. It therefore becomes impossible to show, in a hypothetically his- 
torical account, how any language necessarily came to be invented. In other 
words, Fichte begins by claiming that he will show what stages of language 
must have preceded later ones, but once he sets his argument into an histori- 
cal or chronologically progressive framework, he is unable to prove why any 
stage of language must have followed from another.» 

To get around this problem, Fichte makes a crucial change in his definition 
of arbitrariness. While describing the Ursprache he explains, “It remained 
within my choosing (meiner Willkiir) if | wanted to designate my thoughts 
to another; but in the sign itself there was no arbitrariness (im Zeichen selbst 
war keine Willkiir, pp. 103£.).” Fichte implicitly abandons his initial defini- 
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tion of arbitrariness as determined solely by willful sign usage for one that 
locates arbitrariness in the “sign itself” and its dissimilarity from the sig- 
nified. This shift in the determination of arbitrariness from use to resem- 
blance permits Fichte to continue with his historical narrative by introducing 
arbitrariness into language in two separate stages: he claims that humans 
first communicated purposefully (willkiirlich) with natural signs, and only 
later with signs that were themselves arbitrary (willkiirlich). Toward the end 
of his historical account, when Fichte describes how the natural signs of the 
Ursprache were replaced by arbitrary ones, a sense of arbitrariness as condi- 
tioned by use returns to his essay; but such arbitrariness now merely results 
from the sign’s lack of a prior, natural motivation. Once Fichte backs away 
from his initial position, he continues throughout to differentiate between 
natural and arbitrary signs in terms of motivation, and to treat willful use as 
a mere supplement for an onerous and unnatural lack of resemblance be- 
tween sign and signified. Thus, although the progress of language is synony- 
mous with its increasing arbitrariness, in the end Fichte subscribes to the 
fundamental hierarchy of classical semiotics, which considers natural signs 
as both historically and logically prior to arbitrary ones.”¢ 

Fichte’s ambiguous treatment of arbitrariness responds to the contradic- 
tory demands of its philosophical derivation of language, and its historical 
narrative. Both are equally important. The former is meant to establish, once 
and for all, the necessary history of language in a philosophical way. The 
latter is meant to show how language attains its end, its telos, in philosophy 
itself. 

Fichte’s understanding of philosophical language as the telos of history 
motivates his essay’s two greatest innovations: his insistence that “true 
language” is composed of signs “arbitrarily determined” regardless of moti- 
vation, and his invention of a “primeval language” composed of motivated 
signs arbitrarily employed. “On the Faculty of Speech and the Origin of 
Language” concludes its history of linguistic development with the inven- 
tion of signs for abstract concepts, and the stakes for Fichte’s own discourse 
are higher nowhere in his writings than in this depiction of the origin of 
philosophy. Hardenberg’s reading of the passage will have a decisive impact 
on his understandings of philosophy, language, and semiosis in the Fichte 
Studies and, later, on his conceptions of art, politics, and religion. The passage 
constitutes the climax of Fichte’s essay, and it elaborates the clearest state- 
ment of the pretensions of philosophical discourse in all of German Idealism: 


We must undertake a still more difficult investigation concerning the 
invention of signs for mental or spiritual concepts [fiir geistige Begriffe]. 
Before anyone could have sought the designation of a concept, the 
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concept must already have been there. We shall thus begin by discover- 
ing how such ideas developed. 

Man has no time for contemplation, and especially for the develop- 
ment of abstract concepts, as long as he remains driven by necessity and 
concerned only with the satisfaction of sensual needs. But as soon as his 
sensibility develops to a certain stage, and man acquires a facility in 
procuring his needs more easily, the soul’s innate drive toward progress 
will lead him to search for abstract concepts. He becomes accustomed to 
explain one sensory phenomenon from another, and this one from a 
third. Now if the same phenomenon occurs very often in his explana- 
tions, he will assume it to be the ultimate cause of all the others. Per- 
haps he will remain satisfied for a time in his investigations; but soon 
he will seek the cause of the phenomenon that was until now the ulti- 
mate one, and so finally he must cross over from the sensible to the 
supersensible. [. . .] 

As these ideas illuminated themselves in man, he would have been 
driven to acquaint others with his discoveries; for the drive to commu- 
nicate oneself is never more lively than with new and sublime thoughts. 
Now signs for these conceptions had to be discovered too. These signs 
for supersensible ideas are very easy to find in a basis lying within the 
soul of man. For there is within us a union of sensible and mental 
conceptions in the schemata brought forth by the imagination. Desig- 
nations for mental concepts are borrowed from these schemata. That is, 
the sign assigned in language to the sensible object from which the 
schema was obtained, was itself carried over to the supersensible con- 
cept. Now a deception clearly lay at the basis of this sign, but the sign 
was understood only by means of this deception, because the same 
thought adhered to the same schema for the person to whom the mental 
concept was communicated. [. . .] 

The carrying over of sensible signs to supersensible concepts is thus 
the cause of a deception. That is, this mode of designation easily leads 
one to confound the abstract concept expressed in this way with the 
sensible object from which the sign is borrowed. [. . .] 

The deception was, however, inevitable; one could not designate such 
concepts differently. Whoever did not afterwards sufficiently exercise 
his powers of thought to follow the sharp abstractions of the cultured 
mind of the investigator who had first developed these abstract ideas, 
would find it impossible to grasp the sense in which these figurative 
expressions were understood by him. Such a person would suppose the 
latter’s conversation to concern the sensible objects from which the 
signs had been borrowed, and he would conceive of mental objects quite 
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materially. —Thus not all superstition arises from deceit, but from the 
fact that supersensible ideas could not be expressed otherwise than 
through sensible words, and the person who could not raise himself to 
the signified remained behind at the first crude sign. (pp. 112-14). 


According to Fichte, language attained its goal of philosophical terminol- 
ogy only after the innate drive to progress had overcome three final obstacles. 
First, abstract concepts must have somehow occurred to people before any 
signs could be invented for them. Fichte solves this problem by explaining 
that abstract concepts arose through the natural development of thought, 
which culminated in the appearance of abstract concepts prior to their media- 
tion in language. For Fichte (as for all semiotics through Saussure) the 
signified precedes the sign. 

Second, primitive people lacked any commensurate resource from which to 
invent the signs for their new concepts: all their old signs and signifieds were 
sensible, but their new signifieds were supersensible. Fichte, taking his cue 
from Kant, claims that this problem was overcome through use of “sche- 
mata.” Fichte thus modifies Kant’s use of the “schema,” which had been 
introduced in the Critique of Pure Reason to solve a similarly difficult prob- 
lem. There, Kant introduces the notion of a “transcendental schema” to 
explain the difficult and crucial problem of how the “pure concepts of under- 
standing” are applied to “empirical intuitions.”?” Because something must 
mediate between the seemingly incommensurable forms of understanding 
and sensory appearances, Kant claims that there is a “schema” within humans 
that shares characteristics of them both; so that while the schema “must in 
one respect be intellectual, it must in another be sensible.”?® Neither wholly 
intellectual nor sensible, the schema functions as “a rule of synthesis of the 
imagination” by which all mental “images first become possible.” 7° Preceding 
imagination, schematism is itself impossible to imagine, and Kant’s descrip- 
tion of its workings veers toward the mystical: “This schematism of our 
understanding, with respect to appearance and its mere form, is a hidden art 
in the depths of the human soul, whose true workings we shall hardly coax 
from nature or expose unconcealed to view.”*° 

Fichte, having structured the seemingly irresolvable problem of the in- 
vention of signs for “abstract concepts” around the categories of the “sensi- 
ble” and the “supersensible,” resolves it with one brilliant stroke by applying 
the Kantian “schema” to language. Just as the schemata mediate between the 
“sensible” and the “intellectual” for Kant, for Fichte the schemata mediate 
between the “sensible” and the “supersensible”—in two ways. Fichte only 
slightly bends Kant’s terminology in claiming that the schemata mediate be- 
tween “sensible and mental conceptions”: for Fichte, the sensible is, in effect, 
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always supersensible insofar as it is thought. With an ingenious sleight of 
hand, Fichte asserts that the schemata were “borrowed” (hergenommen) 
from sensible objects in order to designate supersensible ones. According to 
an inherent logic of the various schemata, the signs for sensible conceptions 
were simply translated or “carried across” (iibertragen) to the corresponding 
supersensible concepts. 

Although the Kantian schema suggests Fichte’s resolution to the problem 
of how signs for the supersensible were invented, it also threatens philoso- 
phy with its third and final problem: its traditionally greatest enemies, meta- 
phor and illusion. Fichte admits that the “carrying over” (die Uebertragung) 
of signs was originally based on a “deception” or “illusion” (eine Tauschung), 
and he offers two apologies for it. On the one hand, he claims that the 
deception was “inevitable”: there was no other way to signify the super- 
sensible than through “figurative expressions” (bildliche Ausdriicke) bor- 
rowed from sensible objects. On the other—and in contradiction to his first 
apology—Fichte claims that the carrying over of signs from sensible to 
supersensible objects can merely be the “cause” of a possible mistake (Tau- 
schung). To avoid such an error—and to keep philosophy safe from meta- 
phor—one needs only to understand its signs as designating, not sensible 
objects, but supersensible ones. In this way the “borrowed” signs can be 
returned to their sensible objects without loss or contagion to philosophy. In 
fact, by means of this usury, which effaces the original metaphoricity of 
philosophy, the signs for supersensible objects no longer remain the same 
signs at all, but become new ones.*! With a remarkable slip of the pen, Fichte 
claims that the “uneducated” misinterpreter of the philosophic sign does not 
merely fail to “raise himself” to the supersensible signified, but “remains 
behind at the first crude sign.” In writing “sign” where his argument de- 
mands “signified,” Fichte implies that the signs for the supersensible are not 
merely “borrowed” and “figurative,” but new and different ones. The signs 
for everyday, sensible objects are “crude” (rohe Zeichen), but the philosophi- 
cal signs for supersensible ones are ideal. 

The philosophical sign’s status as the telos of language thus explains 
Fichte’s unique treatments of arbitrariness both in “true language” and in 
the Ursprache, where his definitions enforce the simultaneous but distinctly 
separate operations of motivation and arbitrariness. In the Ursprache, the 
sign is motivated by natural resemblance but “arbitrarily” employed; in 
“true” language, the sign is “arbitrarily determined” regardless of motiva- 
tion. The two senses of arbitrariness are then reunited in philosophy, whose 
signs are originally motivated by the “schema” and subsequently determined 
by arbitrariness. Because its sign has regained the edenic and unambiguous 
relation to the signified that characterizes the Ursprache, philosophy pre- 
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sents us with certain objects of “knowledge” rather than of “superstition” or 
“belief”; yet although its signs are motivated and guaranteed by the sche- 
mata, the thoroughly purposeful (willkiirlich) designation of supersensible 
signifieds permits philosophy to appear as the crowning achievement of a 
“true” language determined by choice or arbitrariness (Willkiir). 

Finally, philosophy’s unification of motivation and arbitrariness allows it 
to sublate, after the fact, the metaphoricity of its originally “borrowed” and 
“figurative” signs in ‘new,’ ideal signs. Figuration and metaphor do not really 
constitute an “illusion” at the heart of philosophy, but can merely provoke 
a mistaken interpretation by the uneducated. Once its signs are willfully 
purged of the dross of metaphor, philosophical language attains an alchemi- 
cal perfection of motivation and arbitrariness that endows it with absolute 
clarity. Stated in the broadest terms, Fichte’s essay “On the Faculty of Speech 
and the Origin of Language” solves the basic problem for all philosophy after 
Rousseau through its depiction of the origin of signs for abstract concepts: 
born in nature but determined in culture, the signs of philosophy reconcile 
the two through the ideal supercession of “crude” materiality. 


Hardenberg’s Semiotic Fragment 


Shortly after the Fichte Studies announce a “theory of the sign,” Hardenberg 
makes good on the promise. His meditation on the sign is one of the longest 
entries in all his notebooks, and its manuscript indicates a discursive con- 
tinuity rare among his theoretical writings: it is neatly and continuously 
written, carefully corrected, and comes to a clear ending (the bottom two- 
thirds of its final page are left blank). As ever, Hardenberg’s Fichtecizing 
takes the philosophical pretext as its point of departure, as his analyses leap 
among paraphrases, glosses, and original speculations. To develop his theory 
of the sign, Hardenberg borrows Fichte’s semiotic terminology from the 
essay on language; but where Fichte writes only of “the sign” (das Zeichen) 
and “the signified” (das Bezeichnete), Hardenberg introduces a new, third 
term for the signifying agent, whom he calls “the signifier” (der or das 
Bezeichnende). Hardenberg’s elaboration of this triad constitutes the most 
complex analysis of the sign in Early German Romanticism, and his frag- 
ment implies an understanding of language, metaphor, and imagination that 
will inform all his later writings. 
The long and difficult entry reads: 


Relation of the sign to the signified. 
Both are in different spheres, which can determine themselves 
reciprocally. 
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The signified is a free effect[,] the sign likewise. 

They are therefore similar in the signifier—otherwise utterly dif- 
ferent—but this, too, only for the signifier—both are in relation to one 
another only in the signifier. 

Insofar as the signifier is wholly free either in the effect of the sig- 
nified or in the choice of the sign, not at all dependent on his nature as 
determined in itself—so both [the sign and the signified] are in a re- 
ciprocal relation only for him, and neither of them stands in a necessary 
relation to the other for a second signifier. 

[They] are utterly separate for a second signifier. 

Thinking, like everything else, can be communicated to a second 
signifier only from outside, only through space, by means of a percep- 
tion, ora feeling. 

/ Space is the external condition, time the inner condition, of sense 

perception, or of feeling / 

Consequently only through a sign. But if, as above, sign and signified 
are utterly separate, if their relation is merely in the first signifier, it can 
be only an accident or a miracle if the signified comes across to a 2nd 
signifier through such a sign. 

Objectively and subjectively necessary signs 

/which are fundamentally one and the same/ 
are thus the only means by which something thought can be communi- 
cated. 

In order to communicate himself, therefore, the first signifier needs 
only to choose signs whose necessity of relation to the signified is 
grounded in the homogenous disposition of the 2nd signifier. He will 
therefore have to study the homogeneity of this foreign disposition 
with his own while communicating. 

The necessity of a sign’s relation to a signified should reside in a 
signifier. But in him they are both posited freely. There must therefore 
be a free necessity of relation for both at hand in the signifier. The 
relation [of sign and signified] should be free with respect to this sig- 
nifier—it can be necessary only with respect to the signifier in general or 
to the other signifier. Free necessity could be called self-determination— 
thus self-determination would be characteristic of the signifier in gen- 
eral [. . .] or of the other signifier [. . .] 

Every understandable sign must therefore stand in a schematic rela- 
tion to the signified. 

To clarify this we need to investigate the original schema more closely. 

The schema acts reciprocally with itself. Each part attains its function 
only through that of the others. 
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The 1st signifier has thus found an original schema in the second 
signifier—and he chooses the signs for communication in accordance 
with this. The second signifier is free only in so far as he is necessary, 
and conversely, he is necessary only in so far as he is free—more briefly 
said—he is necessarily free. [. . .] 

Thus far had we come in our knowledge [of the] second signifier, and 
now we shall continue further with it. 


Question? how? /The first signifier will have painted 


can the first his own image unnoticed in the mirror of 
recognize this reflection, and this trait—that the image 
schema and in the arrangement has been painted, that 
accommodate he has painted himself—will not be 
himself to it? forgotten. / 


He is free following the original schema. Thus if I offer him a sign 
that stands in a schematic relation to the signified, he will discover the 
signified in his necessarily free way—or rather, designate it himself. The 
first signifier acts reciprocally with the second. He accommodates him- 
self to the second in the sign, the second to the first in the signified— 
Free contract quasi. In order to produce the desired effect, they must 
both will freely. The signified precedes the sign, and therefore the first 
apparently wills before the second. But this is only apparent—(for as 
soon as he thinks sign and signified in relation, he thereby imagina- 
tively anticipates the will of the other, [and thus anticipates] first of all 
himself). The will of the other must enter immediately, simultaneously, 
into the actual action that occurs in the first—even if this determination 
is not distinctly thought. 

peta 

How? is a schematic relation between sign and signified determined? 
and which? 

/If the first now wants to communicate something to a third signifier 
through the second, what is presupposed of the 2nd, what kind of abil- 
ities and powers etc.? All abilities and powers must stand under the 
absolutely synthetic, or whatever you want to call it. The way of acting 
he develops in the schema must be basic to everyone. Must be generic. 
(Il, 108-11) 


Hardenberg’s semiotic fragment develops in four stages. First, his note 
begins by examining the type and agency of the relation between “sign” and 
“signified.” Relying, as had Fichte, upon the common eighteenth-century 
conception of arbitrary signs as unmotivated by resemblance, he extends it 
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to all signs in general: his note insists that the sign and signified are neces- 
sarily dissimilar. They are put into relation with one another only by the 
“signifier” —that is, by the signifying agent, the person using the sign for the 
signified. 

Second, Hardenberg’s insistence on the arbitrariness of all signification 
immediately provokes the new question of how one “signifier” can possibly 
get a second to associate the sign and signified that he alone has set into 
relation with one another. Since similarity has already been dismissed as a 
means of motivating the sign, and since any other means of suggestion— 
such as pointing—would merely imply another sign, Hardenberg initially 
concludes, “It can only be an accident or miracle if the signified comes across 
to a second signifier.” 

Miracles are not where Hardenberg stops thinking, but where he begins to 
think harder. The third section of the fragment returns to the description of 
the signified as a “free effect,” which Hardenberg now expands to examine 
the role of freedom and necessity in the making and communication of signs. 
He asserts that both signifiers possess identical faculties for associating the 
sign and signified: they have a “homogenous disposition.” Yet they differ in 
their order of approach to the sign and signified. For the first signifier, his 
initial association of the sign and signified is “free”; for the second, to whom 
the sign is offered, it is already established or “necessary.” For the “signifier 
in general,” Hardenberg concludes, the relation of sign and signifier is a 
product of “free necessity” or “self-determination.” 

Finally, to explain this “self-determination,” Hardenberg concludes the 
fragment by turning to an examination of the “schema.” Hardenberg uses 
the term both to describe the relation among sign, signified, and signifier, 
and to explain the invention of signs. Relying upon the Kantian schema, 
Hardenberg hazards a tentative and even contradictory discussion of the 
temporal priority of sign and signified. In the end, Hardenberg resolves the 
“wonder” of communication by insisting on the universality of the schema 
to enable sign use between “signifiers.” 


Hardenberg’s elaboration of the sign is immediately remarkable for what it 
changes, as well as borrows, from Fichte. First of all, although Hardenberg’s 
fragment is concerned with semiotic invention, it disregards Fichte’s histori- 
cal narrative and approaches the problem in the absolute present. Harden- 
berg treats the relationship of sign and signified less as the result of an 
historical process than as an ongoing issue for all sign use. (When Harden- 
berg later introduces the Ursprache into his fictional writings—most espe- 
cially, in the Novices of Sais—it will be thoroughly dehistoricized.) 

Second, and more importantly, Hardenberg’s avoidance of an historically 
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progressive narrative allows him to abandon, more decisively than Fichte, 
the opposition between motivated and unmotivated signs. In Hardenberg’s 
semiotics, because the sign and signified always lack resemblance (they are in 
“different spheres”), all signs are, in effect, arbitrary. Hardenberg is follow- 
ing in Fichte’s own tracks when he makes this generalization—but Fichte, 
who took the step first, had also recoiled from it. Hardenberg’s dismissal of 
motivation from the sign effectively dismisses any possibility of a “natural” 
signification motivated upon resemblance—a remarkable move for an author 
so closely associated with the Romantic concept of “nature.” Hardenberg’s 
semiotic theory thus takes a decisive step away from the classical under- 
standing of the sign and of language, and begins to point in the direction of a 
more modern notion of language as based entirely on unmotivated or arbi- 
trary signs. 

Third, the most salient feature of Hardenberg’s long note is his introduc- 
tion of his new term, “the signifier,” for the agent of semiotic invention and 
use. Fichte’s essay had defined linguistic signs as “expressly determined to 
indicate this or that concept,” but it had hardly investigated the process 
whereby this determination takes place. Hardenberg’s introduction of a spe- 
cific term for the agent—indeed, for the agents—of semiotic activity marks 
an important shift in his approach to the problem. Hardenberg’s discussion 
of the role of the signifying agent, while marking the point of his greatest 
indebtedness to eighteenth-century psychologism, also provides the pivot 
for his most decisive turn from Fichte’s conception of language, and, more 
generally, from Idealism’s understanding of philosophical discourse. 


Hardenberg’s fragment on the sign concentrates on the problem of com- 
munication that Fichte generally avoids by explaining it in terms of imposed 
authority. Whether one person alone with another, a child in the family, ora 
subordinate member of the tribal council, Fichte’s primitive human merely 
accepts and repeats the new signs offered by another. Communication and 
invention are explained by Fichte with reference to prior institutions, in 
which the inventors of signs are simply active, and the receivers simply 
passive. The novelty of Hardenberg’s approach is signaled already in his in- 
troduction of the term “signifier” or “signifiers.” Hardenberg’s term stresses 
the role of the agent in semiotic activity, and his use of it to describe both 
parties—both the “first” and the “second signifiers,” neither of whom is 
simply active nor passive—underscores their reciprocity. Hardenberg im- 
plicitly denies the importance of any prior, hierarchical institution for their 
activity when he bluntly recognizes their reciprocity: “The first signifier 
stands in a reciprocal relation with the second.” * 

Hardenberg’s insistence on the reciprocity of the “signifiers” opens his 
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discussion into a direction never considered by Fichte’s essay. According to 
Hardenberg, neither “signifier” is simply active or passive, and their reci- 
procity is described in terms of their movement between sign and signified. 
Both signifiers think from one to the other, but they do so in opposite 
directions: the first signifier thinks from signified to sign—he “accommo- 
dates” himself to the second “in the sign”—and the second thinks back from 
sign to signified—he “accommodates” himself to the first “in the signified.” 

Insofar as it is based on a model of communication—the first signifier 
communicating the signified to the second via the sign—Hardenberg’s sce- 
nario in no way undermines the fundamental priorities of Fichte’s semiotics, 
or those of the eighteenth century in general. The “freedom” of the first 
signifier takes priority over the “determination” of the other, and the sig- 
nified is thought prior to the sign. Hardenberg’s fragment does not, however, 
conclude here, for he immediately senses how the freedom of both signifiers 
must in some way complicate their transaction. His first reaction is to hedge 
by calling their agreement a “free contract quasi.” The transaction of the 
signifiers cannot be altogether free if it privileges the initiative of the first 
over the determination of the second, and, along with this, the priority of the 
signified over the sign. Hardenberg explicitly recognizes these hierarchies, as 
he notes: “The signified precedes the sign, and therefore the first apparently 
wills before the second.” However, Hardenberg quickly pinpoints the trouble 
of his unclear formulation “free contract quasi.” Returning to his qualifica- 
tion—that the first “apparently” (gleichsam) wills before the second—Har- 
denberg concludes that the priority of the first signifier—and, implicitly, of 
the signified—is merely “apparent.” He calls it nur ein Gleichsam, “only a So- 
to-speak,” a trick of narration. Before the first signifier can choose an appro- 
priate sign, he “imaginatively anticipates the will” of the second. That is, the 
first signifier must himself think, not only from signified to sign, but, like 
the second, from sign to signified. 

At this point in his fragment, Hardenberg has inverted the priorities of 
classical semiotics, but he goes one step further. The first signifier, in antici- 
pating the reaction of the second to himself, must “thus anticipate him- 
self.”33 This formulation puzzles Hardenberg, who next describes the action 
of the signifiers as “simultaneous,” but he immediately adds the important 
qualification, “even if this determination is not distinctly thought.” More 
exactly, the “reciprocal relation” of the signifiers has become circular and 
interminable, properly unthinkable. Hardenberg’s discussion of the signi- 
fiers, which thus begins with a traditional, eighteenth-century psycholo- 
gism, culminates in a psychology of the unthought, or more precisely, of an 
unthinkable priority of sign and signified to each other at the ‘origin’ of 
signification. Such a description of the priority of each signifier to the other 
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implies a questioning of the priority of the signified which, until the late 
twentieth century, would remain as unquestionable for Saussure as it was 
for eighteenth-century semioticians.*# 

Although the relation between “sign” and “signified” in Hardenberg’s 
text begins to move away from an eighteenth-century conception of ar- 
bitrariness toward a more modern, and specifically structural one, we should 
be careful not to exaggerate his incipient modernity, or—in his disruption of 
traditional semiotic priorities—his postmodernity.*°> Even though Harden- 
berg dismisses any resemblance between sign and signified, he often re- 
mains, like Fichte, unclear about general semiotic motivation. The expres- 
sion “natural sign” appears nowhere in Hardenberg’s writings, for it would 
be a meaningless, and indeed, contradictory formulation in his semiotic 
theory. Yet he rarely discusses “arbitrary signs” by name, and when he does, 
he seeks in some way to sublate them.** This ambivalence reflects Harden- 
berg’s transitional position with regard to the historical development of the 
notion of arbitrariness. On the one hand, Hardenberg insists that both “sig- 
nifiers” must “freely will” the relation of sign to signified. His semiotics thus 
remains closely tied to the eighteenth-century psychologism explicitly re- 
jected by Saussure.*” On the other, Hardenberg de-historicizes the question 
of semiotic invention, which Saussure, too, would reject as “not even worth 
asking.”** In this latter respect, Hardenberg is quite modern, and throughout 
the Fichte Studies he makes unmistakable, if tentative, gestures toward a 
strictly relational understanding of the sign that prefigures structural semi- 
otics. Hardenberg insists on a relational understanding of the sign, signified, 
and signifier when he writes: “The schema stands in a reciprocal relation 
with itself. Each part is what it is only through the position of the others.” 
Thus, while Hardenberg’s psychologism of the sign ties him to eighteenth- 
century semiotics, his de-historicization of semiotic invention and his insis- 
tence on a “schematic” understanding of the sign mark his modernity. 


Hardenberg recognizes that he has established a structural, rather than causal 
or temporal relation among the sign, signified, and signifier in what he calls 
the “schema.” He also sees that their “schematic” relation fails to solve the 
initial problem of his semiotic fragment. Clearly bewildered, Hardenberg had 
asked in the margin: “Question? how? can the first recognize this schema and 
accommodate himself to it?”3? While Hardenberg’s question implies a use of 
the word “schema” that prefigures what we today would call “structure,” it 
also mobilizes the senses of the word employed by Kant and Fichte. Just as 
Hardenberg’s predecessors had invoked the schema to solve crucial problems 
of relation in their philosophy, Hardenberg uses it to explain how the sig- 
nifiers manage to relate the sign and signified. Hardenberg extends Kant and 
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Fichte’s use of the word “schema” to fit his own needs in the semiotic frag- 
ment; but his expansion of it leads to a radical dismissal of the pretensions of 
philosophical discourse. 

As Fichte had done before him, Hardenberg seizes upon Kant’s “hidden 
art” of the schema to explain the signifiers’ association of sign and signified. 
Just as Kant employs schematism to mediate between the otherwise incom- 
mensurable categories of intellect and of sense, Hardenberg uses it to mediate 
between a sign and signified that reside, as he says, “in dissimilar spheres.” 
Although he avoids equating the opposition between intellect and sense with 
that between signified and sign—and in this procedure he is more sweeping 
than Fichte, and more circumspect than Saussure—Hardenberg relies on the 
ostensibly universal mediating power of the schema to insist that “every 
understandable sign must [. . .] stand in a schematic relation to the signified.” 
Further, since the schema serves as an a priori rule of the imagination—upon 
whose freedom Fichte, even more than Kant, insists—Hardenberg associates 
it with the “necessarily free” activity of the two signifiers. For Hardenberg, as 
we have seen, both signifiers “freely” associate the sign and the signified 
through the same “necessary” schema, but they do so in opposite directions: 
“The 1st signifier has thus found an originary schema in the second signi- 
fier—and he chooses the signs for communication in accordance with this.” In 
other words, the first signifier, who wants to communicate the signified to a 
second signifier, seeks a schematically appropriate sign for it, which he then 
offers to the second signifier; the second signifier, confronted with the sign 
alone, but endowed with the same innate schema of imagination, works 
backwards, via the schema, from the sign to the signified. Although Harden- 
berg’s solution here recalls Fichte’s similar use of the schema, it has one 
radically different consequence. For whether it is used by the first or the 
second signifier, the schema’s inherent and universal mediation between sign 
and signified undercuts any possibility of a stable priority of one to the other: 
the sign and signified are given “simultaneously” in the priority of the 
schema itself. 

Hardenberg’s application of schematism to all signs sets the Fichte Stud- 
ies onto a radically different trajectory from that of its predecessor. In 
one sense, however, Hardenberg’s innovation merely Fichtecizes or extends 
Fichte’s thought more consequently than Fichte himself—an extension con- 
sonant with Hardenberg’s initial understanding of his procedure. “On the 
Faculty of Speech and the Origin of Language” had defined “true language” 
as “the expression of our thoughts through arbitrary signs [. . .] expressly 
determined to indicate this or that concept [ Begriff].” Although Fichte would 
overlook it during his later application of the schema to the designation of 
“general concepts” (allgemeiner Begriffe, a redundant formulation), his essay 
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had thus defined all language as conceptual from the start. When Hardenberg 
extends the function of the schema to all signs, he merely continues a line of 
reasoning already introduced, but neglected, by Fichte. 

But Hardenberg is well aware that Fichte’s timely forgetting of language’s 
conceptuality is one of the most highly motivated omissions in all philoso- 
phy. By insisting on the role of the schema within all language, Hardenberg 
prolongs the moment that Fichte treats as local, inessential, and superses- 
sible within philosophical discourse: the “carrying over” of the sign, or its 
involvement with figuration and metaphor. Hardenberg recognizes that if all 
language is conceptual, and all signs involve a “crossing over,” then all lan- 
guage is metaphorical and figurative—including the language of philosophy. 

The Fichte Studies demonstrate that Hardenberg immediately realized this 
epoch-making implication of his sign theory. Just a few pages after complet- 
ing his semiotic fragment, he explicitly denies philosophy’s claims to a tran- 
scendental language: 


No transcendental language for applied philosophy / It contradicts it- 
self, because it grounds a contradiction—a necessary deception. Tran- 
scendental philosophy is sophism. (II, 138). 


Hardenberg turns Fichte’s origin of philosophy against itself. Where Fichte 
had tried to dismiss metaphorical “illusion” as an inessential moment that 
merely prepared the final victory of philosophy, Hardenberg celebrates its 
necessity. The “crossing over” of semiosis cannot, according to Hardenberg, 
be localized or superseded. It is not the “cause” of a possible “error or decep- 
tion” (Tauschung). There is a necessary deception in all language. From now 
on, the word “deception” (Tauschung) will surface in the Fichte Studies con- 
sistently modified by the adjectives “unavoidable” (unvermeidlich, p. 122), 
“necessary” (nothwendig, pp. 127, 136, 138), and “absolute” (absolut, p. 135). 
Philosophy’s greatest foes—metaphor and illusion—triumph in Harden- 
berg’s semiotics, and their triumph is inescapable. 

Hardenberg does not stop with his generalization of semiosis, metaphor, 
and deception within language. He quickly sees that the function of all three 
extends to all forms of thought and presentation (Darstellung). Again, Har- 
denberg is Fichtecizing when he draws this conclusion, which had already 
been approached by Fichte’s essay. There, in order to prepare for his later, 
crucial assertion of the priority of “abstract concepts” to their own signs, 
Fichte adds an unobtrusive footnote to deny the necessity of language to 
thought: 


I am not demonstrating here that man cannot think without language, 
and cannot have general, abstract concepts without it. He can certainly 
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do this by means of the images [Bilder] that he devises for himself 
through fantasy. (p. 103) 


It was certainly not lost on Hardenberg—whose first notes in the Fichte 
Studies associate the concept of identity with an image (Bild)—that even 
where Fichte seeks to deny the necessity of language for thought, he must 
fall back on figuration (Bildlichkeit). The Fichte Studies quickly draw out 
the implications of Fichte’s marginal admission. First, Hardenberg restates 
the inherent figuration of semiosis in his “theory of the sign,” which now 
becomes: “Theory of the sign—of the image” (Theorie des Zeichens—des 
Bildes; II, 155). Second, he explicitly rules out any possibility of “concepts” 
prior to semiosis: “A perceived concept is a sign” (Ein angeschauer Begriff ist 
ein Zeichen; II, 169). Finally, Hardenberg insists on the unavoidable role of 
deception (Tauschung) within all presentation (Darstellung): 


The deception of the imagination, or of reflection, is unavoidable in this 
field—in presentation. (II, 122) 


Such Fichtecizing undermines the entire edifice of Idealism, and in the 
following pages of the Fichte Studies Hardenberg revels in the necessity of 
illusion like a child delirious with a newly found power of destruction. Hav- 
ing dismissed philosophy’s linguistic pretensions by insisting on its par- 
ticipation in metaphor, the Fichte Studies turn to an examination of philoso- 
phy’s privileged concepts. Equating “deception” (Tauschung) with his earlier 
term, “illusion” (Schein), Hardenberg gives philosophy’s dearest illusions 
short shrift. Purity: “All purity is thus a deception of the imagination—a 
necessary fiction.” Truth: “Truth—fiction or illusion.” Mind: “Illusion is spirit 
or mind [Geist]” (II, 179). Thought: “All thought is thus an art of illusion.” 
Matter: “Illusion alone is the ground of form and matter” (II, 181). Being: 
“No being, no illusion—no illusion, no being” (II, 183). Finally, Hardenberg 
states quite simply what has been implicit from the beginning of the Fichte 
Studies: “Illusion is everywhere” (II, 180). 


The Power of Language 


Hardenberg’s exposure of the “illusions” of philosophy contributed to his 
increasing detachment from it after 1796. The Fichte Studies dismiss philoso- 
phy’s greatest claim—the claim to truthful presentation—by describing both 
truth and presentation as fiction. This is no passing accusation on Harden- 
berg’s part, for he continues to examine philosophy from the same angle in 
his notebooks of 1798. There, Hardenberg describes the novelistic deploy- 
ment of Fichte’s central philosopheme: “Fichte’s I—is a Robinson [Crusoe]—a 
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scientific fiction—to facilitate the presentation and development of the Science 
of Knowledge” (III, 405). The same notebook criticizes both Kant and Fichte 
for failing to understand the complicity of their work with poetry: “Fichte and 
Kant’s method is not yet presented completely and exactly enough. Both do 
not yet know how to experiment with facility and diversity—not at all poeti- 
cally—Everything is still so stiff, so anxious” (III, 445). Hardenberg objects to 
philosophy’s having become a rigid legalism, and he mocks “Kant's juridical 
spirit” (Kants Advocaten Geist; III, 420). Of course, there were other factors 
that contributed to Hardenberg’s distance from philosophy, since his ongoing 
professional training and the affair with Sophie left less time for its “pains- 
taking study.” Yet whatever time he could spare, Hardenberg increasingly 
devoted, not to philosophy, but to his own writing. This turn to the crafting of 
fictions underscores how Hardenberg’s interest in illusion was by no means 
simply theoretical. Hardenberg did not only move from a critique of philoso- 
phy toa theory of literature, but began to transfer his spare energies more to 
the writing of fiction after completing the Fichte Studies—and possibly before. 

The springboard for this increased involvement with his own writing was 
Hardenberg’s discovery of the power of language in the latter part of the 
Fichte Studies. Hardenberg comes very quickly to see language’s partici- 
pation in illusion as a source of power, which, in the Idealistic and post- 
Revolutionary climate of the mid-1790s, he imagines to himself on a grand 
scale. By the end of the Fichte Studies, Hardenberg is convinced—and this 
conviction will hold throughout his life—that words do not merely interpret 
the world, but themselves change it.*° The Fichte Studies and Hardenberg’s 
later works envision this change with a youthful zeal that combines Ideal- 
ism, Revolution, mysticism, nostalgia, and practicality. Hardenberg’s discov- 
ery of the power of language defines the educational project of Early Roman- 
ticism, and charts the course of his literary aspirations for the rest of his life. 


After criticizing philosophy for its participation in illusion, the Fichte Stud- 
ies return to the general problem of language with the sobering question: 
“How does language bear on reality?” (Was kann Sprache fiir Realitat en- 
thalten? II, 188). The question can serve as a motto for the remainder of the 
notebooks. Hardenberg immediately begins to explore language’s relation to 
“reality” by expanding language to include writing, speaking, and thinking, 
all three of which participate in semiotic figuration: “Written—spoken— 
thought language. [/] Language is material illusion—sign—image” (Ge- 
schriebene—gesprochene—gedachte Sprache. [/] Sprache ist materialer und 
Formaler Schein—Zeichen—Bild; II, 188). At first, this multiplication of “ma- 
terial” languages seems to compound rather than resolve the problem of 
their relation to “reality,” and Hardenberg pauses in his notes to recall the 
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Biblical archetype for the intersection of linguistic diversity and confusion: 
“Tower of Babel” (Thurmbau zu Babel; II, 189). Hardenberg’s expansion of 
language, and implicitly of illusion, threatens to lead, not to “reality,” but to 
confusion. 

Hardenberg responds to the problem by reformulating the relation of 
language to reality over the course of the next pages. Turning from language 
to the other side of the equation, to reality, he poses the question he will later 
explore in The Novices of Sais, as he asks: “What kind of thought-image of 
nature can language provide” (Was kann die Sprache fiir eine Art von Ge- 
dankenbild der Natur liefern; II, 189). Still puzzled, he asks even more funda- 
mentally a page or two later: “What is reality anyway?” (iiberhaupt w[as] ist 
Realitat? Il, 190). Clearly at a loss, Hardenberg reaches toward different 
kinds of knowledge, and, after comparing “philosophical power” to “the 
power of poetry” (philosophische Kraft / Dichtungskraft; II, 190), he finally 
arrives at a definition of “science” (Wissenschaft) which, by recalling his 
earliest notes, seems to promise a grasp on the “essence” of things: “Science 
is the—projection, grasped in signs, of the essence and qualities of A Whole” 
(Wissenschaft ist die—im Zeichen festgehaltne Vorstellung von dem Wesen 
und Eigenschaften Eines Ganzen; II, 228). 

Hardenberg immediately recognizes that a hasty turn to science will not 
solve his theoretical problem here. The question of language’s relation to 
reality remains unanswered. Hardenberg reminds himself of the unreliabil- 
ity of all language, which, in a dramatic turn, he now celebrates: “Hail to our 
language, that it is clumsy—the strong compel it, and it compels the weak” 
(Wohl unsrer Sprache, dafs sie ungelenk ist—der Starke zwingt sie und den 
Schwachen zwingt sie; II, 233). This affirmation of language as a means of 
power seems to remove it as far as possible from any ability to capture 
“reality.” Instead, language has become a tool, open to the manipulation of a 
human subject, who himself, according to Hardenberg, can become anything 
he wishes: “Man can become anything he reflects upon or determines for 
himself” (Der Mensch kann alles werden, worauf er reflectiren, oder was er 
sich vorsetzen kann; II, 233). Hardenberg appears to have moved the question 
of language away from one of its “reality” to one of sheer power, which he 
presents with a strange mixture of Enlightenment humanism and Idealist 
optimism. 

Yet it is precisely this combination of humanism, Idealism, and a semiotics 
of power—so typical of Hardenberg’s later Romanticism—that permits him 
to bring the problem of language back to “reality.” Having reminded himself 
of man’s power and possibilities in the most Idealistic of terms, Hardenberg 
finally arrives at a tentative solution to the problem of language’s relation to 
reality: “Wherever man sets his reality, whatever he fixes, is his God, his 
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world, His All. Relativity of morality / love /our pedantic principles (Wo 
d[er] Mensch seine Realitat hinsezt, was er fixirt, das ist sein Gott, seine Wel, 
Sein Alles. Relativitat der Moralitat. / Liebe /Unsre pedantische Grundsatze; II, 
233). “Reality” for Hardenberg is “projected” (hin-gesetzt) according to the 
same logic as any other “presentation” (Vor-stellung). Both are fictions or 
illusions that are neither found nor copied prior to language, but figured 
within it. Realities are semiotic constructions. 

It may be surprising for readers accustomed to Hardenberg’s more pious 
and amorous later works to discover that he had arrived early in his career at 
a keen awareness that “God,” “morality,” and “love” are inherently human 
constructions exposed to the workings of power—at least from the point of 
view of knowledge and language, or, in brief, of semiotics. Yet the Fichte 
Studies are quite direct about the theological and moral implications of de- 
scribing the “realities” of religion and morality as projections, and Harden- 
berg held fast to this view throughout his life. After all, it makes perfect 
sense that a writer who insists on the limitless possibilities of human de- 
velopment and the total extension of “illusion” would combine the two, and 
see human development as occurring through the powerful and imaginative 
manipulation of semiotically constructed “realities.” Hardenberg may have 
been in some sense profoundly religious, but we should not overestimate or 
misconstrue the piety of a writer who, as we shall soon see, insists, “The 
artist is thoroughly irreligious” (III, 488). 

We must, however, also be careful not to let Hardenberg’s “irreligiosity” 
trick us into quickly reducing his mysticism to cynicism, and thus into 
inverting—that is, repeating—the error of his first editors. Hardenberg’s 
writings are obviously mystical, and like all mysticism, they are ironic rather 
than cynical. Mysticism always insists on the individual’s experience of a 
“totality,” which must be expressed in a language simultaneously mystical 
and ironic. Although they do not employ the terms, the Fichte Studies clarify 
the basic connection between mysticism and irony—which is a hallmark, not 
only of Hardenberg’s writing, but of all Early Romanticism. 

After having reached a tentative conclusion concerning reality, the Fichte 
Studies return to the problem of “essence” (Wesen) and “quality” (Eigen- 
schaft), which they elaborate in a way that recalls Hardenberg’s earlier dis- 
cussion of being and undermines his initial definition of science. Harden- 
berg notes that essence is susceptible to an “exposition,” but not to knowl- 
edge: “Merely an exposition of essence is possible. Essence is not directly 
knowable” (Vom Wesen ist nur eine Exposition moglich. Wesen ist schlechthin 
nicht erkennbar; II, 238f.). He then denies that the “exposition” of essence can 
be any kind of positive knowledge derived from that of quality: “Essence 
cannot be known from any qualities” (Erkennen lafst sich das Wesen aus den 
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Eigenschaften nicht; II, 239). Finally, Hardenberg explains that the “exposi- 
tion” of essence entails only a negative determination that contrasts it to 


quality: 


It [essence/ Wesen] can only be opposed to qualities. Essence can only be 
negatively specified. It is what no quality is—Thus it is always essence 
that has qualities—It is the basis of everything—the basis of activity. Its 
specificity is the positive lack of all specificity. (II, 239) 


In defining essence as ‘beyond’ knowledge, Hardenberg repeats the structure 
of his earlier discussion of being as ‘beyond’ presentation. In both cases he 
points out the impossibility of their presentation (or representation), and 
insists that an unpresentable “ground” is negatively determined as the op- 
posite of its opposite. Just as being can only ‘present’ itself in (not being) 
nonbeing, so too must we think of essence as (essentially not) mere quality: 
“We will have discovered now—that essence, as we know and grasp it, is also 
only quality” (Wir werden nun bald entdeckt haben—dafX Wesen, wie wir es 
erkennen und begreifen, auch nur Eigenschaft ist; Il, 240). Hardenberg con- 
cludes that not only individual presentations, but even the ground of pre- 
sentation, insofar as it is determined (albeit negatively) within presentation, 
is merely “relative”: “All quality, all essence, all ground appears to be rela- 
tive” (Alle Eigenschaft, alles Wesen, aller Grund scheint relativ zu seyn; II, 
240). 

Hardenberg’s discussion of “essence” and “quality” resolves itself, then, 
into a cliché of modernity: everything is relative. Such a resolution is not 
uncommon in Romanticism, which can be justifiably read as something of an 
encyclopedia of modernity’s clichés. Yet what makes Hardenberg interest- 
ing, is that he defines exactly what this cliché means, and what modernity 
often forgets about it. First, Hardenberg insists that all “things” are con- 
stituted in a presentation that is metaphorical: “Only through the going over 
into another sphere is a thing a thing, or does a thing arise” (Nur durch 
Ubergehn in eine andre Sfare ist ein Ding ein Ding oder entsteht ein Ding; II, 
246). Second, Hardenberg makes clear that although all “appearances” and 
“things” are illusionary, derivative, and metaphorical, they are so, not in 
relation to each other, but in relation to an absolute ground that they always 
recall, as it were, nostalgically. 

Hardenberg never loses his nostalgia, his faith, in this ground of difference 
and appearance. It may be negatively determined, but any determination is 
implicitly positive as well, as Hardenberg admits in referring to its “positive 
lack of determination.” This “positive lack of determination” marks essence, 
being, and totality as transcendent and absolute, and Hardenberg’s insis- 
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tence on the “relativity” of “things” only drives him to cling all the more 
religiously to his belief in a totality ‘beyond’ relativity: 


Nothing in the world simply is; Being does not express identity. One 
knows nothing about a thing, if one simply knows that it is—properly 
understood. Being in the conventional sense expresses the qualities and 
relations and change of an object. Being stands in relation with the 
qualities. There is no thing, something for us any more. A thing can Be 
more or less—Only the totality absolutely is. (II, 247) 


Although “the totality” (das All) lies beyond knowledge, although it pre- 
sents itself only through a “negative determination,” it always retains its 
positive value: it alone is unconditioned and absolute. 

This structure of the “Absolute” explains how Romanticism can be simul- 
taneously mystical and ironic—and how its participation in one implies the 
other. Hardenberg’s writings—and those of Romanticism in general—oscil- 
late weirdly between reverence and irreverence, for their problematics of lan- 
guage and presentation demand both. On the one extreme, Hardenberg’s 
works are metaphysical, pious, and theological: they rest secure in a faith in 
an essence, being, or God that grounds all appearance. Yet the ground of pre- 
sentation, the totality (das All), remains itself unpresentable; and although 
one may feel an awe or reverence for essence, being, or God, none of them 
presents itself as such. As a result, Romanticism finds itself frantically ironic 
and irreverent in all its presentations, for nothing—including the concepts of 
essence, being, and God—ever captures the Absolute. All signs are fragments 
of a totality of whose ever-present absence, of whose un(re)presentability, 
they continually remind us. All signs thus fall prey to the destabilization of 
irony—to the disruption of their signification—for they all fall short of the 
Absolute.*! Even in the midst of its wildest ironies, Romanticism will stop to 
cry out with “yearning” or Sehnsucht: the failure of signification incessantly 
points to an Absolute that hovers right there or right here, always transcen- 
dently and tantalizingly out of reach. Just as mysticism is inherently ironic, 
“Romantic irony,” as Friedrich Schlegel would later baptize it, is inherently 
mystical. 

The final pages of the Fichte Studies attempt to mediate this split between 
language’s irony and mysticism, or its practicality and ideality. The Fichte 
Studies’ theories of presentation (Darstellung) and of signification (Theorie 
des Zeichens) lead to the simultaneously practical and mystical conviction 
that language, understood in its largest sense, both produces effects in “real- 
ity” and signifies—through its failure—a totality ‘beyond’ itself. Hardenberg 
seeks to explain this by showing how the movement between practicality 
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and Ideality defines the self (das Ich), whose function is to reconcile the two. 
Hardenberg announces his readiness to begin writing works of art at the end 
of the Fichte Studies only after having decided that this reconciliation is itself 
“an art” (Vollstdndiges Ich zu seyn, ist eine Kunst; II, 294). 

In their concluding pages, the Fichte Studies stress the power of language 
to produce effects. Language has power, not only because it influences ac- 
tivity, but because it is itself a kind of activity: 


Concepts, words produce effects on their objects—hence the power of 
words, and their utility. Where there are many words, there must also 
be much activity—as with the flow of money. 

Now I can do nothing better than complete my studies, and slowly 
practice French. (II, 258) 


Hardenberg underlines the words, “produce effects on their objects,” and re- 
turns to them to underline the phrase “produce effects” once more (wircken 
aufs Entgegengesezte). It were as if Hardenberg, after having initially pon- 
dered language as a “miracle” and an “illusion,” were himself surprised that it 
can do anything at all. Language has power, not despite, but because of its 
participation in illusion. All semiosis involves an activity of illusion, and this 
work becomes congealed, so to speak, in words—just as activity, according to 
Hardenberg, is congealed in money. Hardenberg seems both surprised and 
insistent about his discovery of the power and activity of words—and he 
stops, almost comically in his notes, to ponder the most practical way to 
conduct his own affairs.* 

This practical effect of words needs to be guided by the other tendency of 
language—its movement toward an “Ideal” that it can obliquely indicate, but 
not represent. Thus, the capacity of language to erect an Ideal paradoxically 
contributes to the production of effects in reality because of its distance from 


reality: 


To what extent do we never attain the Ideal? In so far as it would 
negate itself. To implement the effect of an Ideal, it must not reside in 
the sphere of common reality. (II, 259) 


While language produces effects because it embodies activity and produces 
realities, the Ideal produces effects only insofar as it cannot be realized. 
Language produces its own goal, and the means to approach it. 

The two extremes of the practical and the ideal are thus mediated by 
language and, Hardenberg explains, by the self (das Ich) that uses language. 
Just as Hardenberg’s notes had earlier described the movement of language 
as a movement of metaphor, as a “going-over” (Ubergehen), they had also 
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characterized the movement of the self as a “to and fro” between the “em- 
pirical I” and the “absolute I” (II, 117, 123, 126). Hardenberg reintroduces 
the general category of “selfhood” (Ichheit) later in his notebooks to mediate 
between reality and the Ideal, and by doing so, indicates how language, too, 
mediates between them: 


Selfhood or the productive power of imagination, the hovering—de- 
termines, produces the extremes between which it hovers—This is an 
illusion, but only in the realm of common understanding. Otherwise it 
is something thoroughly real, because the hovering, its cause, is the 
source, the mater of all reality, reality itself. (II, 266) 


The extremes of material reality and the Ideal are mediated and constituted 
by the movement of the self—and thus, of language—which Hardenberg, 
closely following Fichte, calls a “hovering” (Schweben). This hovering is 
both the source of common realities, and an absolute “reality itself’”—a 
reality that does not present itself as such, but only in the movement of the 
self or of language—the movement of metaphor “between spheres.” Real- 
ities, as we effect them, are the products of a more profound, absolute reality 
that never attains to presence, except insofar as it is acted out in the meta- 
phorical, figuring activity of the self and language. Thus the self and lan- 
guage produce realities, and, in producing them, enact the principle of a 
‘higher’ reality as well. Both are engaged in an activity that is simulta- 
neously ‘practical’ and ‘ideal.’ 

Hardenberg introduces the image of the “Golden Age” to the Fichte Stud- 
ies to figure this intersection of the practical and the Ideal.* Its image recurs 
throughout his works, and its structure remains fundamental to both his 
mystical and practical projects. The passage in the Fichte Studies sets a high- 
water mark for Hardenberg’s Idealism, but it is worth noting to clarify how 
Hardenberg tries to avoid utopianism in his later writings: 


If one speaks philosophically about what should happen, e.g., about 
the destruction of the Not-I, one should guard oneself against the illu- 
sion that there will come a time when this will occur—First of all, it is 
a contradiction in and of itself that there should happen within time 
something that abolishes all time, such as any grafting of the nonsen- 
sible, thinkable, subjective onto the sensible world of appearances. In 
the moment that we freely act, there is such a triumph of the infinite I 
over the finite I, for this moment the Not-I really is abolished—only not 
according to sensible existence. 

It is as it should and will be—the state of affairs remains eternally, 
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only the form changes incessantly. Time cannot ever stop—We cannot 
think away time—time ceases along with thought. Thinking outside of 
time is an absurdity. 

The world becomes ever more infinite for a living creature—there- 
fore there can be no end to the bindings of diversity, no state of repose 
for the thinking self—Golden Ages can appear—but they do not bring 
the end of things—the Golden Age is not the goal of man—He should 
always exist and be and remain a beautifully ordered individual—this is 
the tendency of his nature. (II, 269) 


The passage spells out the purpose of Hardenberg’s project in a way that 
qualifies his conception of mystical experience, and his mystical conception 
of language. The “Golden Age” marks the intersection of the real and the 
ideal, whether this be an intersection of the empirical and the absolute I in 
the destruction of the Not-I, or an ‘experience’ of the ground of appearance. 
Such a mystical “moment” marks the intersection between the particular 
and the infinite, but it is not an historical event that ever takes place. Neither 
a past origin nor a future goal for mankind, the “Golden Age” figures a 
mystical cessation of time during which the individual acts in harmony with 
the totality. At this moment, the “freely” acting individual becomes “beau- 
tifully ordered,” and unites the categories of the ethical, the rational, and the 
aesthetic. He becomes what he always is and should be: an active figuration 
of the figuring power of the totality. 

For all its mysticism, there is a persistent note of irony in Hardenberg’s 
description of the “Golden Age.” For although it subscribes to the Idealist 
ideology of the symbol—that is, the identification of the part with the whole, 
or the individual with the totality—Hardenberg’s writing maintains a sharp 
edge—a typically Romantic combination of irony and mysticism—that marks 
its difference or tension with regard to more strictly Idealist philosophies or 
religious mysticisms. Hardenberg’s choice of the literary trope of the “Gold- 
en Age” stresses the fictionality of such an event or experience, and Harden- 
berg explicitly warns against the “error” or “illusion” (Tauschung) of think- 
ing that such a subsumption of the individual by the infinite can occur within 
“sensible experience.” Hardenberg does not forget that he had insisted earlier 
in the Fichte Studies that “any elevation of the part to the whole is an illusion” 
(jedes Erheben des Theils zum Ganzen Tauschung ist; II, 130f.). His description 
of “the Golden Age” keeps the role of illusion squarely in view and thus 
maintains a precarious tension between his own writing and the more strictly 
Idealist ideology of the symbol. 

Even in the midst of his mystical fervor, Hardenberg insists on a certain 
irreducibility of the sensible individual by the Ideal totality: there is always a 
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residue of the material and the practical that Hardenberg refuses to sacrifice 
on the altar of the Absolute. One must, he insists, turn away from the 
Absolute—for this is the only means to ‘attain’ it: 


Only through a voluntary renunciation of the Absolute does our 
infinite, free activity arise—the only Absolute which can possibly be 
given to us and which we can only find through our inability to attain 
and know an Absolute. This Absolute which is given to us can only be 
known negatively, in that we act and find that what we seek is attained 
through no activity. (II, 269f.) 


The passage elaborates the idea that Hardenberg will later allegorize in “The 
Fairy Tale of Hyacinth and Roseblossom” within The Novices of Sais. One 
gains entrance to the Absolute only through the back door: that is, one 
‘attains’ it, ironically, by renouncing it—and finding out that one ‘already’ 
had it in the activity of seeking and renouncing it. To ‘attain’ the Absolute 
means merely to recognize that one already operates in accordance with it— 
the Absolute is not the goal, but the principle of our activity. It is “selfhood” 
or “hovering,” an incessant, metaphorical motion between the empirical and 
the ideal. 

Before the notebooks close, Hardenberg provides two clear examples of 
the directions his art will take. First, there is the mystical attempt to present 
presentation itself in language: to figure the Absolute, not in a figure, but in 
the process of figuration. To achieve this, the writing self must free itself of 
the illusion that it captures objects, and present only its own presentation for 
its presentation’s sake: 


The I must present itself as presenting./ The essential of presentation 
is—what the inessential of the object is/ If there is a special power of 
presentation—which presents merely in order to present—to present in 
order to present is a Free presentation. (II, 282) 


Presentation can present an “essence” only when it becomes autotelic: in 
presenting only “in order to present,” presentation presents only its own 
activity. When writing, or the writing subject, becomes fully immersed in its 
own activity, the “essence” of that activity will become ‘present.’ Harden- 
berg will always maintain this mystical belief concerning the activity of 
writing or of the self. Soon after completing the Fichte Studies he will at- 
tempt to enact the process of his own writing—in nearly the same words as 
in this passage—in his famous prose Monologue, and in a few years he will 
try, on a grander scale, to indicate the ‘presence’ of the Absolute in the 
peculiar negative theology of the Hymns to the Night. 

At the end of the Fichte Studies, Hardenberg also explains the more practi- 
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cal side of his later writings—their attempts to change specific “realities.” 
Just as Hardenberg’s mysticism will be charged with irony, his practicality 
will be tinged with mysticism. Hardenberg description of “art” in terms of a 
pure coincidence of “will” and “effect” pinpoints the mystical side of his 
practicality: 


Art is: the development of our effectiveness—Willing in a definite 
way—in accordance with an idea—To effect and to will is here One. 
Only the frequent exercise of our effectiveness, through which it be- 
comes more defined and powerful, develops art. (II, 284) 


Although art obliquely ‘presents’ the Absolute, it also extends the effect of 
the individual's will upon reality. Although it must work “in accordance with 
an ideal,” art also exercises practical power. Yet even here, Hardenberg’s 
understanding of practicality betrays its Idealism and mysticism. Harden- 
berg disrupts the Classical or Idealistic paradigms of language, knowledge, 
and activity by insisting on their necessary participation in semiosis, illusion, 
and power. However, in maintaining the supreme power of the self—its 
ability in any way to merge with the totality, to present only its own presen- 
tation, and to produce a pure synthesis of will and effect—Hardenberg aligns 
himself with the Idealistic tendencies to subsume the particular in the whole, 
to overcome difference, and to operate without any “material” interference 
from objects or other people. Hardenberg’s theories of language and presen- 
tation remain mystical and Idealist precisely insofar as they derive, not only 
from concepts of being, essence, and God, but from a concept of the self (das 
Ich) understood as a specific instance of universality and ideality. 

Hardenberg generally overlooks the ways in which language, along with 
its “illusions” and “realities,” is neither a personal nor universal, but a social 
construction. To be sure, his insistence on the role of illusion in signification 
and his detailed elaboration of the reciprocity of the signifiers tend to lead 
away from Idealism toward a recognition of the social construction of reality. 
But whenever he returns to the problem of the self and its relation to the 
Absolute, Hardenberg abandons the most radical possibilities of his own 
theory and obscures the importance of social difference. As with Kant and 
Fichte, it is Hardenberg’s hasty resolution of the problems of relation and 
communication with the expedient of the “schema” that betrays a faith in 
the intersection of the particular and the universal. When Hardenberg tries 
to apply the schema, or what he will later call the “magic wand of analogy” 
(der Zauberstab der Analogie; III, 518), to social questions, the naive Idealism 
of his writings will occasion the bewilderment and consternation of his 
readers—as with Faith and Love, and Europa. 

Hardenberg’s retreat from the possibilities of his own semiotic theory 
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leads him repeatedly back to Idealism and mysticism, even in his more 
practical understanding of language, and the final pages of the Fichte Studies 
first mention the “magic” that will later inform his often naive theory of 
“magic Idealism” (II, 295). Such Idealistic naiveté can turn quite sinister in 
the realm of social practice, when language’s powerful manipulation of illu- 
sions is subordinated to a political totality. It is for this reason that Harden- 
berg’s theories of language, presentation, and art, like those of all Idealism, 
fall so easily prey to a species of totalitarian social practice.*# Without any 
doubt, there is also a strong democratic tendency in Hardenberg’s politics, 
and a conscious attempt to continue the often more pluralistic humanism of 
the Late Enlightenment. Yet even here—or especially here—Hardenberg’s 
social thought remains in crucial respects totalitarian, insistent on the subla- 
tion of the individual and of difference to an all-encompassing social “total- 
ity.” This totalitarian tendency is frighteningly clear in the final pages of the 
Fichte Studies, where Hardenberg describes the “principle of perfection in 
humanity”: 


Principle of perfection in humanity—humanity would not be human- 
ity—if a thousand-year empire did not have to come. This principle is in 
every small detail of everyday life—visible in everything—The true 
always maintains itself—The good forces its way through—Man again 
advances—Art develops—Science appears—and only the accidental, the 
individual disappears—It is the struggle of the transitory with the last- 
ing—finally Hercules learns to kill the ever-growing Hydra—Finally 
victory must come 4 l’ordre du jour—result of the most calculating, the 
most exact art—Art must triumph over the crude mass—Practice makes 
perfect [literally: Practice makes the master]. (II, 291) 


Written in fall 1796, the passages demonstrates the complicity of Romantic 
semiotics and politics with the mutual implication of Idealism and totalitari- 
anism. Both Idealism and totalitarianism envision the subsumption of the 
part within the whole: in Hardenberg’s words, the “disappearance” of the 
“individual” within “ein tausendjahriges Reich.” It is here, in its social prac- 
tice, that Hardenberg’s semiotic irony—and all Romantic irony—so easily 
spills over into a cynical politics that advocates, in the name of “humanity,” a 
“most calculating” use of “art” to become “master” over the monstrous 
“Hydra” of the “crude mass.” Although Hardenberg cannot have foreseen 
how such a politics would actually be implemented over a century later, he 
was well aware of the practical implications of what he was writing. Two 
years earlier, the Terror had been a l’ordre du jour, only to be succeeded by a 
cynical Directory at the end of 1795. L’ordre du jour was violence in the name 
of humanité. 
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A cynical, totalitarian politics does not, however, exhaust or define Har- 
denberg’s social aspirations. The combination of Idealism, mysticism, irony, 
and semiotics that Hardenberg uses to elaborate the intersection of prac- 
ticality and ideality tends in many directions. Hardenberg is ready to explore 
them when he writes, near the conclusion of the Fichte Studies, “The Fich- 
tean philosophy is an invitation to the independent activity of one’s self” 
(Die Fichtische Filosofie ist eine Aufforderung zur Selbstthatigkeit; Il, 271). 
Hardenberg is describing Fichte’s effect on him as much as Fichte’s own 
philosophy. The study of Fichte led Hardenberg to the recognition of the role 
of the imagination in all thought, language, and activity, and thus to the 
credo of Romanticism: “The greatest good consists in the power of imagina- 
tion” (Das grosseste Gut besteht in der Einbildungskraft; Il, 275). By taking 
Fichte as his starting point, Hardenberg inaugurated Early Romanticism 
with a call for incessant activity guided by the imagination—in other words, 
with a demand for the widest possible dissemination of art.* 

With the completion of the Fichte Studies, Hardenberg’s writing will turn 
ever more from theory to practice. He will be finished with neither philoso- 
phy nor theory, but he will be filled with a new purpose. He is convinced that 
his insight into the workings of language and illusion can help set his life in 
order, change the course of art, and promote revolutionary social change. 
The “Golden Age” is on the horizon of a post-Revolutionary Europe. Har- 
denberg is twenty-four years old, and he is ready to begin. 


Part Ill. Practice 





Chapter 4 
The Richly Sown Field: Writings of 1798 


1798: Texts/Pretexts/Contexts 


Hardenberg wrote relatively little during the spring and summer of 1797. 
What energies he could spare from work, studies, and travel, he devoted to 
his correspondence and Journal, both of which put his semiotic theory into 
practice mourning Sophie. With less intensity he read Goethe, continued his 
notes on Kant and Fichte, and, toward the end of the year, occupied himself 
anew with the writings of Hemsterhuis, upon whose theory of the sign he 
now made specific comments.’ Yet Hardenberg’s notebooks of 1797 are often 
filled more with excerpts and commentary than with his own speculations. 
His most pressing need was to engrave Sophie among his letters and Journal, 
where he could master the play of her presence and absence. In the mourning 
of 1797, Hardenberg learned to alter his moods “arbitrarily and willfully” 
(nach Willkiihr; IV, 40), and to produce effects—or so he believed—“truly 
outside” himself (wahrhaft au8er mir; III, 374). 

After mourning in Weifsenfels and Tennstedt, Hardenberg moved to Frei- 
berg for a year and a half of training at its mining academy, the first school 
ever founded for practical mining technology. Before his departure, Harden- 
berg had mused on the possibility of being able “to treat the sciences scien- 
tifically and poetically.” After his arrival he brought his belief in the coinci- 
dence of the “practical” and the “poetic” to bear on his study of the natural 
sciences (II, 390). After only a few months he was convinced of the feasibility 
of his approach, and on 24 February 1798 he wrote A. W. Schlegel: 


Henceforth J am practicing nothing but poesy—the sciences must all be 
poeticized—I hope to speak with you at length about this real, scientific 
poesy. (IV, 252) 


Although it occurs in the letter accompanying the manuscript of Pollen to its 
prospective publisher, the statement is neither hyperbolic nor ingratiating. 
Hardenberg was now confident that all the sciences were “poetic” in so far as 
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they involved the purposeful use of signs, and he began to approach all 
bodies of systematic knowledge as “sign systems” (Zeichensysteme).? Fur- 
thermore, since knowledge was a semiotic construction, it was understand- 
able only as a schematic projection of the self: “We know something only— 
in so far as we can express it—i.e. make it.”> 

As his studies progressed, Hardenberg continued to explore the schematic 
activity of the self as grounding the relation among the various sciences. He 
began to treat the sciences as analogous to one another in technical notes 
kept from summer 1798 to spring 1799, and now known as the Frieberg 
Studies in Natural Science (Die freiberger wissenschaftlichen Studien). At the 
same time, Hardenberg conceived the plan of a Romantic encyclopedia that 
would demonstrate the principles underlying the analogical relation among 
the sciences. In fall 1798 he began to assemble the jottings that would grow 
into the Allgemeine Brouillon (Sketches for a General Compendium), a vast 
collection of notes and excerpts maintained until his departure from Freiberg 
in May 1799. 

For the greater part of 1798, Hardenberg focused his work outside the 
sciences on the political and social situation of Europe in the wake of the 
French Revolution. The volatile social issues provoked by the Revolution had 
begun to come to the fore in his notebooks with the latter part of the Fichte 
Studies, and throughout Hardenberg’s writings the Revolution and its after- 
math are never far away. Hardenberg’s semiotic theory was initially elabo- 
rated in direct response to Fichte’s philosophy, but his refinement of it, and 
his later application of it to social issues, were closely informed by the 
political and cultural context of the 1790s. By the end of 1797, after having 
completed the Fichte Studies and his mourning for Sophie, Hardenberg was 
ready to formulate his own response to the Revolution in an ambitious and 
extensive application of his semiotic theory to practice. In the first months of 
1798 Hardenberg launched his public career in letters with a series of tenden- 
tious writings that sought to address and to affect the post-Revolutionary 
institutions of Europe. Experimental and sometimes daring, the writings of 
1798 mark out the richly sown field of Hardenberg’s first attempts to alter the 
intellectual and social landscape of Europe. 


A child of the Revolution, Hardenberg never doubted that it would prove 
epoch-making in world history. The brief span of his life, from 1772 to 1801, 
situates him most peculiarly in this respect. Hardenberg belonged to the 
generation of young German intellectuals electrified by the Revolution, but 
because of his premature death, he never came to share the disappointment 
and reaction of his generation after 1800. Because of its brevity, his life 
differs sharply from that of the Schlegels, Tieck, Hegel, Schelling, and most 
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other writers involved in Romanticism and turn-of-the-century Idealism. 
(Hélderlin, isolated by his mental withdrawal after 1800, is the other pre- 
eminent exception to the general trajectory of Romantics and Idealists to- 
ward reaction.)* 

Hardenberg was always the right age to be most affected by developments 
in France. He had barely turned seventeen when the Bastille was stormed. 
He was twenty when Louis XVI went to the guillotine, and twenty-one at 
the height of the Terror. In 1794, just days before the news of Robespierre’s 
execution reached him, the twenty-two-year-old Hardenberg expressed his 
aspirations to Friedrich Schlegel in a letter that succinctly captures his exu- 
berant sense of the intertwining of personal and political destiny: 


My entire character has received a political-philosophical swing, and 
frankly quite imperceptibly. [. . .] Things are becoming realities today, 
which would have been shut up in the philosophical crazy house just 
ten years ago. [. . .] Should heaven grant that my wedding night be a St. 
Bartholomew’s night for despotism and imprisonment, I shall truly 
celebrate my marriage. It oppresses my heart that the chains do not fall 
immediately, as did the walls of Jericho. (IV, 140f.) 


The coming years would temper the youthful Hardenberg’s enthusiasm, but 
never extinguish it. He continued to applaud Robespierre’s “consequence” 
after the older generation had turned from the Terror in disgust, and in May 
1795 he and Sophie gleefully celebrated his twenty-third birthday around a 
cake topped with the Revolutionary tricolor and cockade.> In the closing 
months of 1797, he and his generation could still believe that there were 
solid grounds for progressive change in Europe. France had just repelled the 
First Coalition, and the Allies had recognized French control of the Rhine’s 
left bank at Campo Formio. Neither the Second Coalition nor the Eighteenth 
Brumaire was on the horizon. German lands had come under the admin- 
istration of a republic, and, for the moment, post-Revolutionary Europe was 
at peace. 

Hardenberg’s enthusiasm had been nurtured by pretexts as well as con- 
texts: not only by the dramatic events of the 1790s, but by the initial re- 
sponse of the previous generation of German intellectuals to the Revolution. 
The Enlightenment’s strident belief in social progress had found persuasive 
voices in the young Fichte and Schiller, and to a lesser degree, in the slightly 
older Goethe, Kant, and Herder, all of whom encouraged the hopes of a new 
generation for change at home as well as abroad. Hardenberg’s application of 
his semiotic theory to social issues was carefully informed by the political 
writings of Kant, Fichte, and Schiller, all of whom—at least until the Terror— 
had greeted the Revolution as a leap forward for the Enlightenment. 
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Kant and Fichte had taught Hardenberg that seemingly utopian ideals 
could bear directly on political practice.* The intimate connection between 
theory and practice—a cornerstone of the Enlightenment—had been care- 
fully developed by Kant, whose essay “On Perpetual Peace” (“Zum ewigen 
Frieden,” 1795) closed with the claim: “Perpetual peace is no empty idea, but 
a task, which, gradually resolved, constantly progresses toward its goal.”7 
Kant’s popular essay helped clarify Hardenberg’s politics, as it categorically 
declared that “the civil constitution of every state should be republican” and 
differentiated republicanism from democracy by insisting that the former 
entailed freedom and legal equality, regardless of regime.* Hardenberg re- 
sponded to Kant by insisting that any “regulative idea” had to be first ex- 
pressed in language, after which it became “infinitely useful”; and in Faith 
and Love, he would amplify Kant’s political distinctions with the claim that 
monarchy and republicanism not only tolerate, but imply one another (II, 
490). Kant’s attractive mixture of Idealism and republicanism bore a strong 
appeal for the young Hardenberg, who used his semiotic theories to ground 
and to extend Kant’s practical Idealism. 

Hardenberg was stirred by Fichte’s early and outspoken republican poli- 
tics (which eventually led to his dismissal from Jena on the alleged grounds 
of “atheism”). Fichte demanded intellectual liberalization in his “Reclama- 
tion of the Previously Suppressed Freedom of Thought from the Crowns of 
Europe” (1793), and he argued the cause of republican France in his Contri- 
bution to the Rectification of Public Opinion Concerning the French Revolution 
(1793).? Yet Fichte’s most inspiring early work—for Hardenberg and his 
entire generation—was the fiery series of public speeches delivered upon his 
arrival at Jena, Some Lectures concerning the Scholar's Vocation (1794).'° 
Although Fichte would be remembered by posterity more for his patriotic, 
anti-French Speeches to the German Nation (Reden an die deutsche Nation, 
1807-1808), it was his earlier lectures that initially set a generation ablaze. 

The major claims of Fichte’s lectures find an echo in Hardenberg’s writ- 
ings on society and politics. Central among these is the statement at the end 
of Fichte’s preface, which—more bluntly than Kant’s later essay, and quite 
congruently with Hardenberg’s later semiotics—insists: 


We know as well as other people, and perhaps better than they, that 
ideals do not present themselves in the actual world. We assert only 
this: that it is in accordance with ideals that actuality must be judged, 
and—by those persons who feel the strength within themselves to do 
so—changed."! 


Hardenberg incorporated this call to action into the Fichte Studies’ semiotics 
of the ideal and the practical, in which his elaborations of the “Golden Age” 
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and its “endless approximation of the goal” were prompted by their formula- 
tions in Fichte’s lectures.!2 The Fichte Studies’ assumption of the regulatory 
nature of the schema within language, and Hardenberg’s later extension of it 
to the analogy between individual and social harmony, both respond to 
Fichte’s often expressed demand, put forth in the lectures with succinct 
bearing on Darstellung: 


Man [. . .] must attempt to bring things into harmony with the pure 
form of the I, so that their presentation, in so far as it depends on their 
characteristics, will coincide with it as well.13 


Hardenberg subscribes to Fichte’s grounding of social practice in a philoso- 
phy of the self (das Ich), which he expands to stress the participation of social 
institutions in language and semiosis. 

Yet just as Hardenberg’s semiotic theory not only develops but compli- 
cates the program of Idealistic philosophy, so too does his social theory 
complicate that of Fichte, who shares the Enlightenment’s belief in truth and 
reason as basic to all human progress. Fichte reiterates the fundamental 
idea of Lessing’s treatise “On the Education of the Human Race” (“Uber die 
Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts,” 1780) in the central contention of his 
lectures: 


The true vocation of the scholarly class is the supreme supervision of the 
actual progress of the human race in general and the unceasing promotion 
of this progress. [. . .] It is the vocation of the scholar to be the teacher of 
the human race [. . .] the educator of mankind.” 4 


Fichte’s scholar (der Gelehrte, the man of knowledge) remains aligned with 
the Enlightenment’s optimistic faith in a progressive and universal educa- 
tion unfolding with truth and reason. Fichte extends the secularization of 
Lessing’s divinely sanctioned plan for human development by assigning the 
role of educator to the “scholar” (proudly referring to himself and his au- 
dience) where Lessing gives it to “prophets” or “God” (unconsciously imply- 
ing himself and anyone else gifted enough to comprehend the plans of the 
divinity). Insofar as Fichte never abandons or complicates his belief in truth 
and reason, he remains squarely within the Enlightenment. 

Playing God in his surreptitious way would get Fichte into trouble at Jena; 
and when Hardenberg, too, decides to play along in the scheme for human 
education, his game takes on a demonic edge. Pollen will echo Lessing and 
Fichte’s pretentions by claiming, “We are on a mission. We are called to the 
transformation of the earth,” but Hardenberg understands the means of this 
change rather differently than his Enlightenment predecessors. Hardenberg 
is usually more careful than the exponents of Enlightenment humanism 
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about the difference between the individual and the divinity, or between the 
“empirical” and the “absolute self.” For although Hardenberg grants the 
possibility of a mystical merging of the individual with the absolute—a 
merging ultimately permitted by the schematism of the human mind— 
insofar as any particular individual thinks or acts, he operates within his 
difference from the absolute self or divinity. To put it most generally: al- 
though Hardenberg believes that the schematism of the mind underlies the 
analogy among all forms of knowledge, he has no concept of reason as a 
guarantor of discursive truth in the sense understood by the Enlightenment. 
All education involves an individual’s use of language, and thus involves 
itself in illusion and deception (Tauschung). Although Hardenberg’s under- 
standing of the schema guarantees an ultimate congruity between the ac- 
tivity of the individual and the universal scheme of things, his insistence on 
the role of figuration and deception in the expression of the schema—in 
knowledge, language, or education—marks a decisive break with Enlighten- 
ment humanistic pedagogy.'® 

In his insistence on the role of illusion in human education, Hardenberg 
shows himself to be less the student of Fichte and more that of Schiller. 
Hardenberg conceives of social practice along the lines developed between 
the ideal and the practical by philosophical Idealism, but his interventions in 
the task of “human education” rely on Schiller’s application of aesthetics to 
the social. As is well known, Schiller’s aestheticization of the social was 
prompted by his reading of Kant’s Critique of Judgment, but Kant’s more 
strictly philosophical inheritor, Fichte, kept strategically distant from such 
an authorization of aesthetics. Fichte’s philosophy is always careful to con- 
tain the enemy of “illusion,” and his Lectures quickly qualify their definition 
of the scholar by proscribing any recourse to compulsion or deception as 
pedagogical tools: 


The scholar will never try to lead men to embrace his own convictions 
through compulsory means, through the use of physical force; in our 
age one should not even waste words on such folly; but he should also 
never deceive them.'° 


As ever, Fichte remains oblivious to the implications of his own use of 
rhetorical and metaphorical discourse, as he naively insists that the scholar 
must avoid both compulsion (Zwangsmittel) and deception (Tauschung) in 
the task of education. 

Schiller, on the other hand, openly celebrates “aesthetic illusion” (astheti- 
schen Schein) as a means to education in his famous series of letters On the 
Aesthetic Education of Man (Uber die distheticsche Erziehung des Menschen in 
einer Reihe von Briefen, 1795).1” Schiller insists on the importance of the 
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ideal to any understanding of reality, but he departs from Idealism in assign- 
ing an important cultural function to the “realm of beautiful illusion” (das 
Reich des schénen Scheins; p. 668). Schiller decisively opened the door to 
what continues to be called—conveniently, if at times inexactly—the aesthet- 
icization of the social and political.1* The two final letters of On the Aesthetic 
Education of Man insist that “indifference to reality and interest in illusion 
are a true enlargement of humanity and a decisive step toward culture” (die 
Gleichgiiltigkeit gegen Realitat und das Interesse am Schein [ist] eine wahre 
Erweiterung der Menschheit und ein entschiedener Schritt zur Kultur; p. 656). 
Such a “step” not only occurred in the past, but continues to operate in the 
present: only “in the world of illusion” (in der Welt des Scheins; p. 658) can 
the individual realize his identity with the human race as a whole, and 
_identify with its progress (p. 401). “Honest illusion” permits “the ideal to 
govern actual life” (p. 659), and “taste alone introduces harmony into so- 
ciety, because it fosters harmony in the individual” (Der Geschmack allein 
bringt Harmonie in die Gesellschaft, weil er Harmonie in dem Individuum 
stiftet; p. 667). For Schiller, the “realm of illusion” grounds culture, fosters 
harmony, and realizes the ideal. 

The problem that Schiller cannot overcome in the closing sections of the 
Aesthetic Education is similar to that which confounds Fichte in the essay on 
language: how to shut the lid on the Pandora’s box of illusion once it has 
been opened. He is no more successful with Schein than Fichte with Tau- 
schung. In a desperate attempt to realign himself with the morality of Ideal- 
ism, Schiller tries to separate “illusion” from “truth” and submit the former 
to the latter (p. 658). Simplifying Kant, he differentiates between “honest” 
and “false illusion” (aufrichtiger/falscher Schein) by explaining that illusion 
is “honest” only when “autonomous”—that is, when it operates “aesthet- 
ically” and “expressly renounces all claims to reality” (sich von allem An- 
spruch auf Realitat lossagt; p. 658). In the end, Schiller attempts to return to 
Idealism’s strict circumscription of the aesthetic. 

Schiller cannot cogently maintain his belatedly contrived and self-contra- 
dictory argument, and he takes refuge—as he always does in such cases— 
behind a smokescreen of indignant, moralizing rhetoric. His essay virulently 
condemns the “false illusion” that “counterfeits reality” and “uncleanly” 
serves as “a base tool for material ends” (Sobald er falsch ist und Realitat 
heuchelt, und sobald er unrein [. . .| ist, ist er nichts als ein niedriges Werkzeug 
zu materiellen Zwecken; p. 659). He contrasts the elevating use of “beautiful 
illusion,” whose objects are “without reality,” to the base recourse to a “false 
and dependent illusion,” necessitated by the “impotence and perversity” of a 
people (or of “peoples,” Volker) who in using it only manage to betray their 
“moral worthlessness and aesthetic incapacity” (Zum falschen und bediirf- 
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tigen Schein nimmt nur die Ohnmacht und die Verkehrtheit ihre Zuflucht, und 
einzelne Menschen sowohl als ganze Volker [. . .] beweisen zugleich ihren 
moralischen Unwert un ihr dsthetisches Unvermégen; p. 659). Rant as he will, 
Schiller cannot get Schein back in the box, for his essay has already extended 
the “realm of illusion” beyond containment. Schiller can try to delimit “true” 
from “false” illusion, but the absurdity of the distinction is only compounded 
by his accusation that “false illusion” seeks to “counterfeit reality” —for after 
all, it is the counterfeiting of reality that makes illusion. Schiller’s desire for a 
“pure” illusion is similarly hopeless, for no illusion can become so “pure” as 
to do without “reality”: any illusion needs a medium of presentation. In 
effect, Schiller admits that there is no access to an “outside” of illusion— 
upright Kantian that he is—when he locates the origin of illusion in man “as 
perceiving subject” (aller Schein aber urspriinglich von dem Menschen als 
vorstellendem Subjekte [. . .| sich herschreibt; p. 658). Even though he seeks to 
close his essay by delimiting a realm of pure, ideal illusion, his argument has 
already irrevocably extended its domain over all possible experience. 

The young Hardenberg responds to Schiller’s convoluted and pretentious 
argument as he does to Fichte’s essay on the origin of language. Fichte had 
introduced illusion into language in order to account for the invention of 
philosophical abstractions, and he later tried to circumscribe its operation to 
protect the truth of his discourse. Hardenberg responded by insisting on the 
necessary operation of illusion in all language, and by reducing truth to one of 
its effects. Similarly, Schiller introduces the category of illusion in order to 
lead man toward the ideal of culture, and he tries at the close of his argument 
to differentiate between its good and bad uses to preserve its morality for 
education. Hardenberg responds by exploiting illusion as a pedagogical tool, 
and by investigating its inescapable—and extra-moral—function within cul- 
tural institutions.!? Just as Hardenberg learns from Fichte—by reading him 
against the grain—that Tauschung cannot be delimited or controlled within 
Darstellung, he learns from Schiller that Schein cannot be refined into a 
“pure” form, banned from “human education,” nor excluded from social 
institutions. For Hardenberg, “aesthetic education” is not a limited (if privi- 
leged) part of “the education of the human race,” but a necessary component 
of all education. Although Hardenberg believes as firmly as any Enlighten- 
ment thinker—and perhaps more excitedly—in the necessity of leading man- 
kind forward in its education, he extends the role of illusion—whether as 
Schein or Tauschung, illusion or deception, it makes no difference—through- 
out the Romantic projects of language, education, politics, and religion. There 
is no realm—linguistic, scientific, social, or moral—that operates outside 
illusion, for the simple reason that we have no access to such an outside. Like 
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the old man of Goethe’s “Fairy Tale” (Das Marchen, 1795), Hardenberg 
proclaims that Schein, along with wisdom and force, governs the world.”° 


Questions of who or what governs the world were hardly remote in 1798. 
When Hardenberg decided to engage his semiotic theory with social issues, 
he was seeking an active part in the historical developments of his day. 
Hardenberg’s experiments bridging theory and practice continued until the 
end of 1800, when his illness so debilitated him that he could neither write 
nor speak. Yet within the brief span of these three years, Hardenberg’s 
writing developed steadily, although his method of working on various proj- 
ects concurrently or intermittently makes this process difficult to trace. 

Hardenberg tended to write more or less simultaneously about all the 
areas of his interest, and his writings jump back and forth among linguistic, 
philosophical, scientific, political, and religious observations—insofar as they 
can even be delimited from one another. His application of semiotic theory 
develops along different fronts simultaneously. It would be nearly impossi- 
ble to describe Hardenberg’s development by reading him this way—pro- 
gressively across all his areas of interest—and it might not be the most 
fruitful way to do so. Hardenberg’s treatment of different fields does not 
develop homogeneously nor en bloc, but erratically and unevenly. During a 
certain period, some areas progress and reach clear formulations, while oth- 
ers become complicated and contradictory; in a few months the situation 
reverses itself. Hardenberg’s ‘development’ is not linear. 

Any attempt to describe the trajectories of Hardenberg’s brief but complex 
career must avoid the two extremes of a wandering and associational para- 
phrase, and an artificial, simplifying rigidity. Faced with Hardenberg’s seem- 
ingly amorphous body of work, traditional criticism has tended to sidestep 
the issue of development, and has concentrated on individual works or prob- 
lems in his work as a whole. At their best, these synchronic readings of 
Hardenberg’s oeuvre have isolated underlying trends and systematized his 
more or less static theories; but in order to do so, they have had to move 
rather freely among his writings, and they often pay minimal attention to its 
different genres and periods. 

The synchronic approach to Hardenberg’s writings had its cause in the 
uncertain dating of his manuscripts. Little was sure, aside from the fact that 
they were all obviously composed in the span of a few years. Over the past 
ten to twenty years, however, the meticulous dating of Hardenberg’s manu- 
scripts by the editors of the critical edition has permitted us to read dia- 
chronically along the length of Hardenberg’s career, as well as synchronically 
across his production in various genres. The picture of Hardenberg’s writing 
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that has emerged from the new edition shows that he tended to gravitate 
around relatively distinct areas of investigation for certain periods of time, 
and that his ideas tended to congeal around individual works. Hardenberg’s 
major texts help to organize the investigation of his career into various 
periods, and they illustrate a certain systematicity of interest in the diverse 
body of his writing as well. 

Although the critical edition has indicated a generally systematic develop- 
ment among Hardenberg’s writings, we should not oversimplify it. Harden- 
berg’s individual works often overlapped with one another in the periods of 
their composition, and they all draw on his roughly contemporaneous note- 
books and correspondence. Although Hardenberg’s works serve to focus his 
investigations of relatively defined issues at different stages of his career, 
there is no denying that our isolation of such issues and stages depends upon 
interpretive judgments that need to remain flexible. The critical fabrication of 
textual “constellations” among Hardenberg’s writings is unavoidable; and— 
to borrow twice from among Walter Benjamin’s felicitous terms—they help 
us trace lines of association through which the writings mutually “illumi- 
nate” one another. 

With such reservations in mind, we can organize Hardenberg’s more ma- 
ture work into two separate periods. The first corresponds with Hardenberg’s 
stay in Freiberg from December 1797 to May 1799, the second with his 
productive years in Weifenfels from May 1799 to fall 1800. Within these 
two periods, his writings arrange themselves around various major texts. The 
writings of the first period, composed mostly within 1798, include his note- 
books (the Freiberg Studies in Natural Science and the Allgemeine Brouillon), 
his two published fragment collections (Pollen and Faith and Love), his Dia- 
logues, the Monologue, and The Novices of Sais. Those of the second period, 
written from mid-1799 to late 1800, include his marginalia to Friedrich 
Schlegel’s Ideas, his notebooks, and his most famous works: the essay Europa, 
his Song Book, the Hymns to the Night, and Heinrich von Afterdingen. 


Logological Fragments, Poeticisms, and Poésie 


In 1798, Hardenberg was eager to get his ideas into print. His letter of 24 
February, which accompanied the manuscript of Pollen to the Schlegels, men- 
tions three other writings he can also send, if they are interested: 


If this bunch suits you, I can oblige with still more. I have some pages of 
logological fragments, poéticisms, and the beginning of a work entitled 
the Novice of Sais—likewise fragments—all in relation to nature. (IV, 


251) 
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The alternation of excitement and coolness in Hardenberg’s letter betrays 
his inexperience in the publishing business. An outsider by geography and 
choice to the world of Berlin publishing, he remained dependent on the 
Schlegels throughout his life for access to print. Hardenberg may have re- 
sented his more cosmopolitan friends’ lack of interest—as his biting private 
comments on the Athenaeum would seem to indicate—but there was little he 
could do about it. To the Berliners, he was a provincial writer—regardless of 
his family name—and his writings would soon become too hot to handle.”! 

When the Schlegels changed their minds about Hardenberg’s market- 
ability after his death, they also preserved the manuscripts of the Logological 
Fragments, the Poéticisms, and Poésie, as well as an autograph entitled Mixed 
Observations—an early version of the manuscript they had issued as Pollen 
in the Athenaeum.” These three brief theoretical texts, along with Harden- 
berg’s Mixed Observations or Pollen, delineate the project that the aspiring 
young author set himself at the start of 1798. 


The notebooks to which Hardenberg turned with renewed vigor at the end of 
1797 retrace the theory of the Fichte Studies before setting off toward prac- 
tice. Hardenberg started taking notes under the heading “Philosophical Frag- 
ments,” but he soon changed it to “Logological Fragments.” It is not difficult 
to see why. As they had done before, Hardenberg’s notes begin with philoso- 
phy, and they open with the critical assertion: “The history of philosophy 
until now has been nothing but a history of attempts to discover philoso- 
phizing” (II, 522). After a few pages, Hardenberg claims that even Fichte, the 
“inventor of a completely new way of thinking,” will soon be surpassed by 
people “who will Fichtecize much better than Fichte.” Indirectly referring to 
his own plans, Hardenberg argues that the agents of progress will not be 
philosophers, but artists: “When one finally begins to practice Fichtecizing 
artistically [. . .] wonderful works of art could arise” (II, 524). Hardenberg’s 
first notes in this new period of creativity thus recapitulate the earlier drift 
of his thought from philosophy to fiction. Once he had reduced Fichte’s phi- 
losophy to a mere prelude for a new kind of artistic writing, Hardenberg 
changed the title of his notes from “Philosophical” to “Logological” frag- 
ments—as he reached for a new sheet of paper in the middle of his thirteenth 
fragment. 

The Logological Fragments, like the Fichte Studies, stress linguistic issues 
in philosophy from the start, and their examination of language begins even 
before Hardenberg seems to notice it. The third fragment in particular re- 
calls the Fichte Studies’ long semiotic fragment. It applies the scenario of 
reciprocal sign use to philosophy, and shows Hardenberg growing more 
reserved about language as a means of communication: 
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The letter is only an aid for philosophical communication, whose proper 
function consists in the excitation of a definite line of thought. The 
speaker thinks[,] produces—the hearer thinks back—reproduces. Words 
are a deceptive medium of pre-thinking—the undependable vehicle of a 
definite, specific stimulus. The true teacher points the way. If his stu- 
dent is indeed eager for truth, he only needs to give a hint to help him 
find what he is seeking. (II, 522) 


Although Hardenberg begins by describing the role of (philosophical) lan- 
guage in the communication and reproduction of thought, he quickly re- 
trenches by specifying that language does not reproduce thoughts, but only 
gives a “hint” (Wink) from which the reader departs to discover (or re- 
produce) a specific train of thought (ostensibly available through the univer- 
sal schema underlying thought). Because language only excites thoughts (or 
more exactly, “pre-thought,” Vordenken), it may or may not help to re- 
produce a speaker or writer’s chain of thought. 

Hardenberg’s argumentation in this initial fragment indicates how his 
choice of the title “Logologische Fragmente” marks an intensification of the 
two divergent tendencies of his early theory of language. On the one hand, 
Hardenberg continues to see language as an unreliable means to provoke 
thought. On the other, he still assumes that the thoughts produced by both 
parties can be identically structured or follow the same logic. In both cases, 
Hardenberg is more concerned now with the structure or logic of language— 
the logic of logos. 

Consonant with the Fichte Studies’ reliance on the schema, the Logological 
Fragments elaborate the “logic” of language or thought as a “grammar of 
higher speech”: 


Common logic is a grammar of higher speech or thought. It con- 
tains only the relation of concepts to one another—the mechanics of 
thought—the pure physiology of concepts. Logical concepts relate to 
one another as do words, without thoughts. (II, 526) 


The logic of thought or language—“logology”—does not present itself as 
language or thought, but as a kind of grammar, a “higher speech or thought,” 
that structures relations among the elements of thought or language. Logic, 
as the schematic relation among thoughts or linguistic elements, as a gram- 
mar of thought or language, is thus figured by Hardenberg as a “higher” form 
of “language,” but it is a language that never appears in words or thoughts as 
such, but subsists only in the “relation” among them. Logology thus implies 
an understanding of language—as in the semiotic fragment of the Fichte 
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Studies—where “real” language, undependable and deceptive, functions as 
the hint or sign of a “higher” language that never presents itself as such, but 
only among—or ‘behind’—its internal relations and production. 

Later in the year, Hardenberg will sum up the difference between the 
individual’s use of language, and language’s expression of the schema, with 
the metaphor of personal languages: 


Every man has his own language. Language is the expression of the 
spirit. Individual languages. Genius of language. Skill in translating 
into and out of other languages. Riches and euphony of every language. 
The authentic expression makes the clear idea. (II, 560) 


Within the Logological Fragments, Hardenberg introduces the contrasting 
figures of “the scholastic” (der Scholastiker) and “the poet” (der Dichter) to 
exemplify these opposed tendencies of language toward universalization 
(logic) and particularization (image): 


The crude, discursive thinker is the scholastic. The authentic scholastic 
is a mystical subtilist. He builds his universe from logical atoms—he de- 
stroys all living nature [. . .] His goal is an infinite automaton. His oppo- 
site is the crude, intuitive poet. He is a mystical macrologist. He hates 
rules and fixed form. A wild, violent life dominates nature—Every- 
thing is animated. No law—arbitrariness and miracles everywhere. He 
is utterly dynamic. (II, 524) 


Configured as opposites, the scholastic and the poet operate at the poles of 
language. The scholastic employs a logic that, at its extreme, would abolish 
randomness and diversity. The tendency of the scholastic is to rob nature of 
life, and to reduce it to a self-propelling machine. The poet tends toward the 
opposite extreme. He is concerned only with the arbitrary and miraculous 
side of nature and language, which are incessantly and violently moved by 
lawless force. 

Hardenberg elaborates both of those opposed tendencies in language and 
nature, and he makes it clear that neither extreme can be realized in its pure 
form: the unity and diversity of language imply one another. As their title 
suggests, however, the Logological Fragments are more detailed in their dis- 
cussion of logic, than of arbitrariness in language. The fifteenth note extrapo- 
lates the possibility of a totalizing, Fichtean “higher science of knowledge” 
(eine hohere Wissenschaftslehre) from the propensity of logic toward ever 
greater unity. Resting upon a single, Kantian “principle of eternal peace” 
(Princip des ewigen Friedens), such a “higher science” would ultimately re- 
solve all difference by operating “like thoughts without words” (wie Ge- 
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danken, ohne Worte). It would reveal the universal schema in all things and 
reduce all the separate sciences and religions into “only One Science and One 
Spirit, or One Prophet and One God” (II, 527).?4 

Hardenberg’s fifteenth note carries to an extreme the tendency of his 
writing toward totalization and the eradication of difference. Yet just as 
the Fichte Studies had already insisted that philosophical thought—like any 
other—depends upon difference within language, the Logological Fragments 
indicate that a “higher” science “without words” would be strictly imprac- 
ticable—and fortuitously so, for Hardenberg has already made clear that it 
would entail the apocalyptic destruction of “all living nature.” Hardenberg’s 
writings posit the ideal of a totalizing “higher science of knowledge,” but 
they insist that its realization, which would entail the destruction of all 
difference, is impossible. The sober awareness of both the logical ideality and 
the practical undesirability of realizing any scheme of totalization sharply 
distinguishes Hardenberg’s idealism from political totalitarianisms that seek 
to implement ideals of totality. 

Insofar as Hardenberg is concerned with the power of language to produce 
effects, he subtly valorizes the arbitrariness of language over its logic. Al- 
though he seeks to elaborate and exploit the underlying analogical unity 
among all forms of knowledge—as he does most sustainedly in the Freiberger 
Studies and Allgemeine Brouillon—he insists on the practical hierarchy of 
the “arbitrary” over the “logical” whenever he addresses himself to concrete 
and historical change. Hardenberg is scientific enough to recognize that all 
activity and language must be logical to produce effects; but he sees the 
operation of Willkiir—both “will” and “chance”—as more decisive for the 
production of change within difference over time. Hardenberg understands 
activity—in writing, science, politics, or religion—as necessarily involved 
with the willful manipulation of arbitrariness within difference. Or most 
generally: for all practical purposes, Romanticism explicitly allies itself with 
arbitrariness and difference—and it does so in the name of a necessarily 
absent and transcendent order. 

Hardenberg’s valorization of the “poetic” over the “scholastic”—of the 
arbitrary over the lawful—is not the personal preference of a young ‘crea- 
tive’ writer, who might be expected to identify more strongly with poetry 
than with logic or science. Hardenberg did not exactly lead the life of a Sturm 
und Dréinger, but happily devoted himself to bureaucratic work in applied 
science. More importantly, the “poetical” and the “logical” were practically 
inseparable for Hardenberg, and his understanding of their interdependence 
inclined his theory toward the preeminence of the poetic. A scholastic logic 
permeates language as surely as does grammar itself, but it works—in nature 
as well as language—to efface arbitrariness and multiplicity. Logic is ul- 
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timately self-destructive. The ‘obstacles’ of arbitrariness and multiplicity 
remain the sole means of logic’s ‘self-presentation,’ the sole “hint” of its 
transcendent order. Poetry is thus not only more dynamic and alive than 
scholasticism, but more necessary to thought and practice. The valorization 
of arbitrariness over logic informs all of Hardenberg’s theory concerning 
activity, for the operation of arbitrariness in all intellectual and social institu- 
tions permits their modification. 

Hardenberg’s belief in the priority of the arbitrary over the logical in the 
realm of activity informs his judgments concerning the historical manifesta- 
tions of philosophy. In the Logological Fragments, Hardenberg expresses his 
own sympathy with the Sophists (whom he understands as having pointed 
out “the weaknesses of the philosophers and the errors of art”) and “eclectic” 
Skeptics (who most readily admitted that they “knew the least”; II, 526). 
Such alliances should not be surprising: Hardenberg’s understanding of phi- 
losophy’s involvement with illusion easily leads to a preference for those 
schools that traditionally denied the possibility of knowledge and openly 
sought to manipulate language. Yet just as language needs logic, the poets 
need the philosophers; and the skeptical philosophers—those most aware of 
their involvement with language—have the most to teach them. In order to 
be most effective—in order to make sense—the poets need to be schooled 
in the rigors of philosophic logic. As the penultimate entry of the Logologi- 
cal Fragments puts it: “Without philosophy an incomplete poet—Without 
philosophy an incomplete thinker—judger (Ohne Philosophie unvollkomner 
Dichter—Ohne Philosophie unvollkommner Denker—Urtheiler; II, 531). Al- 
though logic and poetry figure the tendencies of language to unity and 
multiplicity, the poet deals primarily with the arrangement of multiplicity. 
For him, philosophy is a means rather than an end. 


The Logological Fragments refine Hardenberg’s understanding of language 
by elaborating poetry’s involvement with change. Toward the beginning of 
the text, Hardenberg describes the practical power of language with a formu- 
lation that recalls his use of language in mourning Sophie: “Every word is a 
word of conjuration. If one calls forth a spirit—one appears” (II, 523). The 
fragment figures the power of language in the metaphors of spirit and magic 
that Hardenberg will continue to use in his theory of “magic Idealism” 
(magischer Idealismus) and religious writings. For the greater part of 1798, 
however, his writings approach the power of language in more social terms, 
which are stated clearly in Pollen and Faith and Love. The bridge between the 
linguistic speculation of the Logological Fragments and its social application 
in the fragment collections of 1798 is provided by the manuscripts entitled 
Poésie and Poeticisms, and by the notes now called Mixed Fragments I (Ver- 
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mischte Fragmente 1), all of which were written in close proximity to one 
another. The three texts elucidate the social program of the published frag- 
ment collections by elaborating the relation of “poetical” language to philos- 
ophy, society, and revolution. 

Poésie expounds poetry’s superiority to philosophy by approaching them 
from a direction opposite to that taken by the Logological Fragments. Where 
the latter’s preference for Sophistry and Skepticism relies upon an analysis 
of philosophy’s participation in language, the first fragment of Poésie turns 
to the other side of the balance—to poetry’s participation in logic: 


Poesy elevates every particular through its unique coincidence with the 
remaining whole—and if philosophy, through its legislation, prepares 
the world for the effectual influence of ideas, poesy nonetheless remains 
the key to philosophy, its goal and meaning; for poesy molds the beauty 
of society—the world family—the beautiful domestic order of the uni- 
verse. (II, 533) 


Although poesy (that is, “making” in its largest and most productive sense) 
addresses itself to particulars in a way that philosophy does not, it nonethe- 
less indicates their participation in a greater whole. As does philosophy, 
poesy produces logical unities. It differs, however, from philosophy by also 
promoting particularization and difference. The “legislation” of philosophy 
demonstrates the regulative function of ideas by seeking to efface difference: 
it “prepares the world for the effectual influence of ideas.” At its extreme, 
philosophy aims for “One.” Poesy, on the other hand, “molds” difference: it 
seeks to preserve difference while arranging it in unities that point toward 
the regulative ideal. A philosophical logic thus informs the molding power of 
poesy, which appears as its key and meaning: if philosophy is merely legisla- 
tive, poesy is social. 

The social operation of poesy—its arrangement of particulars into 
groups—tends, as does philosophy, toward the construction of larger unities; 
but poesy also promotes change and variation among already existing uni- 
ties. Poesy approaches unities as flexible and dynamic, and the so-called 
second entry of Poésie (Hardenberg’s notes are rarely as clearly differenti- 
ated from one another as the handy numbering of the critical edition sug- 
gests) stresses its ability to dissolve and reconstitute the social bonds among 
various groups: 


If the philosopher merely orders and arranges everything, the poet 
dissolves all bonds. His words are not commonplace signs—they are 
tones—magic words that set lovely groups into motion around them- 
selves. Just as the saints’ clothes have retained a miraculous power, so 
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has many a word become sacred and itself a poem through some ele- 
vated memory. Language is never too poor for the poet, but always too 
commonplace. He must often employ words that have become repeti- 
tious and played-out from use. His world is simple, as is his instru- 
ment—but just as inexhaustible in melodies. (II, 533) 


The passage demonstrates how the poet intervenes into language and society 
through the manipulation of differences conditioned by history. The poet 
operates upon his “world” by using words that have become either “com- 
monplace” or “miraculous” according to the history of their use. The poet’s 
task is to reawaken language with ever new variations, to play upon the 
“instrument” of language by combining its elements into new “melodies.” 
Hardenberg’s musical metaphor stresses the poet’s concern with those as- 
pects of language that exceed meaning or, more exactly, the poet’s manipula- 
tion of historically determined meanings and his reliance upon the affective 
power of words.” 

The poet not only produces effects in the “world” of language, but, in so 
far as the world is language, in the world writ large as well. A continuity 
between language and the world is assumed through Poésie, which pro- 
gresses by addressing the function of poetry in social institutions. Harden- 
berg’s notes initially recall Schiller, for they describe the effect of poetry in 
aesthetic terms (schone Gesellschaft, schone Hauhaltung). But Poésie quickly 
makes clear that the function of poetry within society is by no means limited 
to beautification. The role of poets in society is a frequent topic in Harden- 
berg’s works, and it is elaborated by him nowhere more plainly and cate- 
gorically than in Poésie. The text’s laconic pronouncements on the role of the 
poet sharply define the continuities and differences between Romanticism 
and the Enlightenment in their approaches to the grand task of “human 
education.” The dizzying mixture of intelligence, sentimentality, and wick- 
edness in Poésie will not find its equivalent in German letters until Heine and 
Nietzsche: 


Poesy is the basis of society. [. . .] 

The artist stands upon men like a statue on its pedestal. 

The artist is thoroughly transcendental. 

hus 

Poesy is the great art of the construction of transcendental health. 
The poet is thus the transcendental physician. 

Poesy commands and rules with pain and delight—with pleasure and 
unpleasure—error and truth—health and sickness—It mixes everything 
toward its great goal of goals—the elevation of mankind above itself. 


(II, 534) 
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These citations from Poésie show how Hardenberg extends the Enlight- 
ened program of human education by affirming the elitism and manip- 
ulativeness that the Enlightenment had always tried to rationalize or sup- 
press within itself. Where Schiller snobbishly suggests that “taste” leads to 
social “harmony,” Hardenberg insists that poesy is “the basis of society”; 
where Fichte urges an elite of bright young scholars to “supervise” human 
advancement, Hardenberg places the poet lapidarily “upon men” whom he 
goads onward with “pain” and “delight”; where Lessing urges “the human 
race towards its perfection,” Hardenberg demands that it rise “above itself.” 
Hardenberg would never make such pronouncements in public (he offered 
Schlegel the manuscript of Poéticismen, but not Poésie), but he would never 
depart from them in private or in public. For Hardenberg, only poets trained 
in philosophy can oversee the “transcendental” course of events, and wield 
language in full cognizance of its history, limitations, and power. The tran- 
scendental “physicians” who alone define health, the transcendental “educa- 
tors” who alone see the goal, the poets are transcendental “magicians” who 
manipulate men and their institutions through the power of language. 

Poésie credits Fichte with having made possible such a “transcendental” 
poesy by revealing the basis of all activity in the systematic self-projection of 
the Ich. Yet for Hardenberg, Fichte still labors under two limitations: his 
disregard for the individual's participation in nature, and his simplification of 
philosophy’s participation in language. Poésie insists that the new science of 
“logology” will expand Fichte’s philosophy—or Fichtecize Fichte himself— 
by embracing a self-conscious understanding of language’s participation in 
the scheme of nature. Logology is philosophy made self-conscious of its own 
linguistic operation, just as Poesy is the self-conscious expansion of the 
various poesies of the past: “Previous philosophies have the same relation to 
logology that previous poesies have to the poesy that must come” (II, 535). 
This future poesy—which Hardenberg seeks to present in the gesture of its 
formulation—will reveal all past poetry as having worked “organically” and 
in accordance with a “higher principle,” but as having done so “without 
realizing it” (ohne ihr Wissen, the words repeatedly underlined by Harden- 
berg). When poesy understands its basis, procedures, and goal—and it is 
beginning to do so—it will emerge as the first self-consciously transcenden- 
tal poetry. 


Hardenberg claims that logology and the new poesy will reorganize knowl- 
edge and revolutionize society.”° He is hinting at more than a revolution in 
poetics when he asserts: “Logology will necessarily bring about this revolu- 
tion” (Die Logologie wird diese Revolution nothwendig herbeyfiihren; IL, 535). 
The scope of this revolution occupies Hardenberg’s notes from the turn of 
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the year in his so-called Mixed Fragments I (II, 539-57). The notes, which 
bear closely on Pollen, elucidate the scope and method of an ambitious proj- 
ect, the goal of which Hardenberg proclaims in his famous call for the “ro- 
manticization” of the world: 


The world must be romanticized. In this way one will rediscover its 
original sense. Romanticization is nothing but a qualitative potential- 
ization. In this operation the lower self becomes identified with a better 
self. Just as we ourselves are such a qualitative series of potentializa- 
tions. This operation is still quite unknown. In lending a higher sense 
to something commonplace, a mysterious appearance to something 
usual, an unknown value to something known, an infinite appearance to 
something finite, I romanticize it—The operation is reversed for that 
which is elevated, unknown, mystical, infinite—these are all logarith- 
micized by association—They receive a common expression. (II, 545) 


The passage, which is the first ever to use the word “romantic” in the sense 
later associated with the “Romantic” movement, curiously inflects it within 
a verbal form (“to romanticize”) that recalls Hardenberg’s earlier neologism, 
“to Fichtecize,” and that anticipates the two similar terms in the passage, “to 
potentialize” and “to logarithmicize” (literally, in mathematics, “to raise toa 
higher power” and “to derive a logarithm”). The verbal inflections locate the 
inauguration of Romanticism at the conjunction of philosophy (Fichte), fic- 
tion (le roman), power (potens), and language (logos). 

As always, Hardenberg’s fragment relies on his belief in a schematic 
equivalence among the different orders of knowledge and experience, which 
it figures as an original unity. A few pages earlier, Hardenberg had described 
analogy as a familial relation: “All ideas are related. The air de famille is 
called analogy” (II, 540). Here, Hardenberg describes the linguistic and fic- 
tional strategies of Romanticism in terms borrowed from the Fichte Studies 
(the association of an individual with the whole, the lending of an “infinite 
appearance,” einen unendlichen Schein, to the “finite”) and in terms only 
recently elaborated in his notebooks (the estrangement of the “common- 
place” and the abasement of the “elevated”). In both cases, romanticization 
relies upon a ‘lost’ interconnectedness that is invoked by the dissolution of 
old, and the reconstitution of new, complexes of “sense.” The poet romanti- 
cizes the world by self-consciously manipulating the associations and mean- 
ings of any given term or object. Destructive and recombinative, he suggests 
the fluid analogy among all things, and their transcendent, chaotic unity. 

The Mixed Fragments are almost giddy with the sense of liberation and em- 
powerment that accompanies this initial elaboration of Romanticism. Where 
the Enlightenment had sought to constrain emotion, arbitrariness, and illu- 
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sion as tightly as possible within the bounds of reason, Hardenberg’s logol- 
ogy springs the constraints of classical rationalism into the air (or banishes 
them deftly into the wings of a lost or transcendent order). Suddenly, ar- 
bitrariness and illusion are granted a seemingly limitless field of operation, 
while they remain—‘in the end’—reconciled with the transcendent order. No 
longer the contraries of law and order, “Arbitrariness and chance are the 
elements of harmony” ( Willkiihr und Zufall sind die Elemente der Harmonie; 
II, 548). The synthesis seems to promise Hardenberg the world, and it per- 
mits him to avoid the excess violence of “Storm and Stress” as well as the 
preciosity of “Sentimentality”—both movements having failed in merely 
opposing the rigid constraints of Enlightened rationality. In its earliest for- 
mulations, Romanticism’s complex interweavings of immanence and tran- 
scendence, of the individual and the whole, of emotion with reason, and of 
arbitrariness with the law, give rise to a euphoria of limitless power and 
possibility. 

The Mixed Fragments act out the euphoria of the moment by allying 
themselves with the traditional foes of the Enlightenment. With a strange 
mixture of seriousness, irony, and perversity, Hardenberg compares his Ro- 
manticism to “fanaticism” (Schwarmerei), “magic” (Zauberei), and “mad- 
ness” (Wahnsinn). Underlying all three comparisons is a demand that the 
world conform itself to the poet’s will: 


The world ought to be as I will it. Originally, the world is as I will it— 
if, then, I find it not to be so, the mistake in the product must be sought 
in two factors—or in One. Either the world is degenerated—or my 
contrary will is not my true will—or both are so indifferently. Degener- 
ated self—degenerated world. Restoration. 

The world has an original ability to become animated through me—It 
is animated by me a priori—One with me. I have an original tendency 
and ability to animate the world—Now I can enter into relations with 
nothing—that does not arrange itself in accordance with my will, or in 
proportion to my will—Thus the world must have an original propen- 
sity to arrange itself according to me—to be proportionate to my will. 


(IL, 554) 


Hardenberg is encountering the same problem that haunted him in the 
Fichte Studies: the problem of delimiting the “empirical self” from the “abso- 
lute self.” Loyal student of Fichtean Idealism, Hardenberg is incessantly 
aware that “the world” as an object of experience or activity is not only 
mediated, but produced by the subject or “the self.” He also knows that both 
he and the world are “empirically” susceptible to modification. The problem 
arises when Hardenberg insists on identifying the “empirical self” with the 
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“absolute self,” and of confusing the “empirical world” with that produced 
by the “absolute self.” Throughout his writings, Hardenberg will tend to 
confuse his own empirical activity with that of the absolute subject, and the 
empirical world—the material and intersubjective theater of action—with 
the “world” of Idealism. 

Hardenberg’s initial formulation of Romanticism is marked by ingenuity 
and euphoria, both of which are concisely figured in his association of Ro- 
manticism with magic. Restoring a place of honor to magic—that pseudo- 
science par excellence of the arbitrary, which had been discredited as mere 
superstition by the Enlightenment—Hardenberg offers the celebrated defini- 
tion: “Magic is = the art of using the world of the senses arbitrarily” (Magie 
ist = Kunst, die Sinnenwelt willkiihrlich zu gebrauchen; Il, 546). Cleverly 
stressing the magical power of gesture and language to produce arbitrary and 
willful (willkiihrlich) effects in the world, the definition also overstates and 
mystifies their power. Hardenberg similarly appears to leave rationalism 
utterly behind when he claims that we can “order the world in accordance 
with our comfort and mood,” or when he impudently associates “poets, 
madmen, saints, [and] prophets” (II, 549). Hardenberg is reviving the power 
of arbitrariness almost in rebuke to Enlightenment rationality, and he even 
turns upon “faith” by describing it as a fetishism of the arbitrary: “Faith is 
such an arbitrary will to bring forth sensations bound to a consciousness of 
their absolute reality” (II, 547). Magic, madness, and fanaticism—the clichés 
of Romanticism, and of all its rejections and revivals—are in place from the 
start. 

Hardenberg’s Romanticism also demands—and from the start as well— 
self-consciousness, self-reflection, and self-irony. Hardenberg’s writings 
maintain a peculiar coldness and calculation, even in their moments of great- 
est exuberance: in his intellections, as in his flirtations, Hardenberg refuses 
to surrender self-control. He can always pause for a moment of cool reflec- 
tion, and his writings almost always manage to stop their enthusiasm short 
of fanaticism, their analogy short of necromancy, and their hyperbole short 
of hallucination. Only in his mourning for Sophie did Hardenberg try to go 
over the edge, and even then he was less than successful in contriving her 
“spiritual presence.” Now, in his notebooks, Hardenberg is under less per- 
sonal strain, and he is not so much advocating magic or madness, as he is 
experimenting with analogies for his new discovery. The Mixed Fragments 
are not all exuberance: they self-consciously romanticize Romanticism and 
draw analogies to their method of analogy. 

Although the exuberance of discovery can draw the Mixed Fragments into 
hyperbole and mystification, they also recognize clear constraints on their 
project to romanticize the world. These limitations are identical with those 
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placed on language in Hardenberg’s notebooks. Even as Hardenberg insists 
on the subordination of the world to the will, he pauses to consider the 
necessary limits of his activity: 


My mental and spiritual effectiveness—my realization of ideas—will 
thus not be a decomposition, a re-creation of the world—at any rate not 
in so far as I am a member of this determinate world—but, on the 
contrary, it will be an operation of variation{. . .] . (II, 554) 


Hardenberg has not entirely forgotten that there are established laws of 
nature and society that constrain him, like anyone else. He does not simply 
identify himself with the “absolute self,” but stops short in his fantasies of 
omnipotence to recall that the empirical self is a part of “nature.” He admits 
that he cannot “dissolve” and “re-create” the world, but can only modify it, 
_as a poet modifies language: he can only produce “variations.” 
Hardenberg recognizes that the world is susceptible only to variation 
_ because it is not the product, but the historically determined context, of the 
“empirical self.” Just as he had earlier recognized that language must be 
approached with a recognition of its historical determination, Hardenberg 
now defines the world as the “sum” of its past history: “The world is the sum 
of what is past, and what is detached from us” (II, 555). The formulation is 
revealing, for at the moment that Hardenberg soberly assumes the position 
of an historically determined individual, he defines himself within a larger 
community: he switches into the second-person plural instead of remaining 
within his more usual singular. In recognizing that the world is an historical 
construct, Hardenberg simultaneously recognizes it as a social construct as 
well. 

Taken together, the Logological Fragments, Poeticisms, and Poésie show 
how the year of mourning had modified Hardenberg’s reading of Fichte in 
three ways. The absolute self might make history, but individuals merely 
modified it; selfhood might open onto infinity, but the individual worked in 
time; and the schema underlying the self might determine presentation, but 
fictions became effective only when shared by a community.-Hardenberg 
had become increasingly aware of the historical and social determinations of 
all activity, and even in the midst of his wild analogies between romanticiza- 
tion and madness he stops to consider the social consequences of his project: 
“Socially shared madness ceases to be madness and becomes magic. Madness 
according to rules and with full awareness” (II, 547). If a social group (Ge- 
meinschaft) comes to share the same “madness” or “delusion” (Wahnsinn), 
it would no longer be just madness. Once they are shared, regulated, and 
systematized, fictions become institutions. 
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Pollen/ Mixed Observations 


If any work can lay claim to the title, Pollen is the manifesto of Early German 
Romanticism. Recklessly irreverent, Pollen addresses all the major concerns 
of the Jena Romantics. It has something new to say about philosophy, litera- 
ture, religion, and politics, and it approaches all of them with a sense of 
experiment. Hardenberg understood the audacity of his little work, and in 
requesting that it appear under the pseudonym “Novalis,” he was both pru- 
dently protecting himself and cleverly announcing his new program. His 
notebooks had sought to ‘clear the field’ for the growth of a Romantic logol- 
ogy and poesy, just as the Revolution had cleared away the ancien régime. 
Now it was time to sow, and to sow richly, for as Pollen admonishes in its 
epigram: 


Friends, the soil is poor, we must richly scatter 
Seeds to produce even a modest harvest. 


Freunde, der Boden ist arm, wir miifgen reichlichen Samen 
Ausstreuen, daf uns doch nur mafsige Erndten gedeihn. 


(IL, 413) 


Addressed only to an audience of “friends,” Pollen carries no hopes of im- ; 
mense and rapid change. If logology was going to bring about a revolution, it 
would not do so overnight—especially not in Germany. Although Harden- 
berg had great hopes for the future, he was aware that Pollen was a mere 
beginning; and although he sought to sow “richly,” he recognized that the 
dissemination of Pollen was occurring in an unreceptive land. Pollen boldly 
announces a grand project, but it does so with modest rather than apocalyptic 
aspirations, prepared more for futility than fruition. 

It is uncertain to what degree Hardenberg actually participated in prepar- 
ing Pollen for the press, and today we are fortunate to possess a preliminary 
draft of the now lost manuscript that Hardenberg sent the Schlegels in 
February 1798. The title and epigram of Pollen are probably Hardenberg’s 
own work, but it seems that most of the changes in the text that appeared as 
Pollen were introduced by Friedrich Schlegel, who boasted of having worked 
aggressively on the manuscript.”” Schlegel’s hand shows in a rearrangement 
of the fragments—which weakens their progression—and in a standardiza- 
tion of Hardenberg’s idiosyncratic orthography and diacriticals. In an expres- 
sion of “symphilosophy” with his friend, Schlegel even inserted some of his 
own notes into Pollen, and removed some of Hardenberg’s for use in his 
own Athenaeum Fragments. By comparing Pollen with Hardenberg’s manu- 
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script, we can now attribute most of the more dramatic changes in the text 
with certainty, but many smaller ones remain unclear. As a result—and in 
light of Schlegel’s later work on the Novalis Schriften—it is prudent to work 
as much as possible with Hardenberg’s own draft, which, if it does not reflect 
his ‘final intentions,’ remains more clearly free of outside interventions.” 

A good example of the importance of the manuscript of Mixed Observa- 
tions—as Hardenberg entitled his monograph—is provided by a number of 
fragments that comment self-consciously on the work and suggest how it 
should be read. Although half of these self-reflexive fragments were deleted 
by Schlegel—who was perhaps less prone to point out the limitations of his 
first independent publishing venture—the fragments fulfill the demand of 
Hardenberg’s notebooks for poetic self-reflection by carefully situating the 
text toward its audience. Hardenberg is enticing rather than overbearing in 
candidly admitting the excessive youthfulness of his work, and he addresses 
the reader as the author’s equal. In keeping with the Fichte Studies’ analysis 
of the reciprocity between signifiers, the Mixed Observations close with the 
admonition: 


The true reader must be the extended author. He is the higher in- 
stance, who receives the material already prepared by the lower in- 
stance. (II, 470) 


Although readers receive “material already prepared,” they are engaged in 
the same activity as the author, who needs them to extend—if not to com- 
plete—the work. Both author and readers are equally engaged in the con- 
struction of meaning within the figurations of language. Just as the writer 
writes “poetically,” the readers read “poetically,” and Hardenberg reminds 
them that they, too, must be poets: 


Whoever takes fragments of this sort at their word may be an honor- 
able man—but he should not pass himself off as a poet. Must one always 
be thoughtful? Whoever is too old for enthusiasm should avoid youth- 
ful gatherings. Now are the times for literary saturnalia—The more 
colorful life, the better. (II, 466) 


Rather than pose as an experienced author, Hardenberg goes out of his way 
to admit the youthfulness of his writing, and to invite the reader to partici- 
pate in it. 

The “literary saturnalia” to which Hardenberg invites his reader are not 
simply an indulgence of personal inexperience. Not only their author's 
youth, but “the times” demand indulgence. No one is ready to write thought- 
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The art of writing books has not been invented yet. It is, however, on 
the point of being invented. Fragments of this sort are literary dis- 
seminations. There may be many a hollow seed among them—If only 
some of them sprout. (II, 462) 


The fragment, which anticipates the epigram added later to Pollen, situates 
the inexperience of both author and reader within a larger, literary-historical 
context. The tentative and self-conscious “disseminations” of Pollen are “on 
the point” of inventing a new kind of writing, but they are not quite there 
yet: they can only announce an art that has yet to be “invented.” As a result, 
the author of Pollen has still another reason to bridle his expectations. Not 
only will the reception of the work be limited by the poverty of the “soil,” 
the youth of its author, and its need for “poetic” readers; the work must also 
labor under the constraint of “inventing” —itself. 

If Pollen is modest in its expectations, it is nonetheless staggeringly am- 
bitious in its goal: “We are on a mission. We are called to the transformation 
of the earth” (Wir sind auf einer Mission. Zur Bildung der Erde sind wir 
berufen; II, 426). Pollen thus expands the project of the Enlightenment from 
one that centers on the “education of the human race” to one that self- 
consciously seeks to transform “the earth” itself (die Erde). In one sense, the 
change reflects merely a heightened sense of the technological powers un- | 
leashed by Enlightenment science: by the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the human “transformation” of “nature” is already becoming apparent 
in industrialization and urbanization. But the change is also epistemological, 
and shows the profound influence of Fichte’s Science of Knowledge upon the 
Romantic’s global aspirations. Insofar as “the world” is a human product— 
which is to say, in so far as the world is, to and for us—the world ‘itself’ will 
change as humanity becomes more self-conscious about the status of its ac- 
tivity and knowledge as self-projections. As humankind progresses in its de- 
velopment, it not only increasingly modifies the world, but changes in its 
understanding of the world as a human projection. 

Pollen is emphatic about the extent to which its project of global transfor- 
mation remains strictly within the more secular and earthly aspirations of 
the Enlightenment. The aim of “transcendental poesy” is not “transcen- 
dence,” and Pollen shuts itself out from any attempt to reach the “absolute” 
from its very first words: “We seek the unconditional in everything, and find 
everywhere only things” (Wir suchen iiberall das Unbedingte, und finden 
immer nur Dinge; II, 412). The project announced by Pollen is thus social from 
the start, and it begins by situating itself among a plurality of subjects for 
whom the attainment of the absolute is absolutely impossible. From the first, 
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it considers what we do. As it happens, we all do the same “thing,” and Pollen 
begins ona note of frustration, or nostalgia, by stating what we cannot do. Yet 
search as we may—or must—for the absolute, we shall never “find” it, but 
“always only things” (immer nur Dinge). 

The question for Pollen is not how we can attain the absolute—for the 
futility of such a project is stressed from the start—but what we can do in the 
realm of “things.” The answer is given in the second fragment. The way we 
affect “things,” the means by which we “handle” them, is language. The 
second fragment of Pollen presents Hardenberg’s most direct statement of 
the power of language: 


Signification by means of sounds and strokes is an amazing abstrac- 
tion. Three letters signify God to me—a few strokes a million things. 
~ How easy it is to handle the universe in this way! How perceptible the 
concentricity of the spiritual world! Grammar is the dynamic of the 
spiritual empire! A single word of command moves armies—the word 
freedom—nations. (II, 412) 


On this side of the absolute—on the side where we find ourselves—there are 
* only “things.” We “signify” and “move” things with language, and language 
moves all things: even “a million things,” even “God.” 

Hardenberg’s fragment moves deftly through its celebration of the power 
of language. His examples recall his various interests, and his diction clev- 
erly evokes different emotional registers in rapid succession. He begins by 
describing language in the most naive—and concrete—of terms as “designa- 
tion in sounds and strokes,” and he assumes a pose of guileless awe before 
it (it is “amazing”). Turning from the simple to the sublime, Hardenberg 
next points out language’s apparently limitless power to signify greatness 
(“God”) and multiplicity (“a million things”). Breaking off into a string of 
ejaculations that combine the naiveté and reverence of his first pronounce-. 
ments, Hardenberg becomes almost comical in his hyperbolically metaphor 
ical evocation of science’s ability to place the “universe” in one’s hand, and in 
his assertion of the analogy between “grammar” (die Sprachlehre) and “the 
dynamic of the spiritual empire” (die Dynamik des Geisterreichs). Yet just as 
it appears that his praise of language is drifting toward an almost silly 
enthusiasm, it turns abruptly to concrete examples drawn from militarism 
and politics: the word of command that moves armies, and the word “free- 
dom” that moves nations. The “wonder” of language is not always abstract. 

By leading Pollen’s opening meditation on the power of language toward a 
recollection of the call for liberté—the call of the Revolution that had swept 
an entire continent into motion—Hardenberg situates Pollen as a text of cri- 
sis. The Revolution is omnipresent throughout Pollen, not only in the spe- 
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cific references of the text to recent events, but in the urgency of its rhetoric. 
As early as the epigram’s insistence that “we must scatter richly,” Pollen 
responds to a state of emergency. If Hardenberg is “called” to a “mission,” he 
is called, not only by the nature of “things,” but by the political events of the 
day. The historical and political “transformation of the earth” has called him. 

Although Hardenberg announces a program that is global in scope, his 
main concerns in Pollen are religion and politics, both of which he approaches 
as open to radical change. The Revolution had sought to alter the religion 
and politics of France forever, and these changes loom large behind every 
discussion in Pollen. Hardenberg simply assumes the epochal importance of 
the Revolution, which he endows with the ineluctability of a natural fact. 
There is never any question for Hardenberg of whether the Revolution is 
good or bad. Such a moral analysis simply misses the point, and Hardenberg 
mocks those who would seek to undo the Revolution by dismissing it as a 
passing event: 


Most observers of the Revolution, especially the clever and distin- 
guished, have explained it as a life-threatening and contagious illness— 
they have remained behind at the symptoms, and explained and con- 
fused them in various ways—some have considered it merely a local 
illness—the most ingenious adversaries have urged castration—They 
have clearly seen that this supposed illness was nothing other than the 
crisis of an approaching puberty. (II, 464f.) 


The fragment elaborates one of Hardenberg’s most clever and illuminating 
statements on the Revolution. Seeming at first merely to adopt the meta- 
phors used by “clever” reactionaries, who compare the Revolution to a con- 
tagious illness, Hardenberg builds them into an extended analogy of Revolu- 
tionary pathology in order to refute the reactionaries for remaining at the 
level of mere symptoms. Criticizing the superficiality of reactionary diag- 
noses that would seek to dismiss the Revolution as a passing or local illness, 
Hardenberg interprets it as a sure sign of natural development. A sign of 
puberty, the Revolution is a temporary “crisis” that announces permanent 
and drastic change. Hardenberg smugly approves the clear vision of those 
who “urge castration,” but his metaphor already implies their pointed crit- 
icism: if the Revolution signifies a critical stage in the natural maturation of 
“man,” those who seek to reverse it must ally themselves with hideously 
unnatural means. 

Hardenberg’s clever use of his medical analogy maintains a critical dis- 
tance on the Revolution that is rare in writings from the late 1790s, and his 
manipulation of it for comical effect sharply distinguishes his approach to a 
natural history of mankind from that of the Enlightenment. The rhetoric of 
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analyses of the Revolution was at a high moral pitch in the 1790s. In using a 
medical analogy to approach the Revolution as a natural event, Hardenberg 
implies that it cannot be intelligently approached from a strictly moral point 
of view: it is nearly as inappropriate to be for the Revolution as it is to be 
against it. By suggesting that the Revolution is best understood as an adoles- 
cent “crisis,” Hardenberg is able to dismiss both the rigid attempts of reac- 
tionaries who condemn it and the strident rhetoric of supporters who ap- 
proach it on its own terms. The symptom of a natural development, the 
Revolution demands a dispassionate and clinical interpretation. 

Hardenberg’s medical analogy permits him to avoid both condemnation 
and sympathy, and to subject them both to derision. He wields analogy to 
comical effect at the expense of critics pro and con, and, to a certain extent, at 
his own expense as well. Hardenberg is not simply an enthusiast, but a wry 
master of irony and overstatement. In praising the cleverness of castrating 
reactionaries, he is both agreeing with their diagnosis and ridiculing their 
treatment. In driving his analogy to the point of bawdiness, he is underscor- 
ing its own artificiality, and by extension, the artificiality of the Enlighten- 
ment’s frequent use of analogy between the natural histories of the individ- 
ual and the species. Where Lessing’s “On the Education of the Human Race,” 
for example, could naively assume such an analogy between the individual 
and the “race,” Hardenberg’s notebooks of May 1798 draw the simple equa- 
tion, “Man—Metaphor” (Der Mensch—Metapher; II, 561). Hardenberg ex- 
plicates the laconic remark shortly thereafter in the further note: “What is 
man? A perfect trope of the mind” (Was ist der Mensch? Ein vollkommner 
Trope des Geistes; II, 564). Pollen’s exaggeration of the analogy between the 
Revolution and the “crisis of puberty” draws attention to its own artificiality, 
and to the confection of all humanistic analogies between the individual and 
the species. While useful, such analogies—which support the entire edifice of 
Enlightened humanism—are fictional constructs. 

Hardenberg uses an ironic distance forged by the extended and forced use 
of analogy throughout Pollen’s analyses of politics and religion. Harden- 
berg’s irony is one of the most salient features of his work, but it has always 
been the most neglected—even by analyses of his “Romantic irony.” Har- 
denberg’s writing is often mystical and lyrical, but it can also be ironical and 
humorous—even nasty. As we have seen, Hardenberg’s semiotic theory im- 
plies an inherent irony and mysticism of language: the dysfunction of figur- 
ation enables language to produce effects in the world and to indicate what 
lies ‘beyond’ it. The irony of language—its tendency always to exceed its 
meaning—manifests itself, in part, in the profusion of analogy; and con- 
versely, it is the excess of analogies in Hardenberg’s writing that brings his 
irony most clearly—and sometimes comically—into view. 
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Pollen’s discussions of the Revolution never remain within the constraints 
of properly “political” discourse, and their metaphorical mobility produces 
startling changes of direction within Hardenberg’s analyses. One could ar- 
gue that Pollen’s use of language thus conforms to traditional expectations 
for poetry, which has always been understood to involve the reanimation of 
dead metaphors and the construction of new ones. But Hardenberg breaks 
the rules of the poetic game—especially the eighteenth-century game—by 
indulging so often in forms of discourse that have traditionally denied their 
complicity with metaphor. Convinced of the figurativeness of all language 
and the analogy of all systematic figuration, Hardenberg moves freely be- 
tween the dead metaphors of ‘nonpoetical’ forms of discourse (philosophy, 
politics, religion) and the construction of poetic analogies that eventually 
grow to subsume the possibility of ‘nonfigurative’ discourse. His analyses 
seem temporarily to conform to the logic of ‘nonpoetical’ discourse, but they 
then suddenly shift into analogies that disrupt this logic. Analogy not only 
introduces metaphor into Hardenberg’s analyses of politics and religion, but 
it exposes the participation of ‘nonmetaphorical’ or ‘nonpoetical’ discourses 
in metaphor and poesy. The language of Pollen is based upon a theory of 
signification that denies an ahistorical character to the distinction between 
figurative and nonfigurative language, and views them both as effects of 
historical use. For Hardenberg, nonfigurative discourse merely forgets or 
denies its reliance on figuration. The analogies of Pollen playfully disrupt the 
differences between technical and poetical discourse, or more generally, be- 
tween literal and the figurative language. 

The tropological agility of Hardenberg’s writing is one of the most daz- 
zling features of his work. It virtually assured the incomprehension of his 
contemporaries, and it continues today to puzzle readers in search of his final 
positions on certain topics.?? Yet Pollen is not pointlessly obscure. Harden- 
berg manipulates analogy and irony for calculated effects, and sometimes his 
irony is easy to follow. For example, Hardenberg employs an irony of simple 
inversion to describe Burke’s useful, if misguided analysis of the Revolution: 
he calls the Observations on the Revolution in France “a revolutionary book 
against the Revolution” (ein revolutionnaires Buch gegen die Revolution; II, 
464). The humor of such a comment is simple and effective: Hardenberg 
praises Burke for having written an astute book on the Revolution, and he 
simultaneously criticizes him for having done so in spite of his intentions. 

In many cases, Pollen’s irony is more complex, and it has seemed merely 
frivolous to many readers. Yet while Hardenberg himself complained of his _ 
“inclination to frivolize everything” (Hang, alles zu frivolisiren; II, 559), the 
analogies of Pollen are more provocative than gratuitous. An important ex- 
ample is provided by Hardenberg’s comparison of democracy to monarchy, 
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which is fundamental to his politics. Pollen compares them in a way calcu- 
lated to provoke—if not offend—both democrats and monarchists: 


Democracy, as it is commonly understood, is basically no different 
from monarchy, except that its monarch is a mass of heads. Authentic 
democracy is protestantism—a political state of nature, just as protes- 
tantism in the narrow sense [is] a religious state of nature. 

The moderate form of government is half state, and half state of 
nature—it is an artificial, very fragile machine—and thus highly repul- 
sive to all genial heads—but the hobby-horse of our time. Were this ma- 
chine transformed into a living, autonomous being, the major problem 
would be solved. The arbitrariness of nature and the compulsion of art 
penetrate each other when they are dissolved in spirit. Spirit liquifies 
both of them. Spirit is always poetic. The poetic state—is the true, 
perfected state. (II, 468) 


To miss the wit, irony, and humor of such a passage is to miss its serious- 
ness as well. The fragment produces its meaning in a calculated, ironic cita- 
tion of its philosophical pretext, Kant’s essay “On Perpetual Peace.” Where 
Schlegel’s “Essay on the Concept of Republicanism” (Versuch iiber den Begriff 
des Republikanismus, 1797) had sought to engage Kant’s essay on the grounds 
of philosophical argumentation, Hardenberg engages it more obliquely. He 
turns up the rhetoric of Kant’s attempt to reconcile republicanism and mon- 
archy with the startling claim that democracy and monarchy are “basically no 
different.” Hardenberg’s denial of “basic” differences recalls the ideality of 
Kant’s analysis, but the simplistic hyperbole of his denial also underscores the 
practical differences that Kant tends to avoid. The practical impossibility of a 
reconciliation between democracy and monarchy in Europe during the 1790s 
finds concrete figuration in Hardenberg’s grotesque image of a monarch with 
“a mass of heads,” which stresses the phantasmagoria of his “basic” recon- 
ciliation. Hardenberg thus opens his discussion of politics with a hyperbolic 
analogy that reminds his readers of the imaginative ideality of Kant’s solu- 
tion, and the actual impossibility of a reconciliation between democracy and 
monarchy in the 1790s. 

Hardenberg’s jarring—and, in the most Romantic sense, witty—identifi- 
cation of the two practically opposed forms of government has its seriously 
“ideal” side, too—which is similarly elaborated through irony and humor.*® 
By impishly insisting that democracy has a “monarch” at its “head,” Har- 
denberg suggests that democracy is structured by a hierarchical abstraction 
of which it remains unaware. Abruptly shifting his metaphors, Hardenberg 
stresses the ideality of all democratic theory by comparing it to religious 
thought: if democracy is a kind of political protestantism, it too is a kind of 
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faith. Yet the fragment does not remain consistent in its use of religion as an 
analogon for politics, and it inverts their analogical relation by describing 
protestantism as if it were a kind of political theory: it is a religious “state of 
nature.” By means of this reversal, religion and politics become analogons 
for each other. Neither is more basic than the other, and each remains un- 
aware of its participation in the other form of discourse: just as protestantism 
tends not to regard itself as the attempt to implement a “religious state of 
nature,” neither monarchy nor democracy admits the practical impossibility 
of their ideals—a purely “artificial” or a purely “natural” government. Har- 
denberg’s analogies imply that democrats and monarchists both err in the 
opposite extreme from Kant: where Kant neglects the practical side of po- 
litical theory in favor of ideal solutions, political theory fails to recognize 
the degree to which it, like religion, relies upon an implicit faith in ideal 
abstractions. 

According to Hardenberg, the reluctance of political thought to recognize 
its participation in idealization has led it to adopt a quasi-scientific model for 
questions of practical implementation. Both democracy and monarchy have 
sought to compromise with one another through the mechanistic solutions of 
constitutional monarchy and representative democracy. Hardenberg’s ironic 
designation of these regimes as “moderate” leads to his comical and derisive 
image of them as “the hobby-horse of our time.” Hardenberg arrogantly 
dismisses “moderate” and mechanistic solutions to political questions as 
puerile and modish. Not only mechanistic, these “moderate” regimes are 
“very fragile.” The accusation—which builds upon the image of the toy— 
levels the most serious of all charges against these moderate regimes. Since 
Plato, the greatest flaw possible in any regime is instability—and in the 1790s, 
the misery caused by unstable government was no abstraction. 

Hardenberg offers a remedy in the concluding section of his fragment. 
First, he suggests a fairy-tale solution to the problem: the wooden hobby- 
horse needs to be turned into an “autonomous, living creature.” But Harden- 
berg does not expect some good fairy to bring about this magical animation, 
and he offers a new scientific metaphor for the state in place of the old 
one. ‘Mechanical’ government must become ‘organic’ through a ‘chemical’ 
change: monarchy and democracy need to be “dissolved in spirit” (Geist). 
The metaphor combines the modern proclivity of governments toward sci- 
entific solutions with a reminder of their participation in ideality or mind 
(Geist). The metaphor thus returns Hardenberg’s fragment to its original 
focus—the mutual implication of practicality and idealization—to suggest 
that stable government can only result from a self-consciousness of govern- 
ment regarding its own involvement in both practicality and ideality. Such a 
government would be “poetic” in the sense elaborated in Hardenberg’s note- 
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books. A poetical government—and all governments tend to the poetical— 
would be aware of its participation in fiction, in the fullest sense of the term. 
Neither “natural” nor “artificial,” a “poetical” government would have a 
transcendental understanding of itself as seeking the practical realization of 
its inherent ideal. 

The hyperbole of Hardenberg’s solution is not simply flippant—though 
it may be so—but exemplary of a mode of analysis that remains self- 
consciously aware of its own strategies of fictionalization and idealization in 
the very gesture of offering them as a model. By exaggerating the ideality of 
its own solution—in aggressively calling it poetical—Hardenberg’s text of- 
fers a concrete model for the construction of a “transcendental” politics that 
would be more self-conscious regarding its own practical procedures and 
complicity with idealization. Hardenberg’s fragment idealizes politics, iron- 
izes its idealization of politics, and proposes an (ironic and serious) idealiza- 
tion of political institutions. 

In his politics, as in all his other fields of interest, Hardenberg incessantly 
reiterates the ideality of practice, and the practicality of the ideal. In other 
respects, however, Hardenberg remains quite vague about what would be 
involved in the institution of an “organic” or “poetic” state. Although he 
returns to the question more specifically in Faith and Love and Europa, in 
Pollen he is more concerned with mapping out the field of application for 
analogical analyses. Hardenberg’s primary concern with the state in this text 
is its interweaving of the ideal and the practical or, most succinctly, the 
participation of the state in fiction. 

Hardenberg stresses the fictionality of the state in a description of its 
“theatricality.” The passage does not merely defend the state as a hypocritical 
institution, but describes it as a public fiction. In a manuscript fragment 
nervously dismembered by the Schlegels for Pollen, Hardenberg writes: 


In the state everything is theatrical—Among the people everything a 
play. The life of the people is a play. 


Im Staat ist alles Schauhandlung—Im Volk alles Schauspiel. Das Leben 
des Volks ist ein Schauspiel. (II, 440) 


Where Schiller had sought merely to suggest the practical importance of an 
“aesthetic education” to high society, Hardenberg insists on the utter the- 
atricality of the state and of everyday life. Hardenberg thus extends the 
protoanthropology of Schiller and Herder, who discovered the “genius” of 
the people, and he anticipates the work of later Romantics, such as Arnim 
and the Brothers Grimm, who would seek to compile and disseminate folk- 
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lore. For Hardenberg, both public and private life are aesthetic productions, 
or, as he writes in his notebook of May 1798: “Almost every person is already 
an artist to a limited extent” (II, 574). 

By aestheticizing the state and everyday life, Hardenberg sought to con- 
tribute to the political and intellectual progress signaled by the Revolution 
and philosophical Idealism. He was as convinced of human progress as his 
Enlightenment predecessors, and he believed—along with all the Early Ro- 
mantics—that the “transcendental” or “Romantic” mode of thought made 
possible by Kant and Fichte was as historically pivotal as the Revolution 
itself: it promised to inaugurate a new epoch in intellectual history. Yet 
Hardenberg differed from his mentors in two crucial aspects. First, he re- 
mained convinced into the late 1790s that the Revolution marked a stage in 
human progress—even after the Terror had weakened its support among the 
last generation of the Enlightenment. Second, Hardenberg felt that his dis- 
coveries of the fictionality of all presentation and the undependability of 
language were necessary components of the transcendental thought of the 
future, even though they had been neglected by philosophical Idealism. 
Thus, while Hardenberg shared the goals of the Enlightenment and Idealism, 
he could regard eighteenth-century writers and institutions with an often 
striking mixture of irony and arrogance for their unawareness of their par- 
ticipation in fiction. Hardenberg’s elaboration of the “poetical state” theor- 
izes the possibility of a self-conscious construction and modification of insti- 
tutions understood as fictions productive of effects in reality. His hyperbolic 
assertions of the “poesy” and theatricality of the state react against the 
denial of aesthetics by the Enlightenment and Idealism, and they are meant 
to introduce the public to a more fully transcendental mode of analysis as 
strikingly as possible. 

It is not difficult to see why the Schlegels might have wanted to recontex- 
tualize Hardenberg’s assertions concerning the life of the people and the state 
as mere “theatre”: such statements could seem callous even in the eighteenth 
century. Especially today, it is impossible to read Hardenberg’s claims for the 
theatricality of the state without recalling how such ideas would be cynically 
applied in the Fascist spectacles and media politics of the twentieth century. 
Hardenberg displays a remarkable naiveté regarding the potential conse- 
quences of the state’s aestheticization, but he shares it with most eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century writers, who had no inkling of the future politics to 
which they were contributing. Although their aestheticization of the Volk 
and the state would lead to the disasters of frenzied nationalization and a 
politics of illusion—disasters by no means limited to Germany—Harden- 
berg’s insistence on the theatricality of the people and on the poesy of the 
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state should not be misconstrued as implying his personal advocacy of politi- 
cal hypocrisy. In early 1798, they are enthusiastic statements of the perva- 
siveness of fiction, not apologies for an irresponsible and hypocritical politics. 


Hardenberg’s examinations of fiction within social institutions focus on reli- 
gion as well as the state, and Pollen’s analyses of religion help to explain the 
project of his later religious writings, such as the Hymns to the Night and the 
Spiritual Songs. Pollen discusses the nature and function of religion, its ori- 
gins and development, its abuses, and its relation to poesy. Its analyses com- 
bine a social and historical approach to religion typical of the Enlightenment 
with a more Romantic inquiry into its signification and mediation of the 
absolute. The experimental combination makes for an unorthodox and po- 
tentially explosive analysis, which Hardenberg discretely contextualizes 
with a simple and effective strategy. In Pollen, as in his handwritten manu- 
script, Hardenberg saves most of his fragments on politics and religion for 
the end of the text. The reader must either grow accustomed to the new, Ro- 
mantic method along the way, before he gets to them, or be forced out of the 
text before its dramatic conclusion. In either case, Pollen seeks to minimize 
the impact of its most provocative analyses on unreceptive readers, just as 
Faith and Love would later announce itself from the start as written only for 
“initiates.” 

Many of the fragments on religion criticize its hypocrisy and convenience 
in the modern, bourgeois world. Hardenberg attacks “philistines” whose 
religion occurs to them once a week. In a formulation strikingly prefigura- 
tive of Marx’s famous condemnation of religion as “the opium of the people” 
in the Critique of the Philosophy of Right, Hardenberg claims, “Their so- 
called religion works just like an opiate—Stimulating—dulling pain from 
weakness” (II, 446). Extending his metaphor of religion as an addictive nar- 
cotic, Hardenberg criticizes the degeneration of religion into a “Sunday in- 
toxication” (Sonntagsrausch) or a “poetical seven-day fever” (Septanfieber). 
He similarly dismisses those who, out of necessity or daily habit, take their 
morning and evening prayers “like breakfast and dinner.” Hardenberg has 
nothing but scorn for those who use religion to refresh themselves for a 
week of work, and he disdains its consumption as a weekly pleasure that, like 
all other petty pleasures, “must be conventional, usual, fashionable.” 

Hardenberg’s objections to religion as the handmaiden of business is itself 
rather conventional, and would not be out of place in an eighteenth- or even 
twentieth-century pulpit: the Christian elite has always damned a mundane 
neglect of the spiritual life. Yet for all his supposed religiosity, Hardenberg is 
hardly moralistic in his criticism. Hardenberg’s objections to religious phi- 
listinism proceed more from an aesthetic snobbery than from moral indigna- 
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tion, and he mocks the philistine for the aesthetic limitation of his religious 
imagination: 


He [the philistine] attains the highest stage of his poetical existence 
while on a journey, at weddings, at baptisms, and in the church. Here his 
most fond wishes are fulfilled, and often surpassed. (II, 446) 


The passage is wickedly funny, snobbish rather than indignant. The phi- 
listine’s greatest flaw is the circumscription of his imagination, and Harden- 
berg invites us to laugh at the degree to which his thinking remains, not so 
much base or irreligious, as “conventional.” Hardenberg draws a vicious 
distinction between “coarse” and “refined” philistines, who remain so en- 
trapped within the idiocy of convention, that they cannot imagine heaven as 
anything but a church or ballroom: 


The coarse philistine pictures the joys of heaven to himself with the 
image of a church consecration—a wedding—a journey or a grand ball. 


The more refined—transforms heaven into an opulent church—with _,,)/ 


lovely music—with chairs parterre for the commoners, and chapels in . 
the balcony for the upper class. (II, 446ff.) 


Hardenberg pokes fun at the limitations of “coarse” people who picture 
heaven as one of the many celebrations from which their inferior class 
excludes them, and he mocks the vulgarity of those supposedly more “re- 
fined” who imagine the afterlife as the eternal consecration of their present 
social privileges. Both classes of philistines can only interpret the figures of 
religion by repeating conventions that reinforce and reproduce the present 
social order. Their limited imaginations project and reify the status quo: 
their religion is nothing but an ideology of class relations. 

The social function of religion is determined by its level of imagination 
and the history of its use. The two are closely related: the history of religion 
elaborates a chronicle of the imagination. “In the beginning,” Hardenberg 
claims, religion and poetry were identical. Hardenberg is writing with a 
more than Pietistic skepticism about the clergy when he warns against rely- 
ing on priests for an accurate history of religion: 


The priest must not be allowed to mislead us. In the beginning, poet 
and priest were one—and only later times separated them. But the 
authentic poet has always remained a priest, just as the authentic priest 
has always remained a poet—and should not the future bring back the 
old state of affairs? (II, 444ff.) 


The passage—whose distrust of the clergy recalls, perhaps ironically, Harden- 
berg’s Pietistic upbringing—introduces the structure of the “Golden Age” for 
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the first time in Hardenberg’s published writing. Just as the Fichte Studies had 
insisted on the future reinstatement of the ‘lost’ Golden Age, Pollen an- 
nounces the return of a lost original identity between priest and poet. In both 
cases, this origin is presented in mythical terms that suggest a logical priority 
and continued presence rather than any strictly historical source. Hardenberg 
states that poetry and religion were identical “in the beginning” to figure 
their continued logical implication of one another. His fragment underscores 
its figurative use of temporality by explaining that authentic priests and poets 
have always remained the same, and by invoking their future unification, not 
in a statement, but ina question posed in the subjunctive (“and should not the 
future ...”). 

In asserting the continued identity of poet and priest, Hardenberg implies 
that religion participates in poesy, and that poetry functions as a mediation 
of the absolute. To falsify the history of religion, the priest denies its identity 
with poetry. Yet this identity does not so much present an historical fact 
about religion, as it provides the basis for any understanding of its history. 
The history of religion is the history of its figurative mediation of the abso- 
lute, and Hardenberg’s longest fragment on religion begins: 


Nothing is more indispensable to true religiosity than a middle term— 
which connects us with the divinity. Man simply cannot stand un- 
mediatedly in relation with it. Man must be thoroughly free in the 
choice of this middle term. The slightest compulsion here harms reli- 
gion. (II, 440ff.) 


The fragment begins with two of Hardenberg’s strongest statements on the 
impossibility of an unmediated relation to the absolute, and on the neces- 
sity of mediation.*! Even religion—that branch of systematic thought most 
closely associated by the people with the absolute—cannot do without a 
“middle term” or “mediating element” ( Mittelglied). 

Hardenberg bases his history and classification of religion on the various 
ways in which this mediating element is chosen. From the start, Hardenberg 
describes the choice of mediator in terms identical with those used by the 
Fichte Studies to describe the choice of the sign. Where the Fichte Studies 
insist that the choice of sign made by the signifier is “necessarily free,” Pollen 
insists that the choice of a mediating term (Mittelglied) “must be free.” The 
operation is similar in both cases because religion is basically semiotic: it 
revolves around the choice and institutionalization of signs for the absolute. 

Just as the choice of the sign in the Fichte Studies is free but determined by 
the schemata inherent in the signifiers, the choice of the mediating term in 
religion is determined by the “character” of the person choosing the mediat- 
ing term. For Hardenberg, this character is determined by culture, and is 
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therefore less universal than schemata; but at a higher level of cultural devel- 
opment, the progress of culture according to a hidden schematism manifests 
itself in the similarity of all “cultured” choices of the “middle term.” Harden- 
berg’s fragment continues by explaining how the choice of this middle term 
is arbitrarily determined—that is, determined by will, or by chance: 


The choice is characteristic and cultured men will choose rather similar 
middle terms—although uncultured men will usually be determined in 
their choice by chance. But because so few men are actually capable of a 
free choice—some mediating terms will become more common—per- 
haps by chance—through association, or their special suitability for it. 
This is the way that regional religions arise. (II, 442) 


For Hardenberg, the history of religion begins with the choice of a middle 
term. At first, such choices are made by chance. Yet because certain middle 
terms seem to be suggested by common associations or some particular 
suitability, they fall into general usage, which gives rise to regional or na- 
tional religions (Landesreligionen). At higher stages of culture, the middle 
terms of various local religions become increasingly similar to one another. 
Like language, religion begins with arbitrariness, but develops a logical uni- 
formity over time. At first, all middle terms are arbitrarily chosen, but as 
culture progresses, their increasing similarity begins to reflect the schema- 
tism that informs, at bottom, all choices that begin arbitrarily. 

Hardenberg’s fragment continues by explaining how the arbitrary choice 
of middle terms refines itself over time: 


The more independent man becomes, the more the quantity of media- 
tors decreases itself, and their quality refines itself—and his relation- 
ships to them become more complex and cultured—fetishes—stars— 
animals—heroes—idols—gods—One man-god. One quickly sees how 
relative these choices are, and is imperceptibly driven to the idea—that 
the essence of religion clearly does not depend on the attributes of the 
mediator, but resides simply in the conception of him, in the relation- 
ships to him. (II, 442) 


Just as the Fichte Studies approach signification as informed by arbitrariness, 
Pollen approaches the mediating terms of religion as determined by chance 
and utterly relative. The history of religion is concerned with neither the de- 
velopment of the absolute nor the qualities of the mediator, but with the dif- 
ferences among the imagined relationship to the mediator. That is, the his- 
tory of religion traces the signifier’s understanding of the sign. Hardenberg 
does not even bother to differentiate between the suitability of a “fetish” ora 
“man-god” as representations of the absolute in religion: there can be no 
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question of an accurate designation of the divinity. The point of interest for 
him is how any religion’s middle term expresses the sophistication of the 
religious signifier with regard to the process of religious mediation or signi- 
fication. The importance of religions—which Hardenberg approaches as se- 
miotic fictions of the absolute—resides in their figuration of purely human 
relationships. 

It might appear at this point in the fragment that Hardenberg espouses a 
so-called “free-thinking” approach to religion, in the sense understood by 
the Enlightenment: by treating religion as a fiction, Hardenberg might ap- 
pear to be an eighteenth-century atheist. Hardenberg approaches religion in 
ways that had first been explored by Enlightenment atheists, and his social 
and semiotic analyses frequently move toward unorthodox conclusions; but 
his writing clearly does not understand itself as atheistic in method or in- 
tent. Hardenberg’s approach to religion as a semiotic fiction by no means 
implies its simple falsity or untruth—no more than the fictionality of politi- 
cal thought or the natural sciences imply theirs. Hardenberg does not use 
semiotics to dismiss religion, but to romanticize it. Hardenberg defines athe- 
ism in a way that demonstrates his own lack of interest in it, as his fragment 
continues by differentiating among religion, irreligion, and idolatry in terms 
of their semiotics: 


It is idolatry, in the broadest sense, when I regard the mediator as in 
fact God himself. It is irreligion, when I accept no mediator whatso- 
ever—and in this sense superstition or idolatry—and unbelief—or the- 
ism, as one can also call ancient Judaism—are both irreligion. On the 
contrary, atheism is simply the utter negation of all religion and thus 
has nothing at all to do with religion. True religion is that which accepts 
the mediator as mediator—which considers him the organ of the divin- 
ity—or its sensual appearance. (II, 442) 


The fragment makes it clear that Hardenberg does not consider himself an 
atheist, either in a traditional sense or in his own terms. Atheism is uncon- 
cerned with the divinity and divine mediation; it has “nothing at all to do 
with religion.” Hardenberg is interested in both. By analyzing the structure 
and history of religious thought, Pollen attempts to point the way to its post- 
Revolutionary—and, in a sense, post-Christian—future. 

Hardenberg differentiates three different forms of religious thought, 
which he calls “idolatry” (Gétzendienst), “irreligion” (Irreligion), and “true 


religion” (wahre Religion). Idolatry accepts the mediator as “God himself”: 


it mistakes the sign for the signified. Hardenberg’s previous mention of 
“fetishes” and his rather brief, technical analysis discreetly leaves it to the 
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reader to draw the obvious implication, which he himself passes over in 
silence: all orthodox Christianity, which insists on the identity of the Father 
and Son, is a form of idolatry. (The implication is worth remembering in 
approaching Hardenberg’s religious writings.) 

Irreligion appears to err on the opposite extreme by recognizing no media- 
tor whatsoever for the divinity. Whereas religion seeks to erect a mediated 
relation with the divinity by means of mediators, irreligion tries to stand 
in an “unmediated” relation with the divinity: it is engaged in the self- 
contradictory attempt to signify the divinity without recourse to signs. 
Hence its name: “Ir-religion” is that form of religion that denies its very reli- 
giosity. Hardenberg quickly points out that idolatry, which might seem to be 
the opposite of irreligion, is merely a subspecies of it: in taking the mediator 
for the divinity, or the sign for the signified, idolatry also seeks an unmedi- 
ated relation with the divinity. Again, Hardenberg passes silently over the 
obvious implication: as idolatry, Christianity is a species of irreligion. 

Finally, Hardenberg defines “true religion” as that which recognizes the 
mediator as mediator, and not as the divinity itself. Neither irreligious nor 
idolatrous, true religion seeks neither to do without signification imme- 
diately, nor to do so by mistaking the sign for the signified: it recognizes the 
sign as sign. Hardenberg’s choice of terms to elaborate the status of the 
mediator and its relation to the divinity in true religion is telling. After first 
invoking the organic metaphor of the mediator as “organ of the divinity”— 
as a part of the whole that stands for it without being identical to it—Har- 
denberg concludes with the more philosophical description of the mediator 
as the divinity’s “sensual appearance” (sinnliche Erscheinung)—the adjective 
recalling the sensuous materiality of the sign and its production of sense 
(Sinn), the noun recalling its participation in illusion (Schein). True religion 
recognizes that there is no immediate relation with the divinity, and that it 
can stand in relation to the divinity only by means of an arbitrarily chosen 
middle term. 

Such a definition of true religion would certainly be irreligious to tradi- 
tional Christianity. But for Hardenberg, Christianity, as it has traditionally 
understood itself, is an idolatrous irreligion. Unaware of its own fiction- 
ality—like philosophy before its Fichtecization—Christianity is a religion of 
the past. True religion is the Romantic religion of the future—which is “just 
about” to be invented in Pollen. True religion operates with a self-conscious 
understanding of its own arbitrariness, dysfunction, fictionality, and history: 
it is “transcendental” religion. 

Toward the end of Pollen’s fragments on religion, Hardenberg describes 
true religion in terms that reveal it to be the Romantic religion of the future: 
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True religion seems, however, on closer inspection, to be further 
divided antinomially—into pantheism and entheism. I grant myself 
some license here—in that I take pantheism not in its usual sense— 
but understand thereby the idea—that everything can be organ of the 
divinity—mediator, in that I elevate it thereto—whereas, on the con- 
trary, entheism designates the belief that there is only One such organ 
for us in the world, which alone is suited to the idea of a mediator, and 
through which alone God allows himself to be perceived—which I am 
thus necessitated to choose by myself—for otherwise entheism would 
not be true religion. 

As incompatible as both seem to be, their unification can, however, be 
contrived—if one makes the entheistic mediator the mediator of the 
middle-world of the pantheist—and simultaneously centers this world 
through him—so that both necessitate each other, although in different 
ways. (II, 442ff.) 


True religion recapitulates the history of religion and points it toward the 
future. It combines the earliest and latest forms of religion: “pantheism” 
(understood as a religion of utter arbitrariness, in which anything can be- 
come the middle term for the divinity) and “entheism” (the most exclusively 
motivated religion, which recognizes only one perfect mediator). While the 
combination of entheism and pantheism in true religion contrives a synthe- 
sis of the two that raises the self-consciousness of religion, this synthesis is 
not dialectical: the arbitrariness and mediation of the extremes is not pre- 
served and abolished, as it would be in a Hegelian Aufhebung. Hardenberg’s 
synthesis is not—and never is—dialectical.** The religious signifier—the “I” 
of Hardenberg’s fragment—must find within himself both the freedom to 
choose any mediator, and the necessity to choose just one. Without freedom 
and necessity, religion is not religion, any more than semiosis is semiosis. 
The synthesis of true religion between entheism and pantheism combines, 
and makes self-conscious, the arbitrariness of the former and the motivation 
of the latter, but it does not abolish them. 

True religion is “transcendental” or “romanticized” religion. It self- 
consciously understands its participation in the arbitrariness of signification 
by recognizing the arbitrariness of any single mediating term for the di- 
vinity: any term will do. Yet at the same time it operates with necessity, for it 
elaborates its chosen middle term in a way that indicates the necessary 
process of mediation in which it participates: its single mediator mediates 
the process of mediation, the entire “middle world” (Mittelwelt) of the en- 
theist. In this way, the history of religion from pantheism to entheism— 
from fetishes to a man-god—does not lead to a final truth of religion that 
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surpasses them: the history of religion, in its reenactment in true religion, 
enacts the truth of religion. It clears the field of mediators posing as the 
divinity, and “poetically” offers a new mediator as mediation—or, more ex- 
actly, disseminates old mediators in new, self-ironizing guises (hence, for 
example, Hardenberg’s later use of the Blessed Virgin in his Songs). Finally, 
true religion is poetic, in that it offers new, or newly figured, middle terms 
and simultaneously demonstrates how all mediators are structured analogi- 
cally to one another in their mediation, or signification, of the divinity. 
Aware of its own participation in semiosis and fictionality, a self-conscious 
reenactment of its own history, the romanticized true religion of the fu- 
ture is, according to all definitions, transcendental religion—the religion of 
religion. 


Ideal Politics: Flowers, Faith and Love, and the Political Aphorisms 


Faith and Love was Hardenberg’s most extensive political writing, and the 
most controversial in his lifetime. He sent it to Friedrich Schlegel on 11 May 
1798 as part of a larger, now lost manuscript that he wanted “printed some- 
where immediately” (IV, 253). The urgency of the request is unique in his 
correspondence, and it suggests that Hardenberg felt the moment especially 
propitious for Faith and Love. Pollen was about to appear in the Athenaeum 
that week, and Hardenberg was perhaps feeling confident about getting into 
print. He was right, and wrong: the work made a splash in Berlin, but it also 
disturbed Hardenberg’s access to print for the rest of his life—and beyond. 
Faith and Love's printing and reception influenced the remainder of Har- 
denberg’s literary career, and their history casts a rare light on its author's 
designs in the world of publishing. In his letter to Schlegel accompanying the 
manuscript, Hardenberg describes his essay as poorly suited for the Athe- 
naeum. He asks his friend to place it instead with a Berlin monthly devoted to 
the king and queen: the Yearbook of the Prussian Monarchy under the Reign of 
Friedrich Wilhelm the Third (Jahrbiicher der preufsischen Monarchie unter der 
Regiering Friedrich Wilhelms des Dritten). The choice has always seemed 
puzzling, for it hardly could have been motivated by the journal’s literary 
merit. A quasi-official organ of state propaganda, the Yearbook sought to 
reinforce general hopes that the new king would be more inclined to affairs of 
state than his inept and dissolute father, whom he had succeeded the previous 
November. Already in 1793, the crown prince’s popular love-marriage to 
Luise had set the stage for a cult of personality, and the reputedly irreproach- 
able domestic life of the new king and queen offered a stark contrast to the 
notorious debauchery of the previous regime. Accordingly, along with tedi- 
ous official reports, state statistics, and royal decrees, the Yearbook was filled 
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with travel reports on the new Prussia, as well as flowery poems and essays 
extolling the domestic virtues of the royal couple. Yet Hardenberg, with his 
keen eye for the theatricality of state, seems hardly to have shared such 
uncritical enthusiasm. He never held a subscription to the Yearbook, and 
never once mentioned the king in his notebooks or writings besides Faith and 
Love. The question remains: Why was he so eager to publish Faith and Love 
there? 

Hardenberg never explained his choice, but his essay and letter offer a 
number of clues. Most obviously, since Faith and Love often refers to the king 
and queen, it made perfect sense—and perhaps ironic sense—that it appear in 
their fan magazine. Furthermore, its appearance there would be timely. The 
Yearbook was published monthly, and the Athenaeum only biannually: the 
rapid publication of the essay would thus be more sure of catching the ap- 
proaching wave of public enthusiasm. Hardenberg knew that a public hom- 
age was scheduled for 6 July in Berlin. The Yearbook would certainly cover 
the homage, and if Hardenberg was lucky, his essay would appear there 
beside the official reports. In brief, publication in the Yearbook would be 
witty and timely, and it would assure his essay a wider readership than the 
Athenaeum. 

Aside from the obvious practical advantages of publishing with the Year- 
book, there was one other detail that seems to have contributed as much, if 
not more, to his decision to publish there—a detail that would have appealed 
to Hardenberg’s sense of humor and his inclination to play tricks ona literal 
cast of mind. In its January issue, the Yearbook had carried a frontispiece of 
the king; in the May issue, one of the queen. Unremarkable as specimens of 
portraiture, the pictures may very well have been the crucial factor in Har- 
denberg’s choice of the Yearbook, for a concern with “pictures” (Bilder) fig- 
ures prominently in both his essay and his letter to Schlegel. The first 
fragment of Faith and Love warns its readers to note its repeated use of 
“images” (Bilder), and Fragment 30 begins with the demand: “Every cul- 
tured woman and every concerned mother should have the queen’s picture 
[ Bild] in her or her daughters’ room” (II, 493). This interest in pictures runs 
throughout Hardenberg’s letter as well. It closes with a request that August 
Schlegel send him “the best picture [Bild] of the king and queen” to be found 
in Berlin (IV, 253). Most importantly, Hardenberg’s letter suggests to Schle- 
gel that if the Yearbook should reject his essay, he would like to have it 
published separately, as a small booklet. All he asks is that the publisher 
guarantee its appearance with “typographical elegance” and “with a picture 
[ Bilde] of the royal couple.” 

Hardenberg’s notebooks of 1798 discuss the materiality of the signs em- 
ployed by the various arts, and his semiotics in general displays a keen 
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awareness of the materiality of art. His concern for the typographical ele- 
gance of Faith and Love, his request for a picture of the royal couple, and his 
reported interest in the published format of Heinrich von Afterdingen all 
suggest that he was similarly concerned with the material appearance of his 
own writings.** It seems probable that the concern of Faith and Love with its 
“own “images” (Bilder) and its stated advocacy of the queen’s “picture” (Bild) 
contributed as much as more obviously practical considerations to Harden- 
berg’s desire to see Faith and Love in the royally illustrated Yearbook. 

Schlegel was able to oblige his friend, but only after making some editorial 
changes in the text. By the time Schlegel had received the manuscript, the 
June issue of the Yearbook had nearly reached its full page count. The pub- 
lisher—Johann Unger, who would later refuse to print Heinrich von After- 
dingen—suggested that the manuscript appear in three monthly install- 
ments, a common practice of the Yearbook. Schlegel and Unger agreed that 
the last two pages of the June issue would carry eight short poems drawn 
from within Hardenberg’s essay; the July issue, the forty-three fragments of 
Faith and Love; and the August issue, twenty-four Political Aphorisms. Once 
the deal had been struck, Schlegel communicated it to Hardenberg, who 
agreed to it post facto. 

Flowers (Blumen, whose title was probably suggested by Schlegel) and 
Faith and Love appeared on schedule, but the Political Aphorisms never 
reached print. Flowers had been noticeably different from the other pane- 
gyrical bouquets that regularly appeared in the Yearbook. Hardenberg was 
already an old hand at the genre, having addressed poems to Prussian mon- 
archs since his youth.*> Faith and Love, however, was not quite like anything 
that the Yearbook had ever published before. The little work caused a sensa- 
tion that reached all the way to the throne—and down from it. At first, 
everyone involved in the printing welcomed the publicity. In a letter to 
Hardenberg from the end of July, Schlegel expresses his delight at the up- 
roar, as he relates a rumor that the king himself has read the text. According 
to anecdotal reports, the king had been unable to make sense of it, and in his 
perplexity gave it to one of his ministers, who in turn gave it to still another. 
Schlegel can barely restrain his mischievous glee in relating how the second 
minister, as puzzled as the first, purportedly flew into a rage, convinced that 
the piece was another outlandish scheme of the Schlegel brothers. Amused 
by the whole affair, Schlegel even draws a “philistine’s axiom” from it: “If 
you can’t comprehend it, a Schlegel has penned it.” Pleased with himself and 
his friend, Schlegel concurs with Unger: “The essay has provoked general 
amazement. Everyone is satisfied with it” (IV, 497f.) 

Schlegel’s good humor was short-lived. By 9 August, when he next writes, 
the situation has changed drastically. Unger and he are getting nervous: 
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Unger writes me from Berlin: “The slight exasperation that the king 
expressed with regard to Faith and Love has so frightened the censor, 
that he has forbidden publication of the political aphorisms. —I do not 
know where the general rumor arose that a nephew of Minister v. 
Hardenberg was the author.” —Unger denies the rumor and claims that 
the author is in Russia. In the meantime it passes for truth in Berlin. 


(IV, 499) 


Schlegel’s delight has soured, for as Hardenberg’s agent, he too is implicated 
in the scandal. Pollen had appeared in the Athenaeum only a few weeks 
earlier, and it was obvious that the Schlegels must have known Novalis’ 
identity—which was generally suspected anyway. Schlegel has had enough, 
and on 9 August he advises Hardenberg to get rid of the now bothersome 
pseudonym and find a new one: 


It would also be good if you were to change your assumed name, or 
choose a letter in place of it. I shall relate another passage from Unger’s 
letter: “For my part, I believe that the gentlemen of the Censor mis- 
judge the king, when they censor more strictly. It is certainly not his 
intention to restrict the press; it is only a slavish fear that brings this 
about. Nothing, however, may now be printed under the name Novalis, 
and your friend must instead make use of another signature to avoid 
prejudice.” (IV, 449f.) 


Time would prove Unger wrong on both counts: Friedrich Wilhelm III later 
instituted a reactionary and oppressive regime of official censorship, and the 
Hymns to the Night became the most successful publication by “Novalis” 
and the Athenaeum. His nervousness, however, as well as Schlegel’s, would 
take their toll on Hardenberg’s career. Schlegel’s fears would lead in two 
years to his rejection of the essay Europa in favor of the Hymns, a choice that 
would bring the “mystical” Novalis into print and lead to his further dis- 
semination in the posthumous Writings. Fears of political scandal may also 
have contributed to the decision of Hardenberg’s later editors to change the 
title of his novel, which Unger would refuse to print anyway. Schlegel was 
obviously annoyed at his friend, and his letter expresses no regrets about the 
embarrassment, nor offers any apologies over broken confidences. Although 
Hardenberg would not take it to heart, the scandal would mark itself onto his 
career and critical reception for years to come—long after the deaths of all 
the participants. 

Schlegel had actually harbored reservations about the manuscript from 
the beginning. In the July letter acknowledging its receipt, he had expressed 
general agreement with the essay but already voiced some reservations, 
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which he hoped to discuss face-to-face with Hardenberg. Schlegel often 
treated his rural friend with a certain condescension, and his invitation to 
him for the royal homage betrays unmistakable signs of exasperation in its 
friendly joking: 


As far as the general tendency of your essay is concerned, I would 
like to speak with you in person and refer you to a number of men here, 
who can acquaint you with the specifics of the Prussian monarchy better 
than whole books on the subject. Damn you! You want to send the 
whole world to Berlin and do not come yourself! I’m telling you: Come 
to the homage on the 6th of July. [. . .] You can stay with me, i.e. with us, 
if you are not too demanding. The entire trip will cost you very little. 


(IV, 494f.) 


Although Schlegel leaves his objections unexpressed, his offer to help ac- 
quaint his friend with the “specifics” of government implies that he finds 
Faith and Love uninformed about political practicalities. He drives the charge 
ad hominem by pointing out the difference between Hardenberg’s theory 
and practice: he reminds him that he urges his readers to visit Berlin, but 
fails to go himself. From the start, Schlegel had found the essay naive and 
hypocritical. 

The trouble at court had also been brewing for some time. Schlegel’s first 
letter had informed Hardenberg of the king’s displeasure with a citation 
from Unger, but in his haste to mention the anecdote about himself, Schlegel 
had neglected to comment on it. Unger purports to relate the king’s exact 
words on Faith and Love, which are remarkable for their similarity to the 
criticisms later voiced by Schlegel (and since by critics). According to Unger, 
the king had faulted the author for his naiveté and pretentions in failing to 
understand the specific difficulties facing a king: 


Unger writes to me: “The king was reputedly annoyed by several 
statements in Faith and Love. He said, ‘More is demanded of a king than 
he can possibly accomplish. It is constantly forgotten that he is a human 
being. One should take such a man, who prescribes the king his duties 
from the writing desk, and bring him before the throne, where he will 
finally see the difficulties that surround the king and cannot possibly 
‘” —He sought to discover the author through Minister 
Schulenberg.— (IV, 497) 


be overcome. 


Like Schlegel, the king is annoyed that the author lacks specific knowledge of 
kingship. Ignorantly prescribing him his duties “from the writing desk,” the 
author forgets that the king is only “human.” 

The king’s objections might appear trivial now, and his later censorship of 
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the arts has rather permanently undermined his stature as a literary critic. 
For Hardenberg was hardly as naive as the king supposed, and while the essay 
has continued to prove troublesome to critics, it eventually won over the 
Schlegels—who should have known best. August and Caroline Schlegel ap- 
proved of the essay after hearing Hardenberg read parts of it aloud in March 
1798, and even Friedrich Schlegel changed his opinion about it after see- 
ing Hardenberg in August 1798 at the so-called Dresden “Meeting of the 
Romantics” (Romantikertreffen).°° Although Schlegel’s change of opinion 
would not induce him to publish Hardenberg’s next political writing, the 
essay Europa, he wrote him enthusiastically in March 1799: “If only you 
would reveal a Faith and Love again soon! —I admire few works so, and few 
have so affected me” (IV, 524). The turnaround could hardly have been 
caused by any sudden revelation of Hardenberg’s practical knowledge. Schle- 
gel had always known of Hardenberg’s familial connections in government, 
his professional acquaintances in the civil service, and his friends in the 
Saxon Diet. Schlegel had even tried to curry favor with Hardenberg’s aristo- 
cratic friends, most notably Dietrich von Miltitz, an early and fervent sup- 
porter of the Revolution who later became a Saxon general, and Hans-Georg 
von Carlowitz, who, before becoming Minister of the Interior, invited Har- 
denberg to speak before the Saxon Diet—an invitation he tactfully declined.*” 
If Schlegel had always known that Hardenberg was far from oblivious to the 
practicalities of government—but had momentarily forgotten it in urging 
him to learn about the regime’s “specifics” —it seems likely that Hardenberg 
was able to win him over by explaining Faith and Love in Dresden along 
theoretical lines upon which they already agreed. 

To interpret Schlegel’s change of mind about the essay, it is worthwhile to 
reread his correspondence with Hardenberg, to see what he particularly 
admires in his friend’s writings of the time. In the July letter acknowledging 
Faith and Love, before Schlegel urges Hardenberg to visit Berlin, he compli- 
ments him on his “theory of the mediator” (Mittlertheorie) and “the idea of 
the representative in Pollen” (die Idee des Repraesentanten im Bliithenstaub; 
IV, 494). In this letter, which only later turns critical, Schlegel limits his 
comments on Hardenberg’s theory of mediation to its religious application. 
In the August letter, which urges Hardenberg to write another Faith and 
Love, Schlegel initially suggests another project to him: an essay on his “idea 
about the mercantile and economic spirit in literature” (IV, 524). Between 
the two letters Schlegel has become more open to Hardenberg’s new method 
of analogy: where he had previously seen the applications of mediation only 
to religion, he is now eager to see “mercantile” and “economic” metaphors 
applied to literature. When Schlegel urges his friend to write another ana- 
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logical study involving the traditionally nonpoetic field of economics, he asks 
him for another Faith and Love. 

But what about the king? As far as we know, he never changed his mind 
about the essay, and he was certainly right in feeling that it had not treated 
him like “a human being.” The problem with Faith and Love is that one 
cannot abandon its literal or proper meanings in reading it figuratively or 
analogically. The king is not simply foolish in objecting to the text for failing 
to remember that he is “human,” and he is quite correct in feeling that his 
name has been used improperly. Faith and Love does not always treat the 
king in a “human” way, for the king is not simply signified by the text, but is 
himself—or more exactly, itself, as “king” —used as a sign. 

Faith and Love is a figurative (bildlich) text, as Hardenberg’s friend and 
advisor, August Coelestin Just, clearly recognized. Just approaches the same 
problem as that addressed by the king, but from the opposite direction, when 
he writes to Hardenberg: 


Someone who did not know you well might believe that you had writ- 
ten these songs out of respect. We, however, want to defend you against 
this reproach, which can be made against you. For you would have writ- 
ten in the same way had your hero been the King of Siam. (IV, 5os5f.) 


Just has never received the credit he deserves, not only for his fidelity to Har- 
denberg as a friend, but for his wit as a reader. He knows that Faith and Love 
is hardly motivated by respect, and also knows that Hardenberg would take 
such an interpretation as a “reproach.” Just recognizes Hardenberg’s pride in 
the utter lack of respect in his writings. He also recognizes—and in this he 
overstates his case—that Faith and Love is not ‘about’ the Prussian monarchy 
at all: it could just as well have discussed “the King of Siam.” 

It is here, however, that the problem with Faith and Love appears more 
clearly. The king is obviously mistaken in reading the text literally; but Just is 
also mistaken in reading the text as inessentially concerned with literal refer- 
ence. Just even admits as much, in writing that the text “can” be interpreted 
as a eulogy. Whether a text is figurative, analogical, or allegorical, it must 
always proceed in some way through reference to a literal meaning, which it 
may never reach but which it never simply supersedes either. (The mystical 
belief in such a supersession defines the ideology of the symbol.) Part of the 
power of Faith and Love, and its ability to shock readers even today, resides in 
its insistent repetition of ostensibly proper reference. Hardenberg was spec- 
tacularly impudent to place such a highly figurative text—subtitled “the 
King and the Queen”—in the Yearbook of the Prussian Monarchy under the 
Reign of Friedrich Wilhelm the Third. If Faith and Love was not simply obse- 
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quious—and it is not—-it was obnoxious, and Hardenberg knew it. After all, 
the preface’s final couplet (II, 486) opens with the words, Lafst die Libellen 
ziehn—which literally means, “May the dragonflies (Libellen) take wing!” 
but puns homonymically on the dare, “So let the libels (Libelle) fly!” Later, 
Hardenberg never expressed the slightest surprise or disappointment over 
the scandal he had provoked, for the simple reason that it came as no surprise 
or disappointment to him. Hardenberg was indulging in a very private joke, 
and having some vicious fun, by placing Faith and Love in the Yearbook. 
Only the most concerned party, the king, ever caught on—but too late. Very 
quietly, it was Hardenberg who enjoyed the last laugh. The king never made 
him pay for it, but his printer and editors did—and we have paid, too. 


The complex printing history and private humor of Faith and Love can help 
situate the figurative and analogical status of its political discourse, but they 
do not explain its politics. Faith and Love may be figurative, but it is nonethe- 
less a political text whose politics are hard to decipher. Over the years, critics 
have read it as advocating every possible political stance from monarchism to 
republicanism, from proto-Marxism to protofascism.** The exceptionally 
wide diversity of opinion surrounding the text—which is typical of debates 
on Romantic politics—indicates the obscurity and unconventionality of its 
politics. Faith and Love has tendencies in almost every political direction, and 
any assessment of the strengths and weaknesses of its various interpreta- 
tions depends on where one takes it literally and how one reads it figura- 
tively. To a great degree, all decisions regarding the figurality of Faith and 
Love necessarily involve questions of taste and tact—as they do with all 
texts—but not all are equally compelling. 

Faith and Love is difficult to read, but Hardenberg provided rather specific 
directions about the way he wanted his little work to be read. He began it—if 
one discounts Schlegel’s contrivance of Flowers at the beginning—with a 
Vorrede, or Preface, whose brilliance and apparent modernity have occa- 
sioned numerous problems of interpretation. These problems, all of which 
revolve around the question of figuration (Bildlichkeit), can be seen in the 
interpretations of Schlegel, Just, and the king, and they continue through 
those of more recent critics. Yet Hardenberg’s text anticipates, as well as 
provokes, such problems. Its first two fragments explicitly address the issue 
of figuration: 


Preface 
fi. 
If one wishes to say something secret to a few people in a large and 
mixed company, and one is not sitting close by them, one must say it in 
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a special language. This special language will be strange or foreign, on 
account of either its tone, or its images. The latter will be a language of 
tropes and riddles. 


2 
Many people have held the opinion that one should conduct oneself in a 
learned language for discourse on tender, easily abused things, e.g. Latin 
for things of that sort. It remains to be seen, however, if one could speak 
in the usual, national language, so that only he would understand, who 
should understand. Any true secret must inherently exclude the pro- 
fane. Whoever understands it is inherently, and rightly, an initiate. (II, 
485) 


The passages describe the problem facing Hardenberg, and the means by 
which he attempts to solve it. Hardenberg wishes to write of political secrets 
that are open to abuse (etwas heimliches [. . .| mifbrauchbaren Gegenstan- 
den). He recognizes that print is a public medium, and that he must therefore 
exclude most people from understanding what he has to say, while simulta- 
neously reaching those who should understand. Since he cannot resort to a 
secretive “tone” of voice (Tone), he must use “images” (Bilder) in a “lan- 
guage of tropes and riddles” (Tropen und Rathselsprache). Still, the problem 
remains as to how these tropes and riddles will be understood only by those 
who should understand. It is the same problem that confronts all sign use, 
but with this difference: one wishes to exclude, as well as include, signifiers 
from discovering the signifieds of the signs. Hardenberg’s solution is simple: 
just as the second signifier of the Fichte Studies needs to be endowed with the 
same schema as the first signifier to understand his signs, so too will only 
those who in some way already know Hardenberg’s secrets—or who at least 
understand how to work with his images in order to un-riddle them—will 
understand. The “profane” will be shut out “inherently” by the secrets 
themselves, while “initiates” will “inherently” understand them. Faith and 
Love presupposes—as Just maintained—a familiarity or sympathy with Har- 
denberg’s thought and method, for without them, its figures of speech are 
almost impossible to unriddle. Yet even thus forewarned, readers are on 
their own to decide when and to what degree its images need to be taken in 
their literal or proper meanings, and to what extent—and in what direction— 
one should turn its tropes. 


Since the task of interpreting Faith and Love has proven itself historically 
difficult, it might be best to begin interrogating it by posing a question to 
which it directly responds: To what purpose does Faith and Love address 
itself? Or, to put the question more psychologically and less textually: Why 
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did Hardenberg write Faith and Love? Faith and Love begins to frame an 
answer, figuratively, in the fourth poem of Flowers. Why? Because “The 
Time Has Come” (Es ist an der Zeit): 


The Time Has Come 
Now the bridge stands glittering, only the powerful shadows 
Recall the time, the temple rests here eternally, 
Idols of stone and metal with fearful signs of arbitrariness 
Are cast down and we see there a loving couple— 
In their embrace everyone recognizes the ancient dynasties, 
Discerns the helmsman, knows again the happy time. 


(II, 483) 


The brief poem occurs entirely under the image of the bridge, which, as a 
scene of transit, figures “the time” of transition. The “idols” of the past, 
marked by change with “signs of fearful arbitrariness,” lie shattered in the 
obscurity of the present. There is no going back: the “temple” of the idols 
now “rests eternally.” Yet amid this apparent desolation there appears “a 
loving couple,” whose embrace holds a promise of the future, and recalls a 
continuity with the past (“the ancient dynasties”). The couple thus refigures 
the bridge between the past and the future: it indicates a future course, like a 
“helmsman,” and it promises a restoration, not of the past, but of its happi- 
ness (“the happy time”). “The Time Has Come” thus situates Faith and Love 
as a post-Revolutionary text written at a moment of transition. It regards the 
shattered idols of the past with sadness but not nostalgia, and anticipates the 
return of a past happiness, but not the past order. 

Faith and Love's frequent discussions of the Revolution further develop its 
historical position. The text repeatedly points to the ineluctability of the 
Revolution and holds it up as a warning to the rulers of Europe. For Har- 
denberg, the Revolution was not illegitimate. Fragment 28 daringly asserts 
that not only the French king, but “most” European kings had “dethroned” 
themselves even before the Revolution: 


There is no monarchy where the king is no longer identical to the 
intelligence of the state. The King of France was thus dethroned long 
before the Revolution, along with most of the rulers of Europe. (II, 492) 


Such a statement was nothing short of inflammatory in 1798, when most 
European crowns were still in place. Hardenberg regards most European 
rulers as illegitimate, and specifically those of Germany: by using the more 
general word Fiirsten (“rulers”), which has historically German connota- 
tions, Hardenberg pointedly implies that the German princes especially have 
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abandoned legitimate claims to their crowns. Dethroned and illegitimate, 
they are, as Fragment 54 puts it, mere “titularies” (Titulaturen). 

Although Hardenberg regards the Revolution as having materialized a 
dethronement that had already been effected in theory—and thus, as not 
illegitimate—he nonetheless avoids arguing for its legitimacy. As in Pollen, 
where Hardenberg’s medical and naturalistic metaphors precluded positions 
simply for or against the Revolution, Faith and Love first describes the Revo- 
lution with an extended metaphor of natural disaster. Although the meta- 
phor often has been construed as implying Hardenberg’s royalist sympa- 
thies,>? the crucial passages elaborating it are rather more complex: 


A collapsing throne is like a falling mountain, which smashes the 
plain and leaves behind a dead sea, where earlier there had been a 
fruitful land and delightful inhabitation. 

Level the mountains, and the sea will thank you for it. The sea is the 
element of freedom and equality. One should be careful, however, to 
tread upon a field of pyrite; there may be a volcano there, and along 
with it, the seed of a new continent. (II, 487) 


While the initial simile of Fragment 11 compares the Revolution to a disaster 
wrecking a fertile and delightful land—and von Hardenberg was no stranger 
to the delights of the ancien régime—the disaster is nonetheless natural. As 
such, any exclusively moral analysis will fail to recognize its necessity. Frag- 
ment 12, which moves from simile to metaphor, reinforces this appearance 
of naturalness; but its appeal to human agency in the conditional imperative, 
“level the mountains,” permits the introduction of explicitly moral catego- 
ries, “freedom and equality.” Morality becomes an issue, not with regard to 
the past, but the future, when a man-made leveling seems to offer more 
freedom and equality. Yet this promise of moral progress.is immediately 
tempered by the fragment’s sudden return to a metaphor of natural agency. 
The promise of freedom and equality will eventually give way to the erup- 
tion of new “volcanoes” and “new continents”: the artificial attempt to re- 
store a natural freedom and equality will lead, naturally, in its turn, to new 
hierarchies. Taken together, Fragments 11 and 12 thus complicate the model 
first introduced in Pollen. Where in Pollen the natural and social “symptoms 
of puberty” marked a time of transition and irreversible development, the 
natural and artificial levelings of the Revolution in Faith and Love have 
cleared the ground for freedom and equality, but they will nevertheless have 
to be replaced—cyclically and naturally—by the eruption of new natural 
formations. 

Throughout Hardenberg’s writings, the combination of natural and moral 
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metaphors indicates his attempt, not only to demonstrate the analogy per- 
taining to different modes of analysis, but to reconcile the traditionally 
opposed views of history as either-arbitrary or teleological; and in a sense, 
Hardenberg’s view of history remains caught between the teleological his- 
toricism of the eighteenth century and a more modern or secular belief in 
arbitrary change effected through human agency. For Hardenberg, historical 
change is both arbitrary and teleological, artificial and natural: progress 
results from the play of arbitrariness according to laws that never manifest 
themselves. As a result, his writings consistently use naturalistic and human 
metaphors both against one another and in tandem, for both metaphors can 
work both ways: nature can be understood as effecting cataclysmic change or 
enacting a natural teleology, and men can work both arbitrarily or morally. 
In general, Hardenberg approaches short-term change as more or less ran- 
dom, and long-term change as teleological. (There are exceptions to this, for 
minute analyses can also reveal the larger scheme of things.) In Faith and 
Love, the closer analyses of the Revolution always tend to see it in extra- 
moral terms: although it is enacted through human wills, it lies, like a natu- 
ral process, beyond the control of any single person or group, and acts itself 
out with the apparent senselessness of a natural cataclysm. Only over time 
does the Revolution reveal the laws of its natural and moral development, of 
its participation in the natural moral history of mankind. 

Hardenberg sometimes indicates the precariousness of this balance be- 
tween the natural and the human, the random and the moral. In Fragments 
11 and 12 of Faith and Love, the agents of the Revolution are unaware that 
their leveling will eventually result in new mountains and continents: they 
fail to see that their willful actions are caught up in a larger, natural scheme 
of things. Fragment 45 (the second of the Political Aphorisms) returns to the 
problem: 


It is certain that most of the Revolutionaries did not know exactly 
what they wanted—form, or formlessness. (II, 499) 


This highly ‘literal’ fragment asserts that the French Revolutionaries were 
generally unclear about their goals in the largest sense: they neither knew 
what they opposed in the ancien régime—its archaic forms or form in gen- 
eral—nor did they anticipate the form of the future regime. (For Harden- 
berg, the ideals of freedom and equality tend, like the sea, to formlessness.) 
In other words, while the Revolutionaries assisted a natural development, 
most of them failed to do so with a full, human, and ultimately transcenden- 
tal self-consciousness. Rather than immoral, they were not yet fully moral: 
they did not understand the function of will—or arbitrariness—within the 
encompassing realm of nature. 
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Faith and Love proposes a more natural course for post-Revolutionary 
politics. The apparent disorder of the Revolution was as necessary as a natu- 
ral disaster, but it would be unnatural to defer the return of natural order 
unnecessarily—that is, to hamper the making of a new order. At its most 
extreme, the Revolution threatens to make the state of crisis permanent. 
Fragment 21 elaborates this threat in metaphors of chemistry and medicine: 


As necessary as it perhaps may be that everything be brought into 
flux at certain times in order to bring forth new, necessary compounds, 
and to occasion new, more pure crystallizations, it is nevertheless just as 
indispensable to mollify this crisis and to hinder this total dissolution, 
so that a stem, a nucleus remains left over, onto which the new mass 
may attach itself, and around which it can arrange itself in new, beauti- 
ful forms. [. . .] 

Would it not be senseless to make a crisis permanent, and to be- 
lieve that the fever was the authentic, healthy state of affairs, upon 
whose maintenance in the person everything must be arranged? Yet 
who would doubt its necessity, its salutary effect? (II, 490) 


As in Pollen, Hardenberg reiterates the necessity and utility of the Revolu- 
tion in medical terms. Where Pollen warns against mistaking symptom for 
cause, Faith and Love similarly warns against mistaking means for end. 
Hardenberg often repeats this warning in his writings, and Fragment 44, the 
first of the Political Aphorisms, reads: “The ground of all perversity in atti- 
tude and opinion is—mistaking the means for the end” (II, 499; see also III, 
397). Faith and Love thus accepts and affirms the Revolution as a means, but 
approaches it therapeutically: what is needed now is to calm the fever, not to 
prolong it unnaturally. In this sense, Faith and Love is both revolutionary 
and reactionary or, more simply, post-revolutionary: it sees the disorder of 
the Revolution as natural, but it insists that it needs to be mollified, and 
eventually led (back) to (a new) order. 


If Faith and Love approaches the Revolution as a means, the question then 
becomes: What is the goal? A note written in the Allgemeine Brouillon 
during October 1798 under the rubric “Political Economy” (Staatswirth- 
schaft) provides a clue: “The purposeful, systematic occupation of the mass of 
men is the main problem of the politician” (III, 313). The passage clarifies, 
but does not quite answer the question of the goal: the “main problem” 
facing the politician is how to occupy the mass systematically with a goal. 
The note thus gives a tautological answer to the question: the goal is to have 
a goal to pursue systematically, or, in other words, to avoid making crisis and 
chaos permanent. The tautology is, however, significant, for it implies that 
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the ends of state are not simply given: in some sense, the goals of politics are 
made. 

Once the problem of the goal has been formulated as a problem of the 
goal’s construction, the question becomes more clear, if more complicated. 
There are two separate issues for Faith and Love: the particular goals of the 
state, and the general end of politics. Both are questions of art, and Faith and 
Love approaches the “art” of statesmanship quite literally. Fragment 7 de- 
scribes a “land” or “nation” (ein Land) as a work of art: 


A blossoming land is every bit as much a kingly work of art as a park. 
A tasteful park is an English invention. A land that satisfies the heart 
and mind may well be a German invention; and the inventor would 
surely be the king of all inventors. (II, 486) 


Hardenberg approaches the state as an invention to satisfy “the heart and 
mind.” The invention of a state in these terms—as a “work of art”—has yet 
to be accomplished, for as this fragment and Hardenberg’s notebooks make 
clear, the social work of art involves more than the good “taste” that the 
English—or that Schiller—would bring to it. Hardenberg’s use of the word 
Land, his mention of “art,” and his reference to the “English invention” all 
invoke the issue of the state’s constitution. Yet it is clear from Pollen and from 
other sections of Faith and Love (especially Fragment 16), that Hardenberg is 
less concerned with the written constitution of a state—something the En- 
glish had already accomplished, and “tastefully” so—than he is with emo- 
tional and intellectual needs—the needs of “heart and mind.” A written 
constitution specifies only the goals of a particular state, and these can be 
addressed only after one has responded to the end of politics. Without the 
larger solution, a constitution remains “paper glue” (papierene Kitt; II, 488). 
For this reason, the inventor of a state that satisfies the heart and mind would 
be the “king of all inventors,” for he would have formulated a solution to the 
problem from which all particular forms of state derive. Such an inventor will 
have produced what Hardenberg calls in Pollen “the poetic state.” 

The question revolves, then, not so much around the specific goals of the 
state, but the end of politics. Hardenberg’s insistence that the future state 
satisfies the “heart and mind” —a combination that recalls his title’s evocation 
of emotional and intellectual virtues—might appear to advocate an aesthetic 
politics of sentiment, and the suspicion that Faith and Love is ultimately a 
stupidly pretty and emotional text has always lurked behind its various 
interpretations—beginning with those of Schlegel and Friedrich Wilhelm III. 
Yet Hardenberg’s writings are rarely so sentimental, and never sustainedly 
so. The phrase, “heart and mind” (Herz und Geist) also suggests—if we read 
against its dead metaphor—the body and the mind, and thus indicates some 
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awareness of the body in Hardenberg’s “ideal” politics. Such an awareness 
would not be too surprising given Hardenberg’s constant awareness of arbi- 
trariness, and the longest fragment of Faith and Love addresses precisely the 
question of material and spiritual needs. Fragment 36 approaches the state’s 
satisfaction of body and mind as the basis of all lasting political stability, and 
thus self-consciously positions itself in the tradition of political philosophy 
stretching back to the Republic, for which stability is the fundamental crite- 
rion, and the most crucial virtue, of any good state. The long fragment begins 
with an attack on the venerable Frederick II (“the Great”) for his Enlightened 
reorganization of Prussia: 


No state has been run more like a factory than Prussia since the death 
of Frederick I. As necessary as such a mechanistic administration per- 
haps is for the state’s physical health, strength, and adaptability, if it is 
managed merely in this way, the state will essentially perish. The prin- 
ciple of the old, celebrated state, is to bind everyone to the state through 
his own self-interest. [. . .] 

A great deal of effort has been expended on this political squaring of 
the circle; but raw self-interest seems thoroughly incalculable, anti- 
systematic. It will not permit itself to be limited, as the nature of such a 
state organization necessarily demands. In the meantime, monstrous 
harm has occurred from this formal adoption of common egoism in 
principle, and the seed of revolution in our day lies nowhere but here. 

Needs became more diverse with a growing culture, and the value of 
their means of satisfaction grew in proportion that moral sensibility 
lagged behind all these inventions of luxury, behind all the refinements 
of the enjoyments and comforts of life. Sensuality won ground too 
quickly. [. . .] 

How excellent it would be, if the present king truly convinced him- 
self that one can only obtain the fleeting happiness of the gambler in 
this way]. . .] . Only the righteous man, and the righteous state, can 
make lasting happiness. [. . .] Unselfish love in the heart and its maxims 
in the head, that alone is the sole eternal basis of all genuine, indivisible 
unions, and what is the union of state, if not a marriage? (II, 494f.) 


The fragment might seem to end sentimentally, but it specifies the purpose 
of Faith and Love in terms of geography, history, and theory. Hardenberg is 
most directly concerned with the Prussian government since the death of 
Frederick I—that is, since the accession of Frederick II, and the institution of 
an Enlightened regime. His criticisms of Prussia have, however, a more 
general theoretical basis and application, and Hardenberg raises two very 
specific objections to the state organized mechanically around material needs 
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and based only upon the self-interest of individuals. It is important to note 
that Hardenberg does not deny the importance of the body within the state, 
and he explicitly praises the Enlightened state for its attempt to meet the 
material needs of its people. Its error, however, lies in its attention only to 
material needs, and in its basis only upon self-interest, which produces dis- 
satisfaction and instability. 

Hardenberg’s first objection to the Enlightened state concerns its attention 
solely to material needs. The technological advancement of the means of 
material satisfaction has produced, paradoxically, not greater satisfaction, 
but more needs. A state geared to material needs tends to refine sensuality, 
and thus only generates a desire for ever greater material comforts: sen- 
suality and desire are not self-limiting but self-generating. Furthermore, the 
lasting dissatisfaction of material needs in the Enlightened state is com- 
pounded by its neglect of all others. The state’s inattention to what Harden- 
berg calls “the moral sensibility” (die moralische Gesinnung) has become so 
extreme that such a need now appears to be unimportant or irrelevant. A 
state run like a factory is self-defeating: it increases material and “moral” 
frustration. 

Secondly, a state built on self-interest is “gambling” with an “incalcu- 
lable.” Self-interest does not limit itself, and it cannot be rationally calcu- 
lated. The Enlightened state thus cannot proceed rationally. It is irrational, 
and cannot thus contrive any lasting happiness. Furthermore, because self- 
interest is “unsystematic,” and politics is “systematic,” self-interest is inher- 
ently unpolitical, and Hardenberg mockingly compares the attempt to build 
a lasting state on self-interest to the attempt to “square the circle.” The En- 
lightened state is thus not only self-defeating in seeking to satisfy the in- 
satiable, it is irrational in playing with “incalculables,” and self-contradictory 
in seeking to systematize the unsystematic. Inherently unstable, the En- 
lightened state leads naturally to revolution. 

Hardenberg suggests an alternative in what he calls the rechtliche Staat: 
the “righteous,” “legitimate,” or “rightful” state. Whereas the Enlightened 
state attends only to physical needs according to the physical model of indi- 
viduals governed by self-interest, the righteous state abandons the (physical 
and unsocial) model of the individual, and replaces it with the (moral and 
social) model of the “righteous man” or a “marriage”—the latter recalling 
the royal or “loving couple” of “The Time Has Come.” The old physical 
model of a state composed of individuals has shown itself to be contradictory 
and unstable, and it now needs to be replaced with a model that can lead to 
stability because its elements are fundamentally social. 

Again, it might appear that Hardenberg appeals only to sentiment in 
suggesting “unselfish love” (uneigenniitzige Liebe) as the sole dependable 
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basis for the state. Yet one must remember that Hardenberg raises the ques- 
tion of “love” in a discussion of the rechtliche Staat, the state based on law 
(Recht). Although Hardenberg is ultimately concerned with satisfactions 
figured in terms of sentiment (“Faith and Love”), he is also concerned with 
the discovery or construction of universally binding principles of law. Just as 
the laws of logic draw language toward greater unity, love and law unify the 
state. 

Love, as the principle of social unity, is the logical basis of the state and law. 
Hardenberg explains the connection between them in Fragment 65 of the 
Political Aphorisms. To describe the foundation of the lawful (rechtlich) state 
in terms of the founding of law (Recht), Hardenberg invokes the legendary 
figures of Solon and Lycurgus, who in the eighteenth century generally 
passed for the most ancient and revered of lawgivers: 


If Solon and Lycurgus provided true, universal laws, laws for all 
humanity, —from where did they get them? — Hopefully from the 
feeling of their humanity and from its observation. If I am a man, like 
them, from where do I get my laws? surely from the same source—and 
am I then untrue to reason, if I live in accordance with the laws of Solon 
and Lycurgus? Every true law is my law—regardless of who says it or 
lays it down. But this saying and laying-down of law, or the observation 
and presentation of the original feeling, must not be easy at all, — 
otherwise we surely would not need any special written laws? It must, 
then, surely be an art? (II, 501) 


Musing upon the accomplishment of the West’s greatest lawgivers, who 
supposedly found “universal laws” (allgemeine Gesetze), Hardenberg, fol- 
lowing Kant, approaches their discovery as possible for everyone. The dis- 
covery of universal laws would perfectly reconcile the demands of the indi- 
vidual for freedom and of the totality for cohesion. Universal laws would be 
another practical example of what the Fichte Studies call “necessarily free” 
constructs. Every individual could find “every true law,” which would be 
universally binding, freely in himself. 

Inasense, Hardenberg’s fragment simply copies the Enlightenment model 
of reason—as universally binding but fully present in every individual—and 
transfers it to “feeling.” The move is copied from Rousseau and Kant, who 
were similarly concerned with the problem of “conscience.” Yet Harden- 
berg’s fragment also echoes the early problematic of the Fichte Studies, which 
had given a particular theoretical twist to this problem of practical rea- 
son. Behind Hardenberg’s insistence on the importance of universal laws is 
his recognition that the “observation” and “presentation” (Darstellung) of 
the “original feeling” (des urspriinglichen Gefiihls) from which they spring 
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“must not,” as he coyly understates it, “be all that easy.” The presentation of 
the absolute is never “all that easy,” for it is, strictly or conventionally 
speaking, impossible: the absolute never attains to simple “presence” in 
mental or written “presentation” (Darstellung). One can make it ‘appear’ 
only by making the play of appearance appear: the “original feeling” can only 
be ‘presented’ in art—as in Faith and Love, as in this fragment, where the art 
of politics lies in staging the problematic of the presentation of the law in the 
form of possibilities, of questions concerning its possible “appearance.” 

Faith and Love, in seeking to indicate the end of politics, or the only secure 
basis for law and the state, in “love” is an exercise in the poesy of transcen- 
dental politics. It does not propose to lay down the law itself, but to indicate 
the law of law, the universal law behind all legal laws. Faith and Love insists 
that only faith and love can serve as the basis of a state that will satisfy both 
heart and mind: as the feelings that approach “the original feeling” most 
closely, they are the only basis upon which “true laws” can be erected. This 
attempt to indicate the law of law can, as the preface to Faith and Love implies, 
lead to abuse, and Hardenberg is only half joking when he writes to Caroline 
Schlegel in September 1798, “I feel as if I were sitting on the Comité du Salut 
public universel” (II, 262).*° Faith and Love suspends law in the name of a 
higher law, and Hardenberg sees himself among a select group of “initiates” 
who can pass judgment on the legality of law. 

Just as Hardenberg’s hyperbolic reference to the “Comité du salut public 
universel” mocks his own fanaticism, the title of Faith and Love makes ex- 
plicit reference to its apparently religious moralism. Citing the most famous 
German ever to proclaim the law of law or, more exactly, the most famous 
German to translate The Law, the title of Faith and Love is a direct quotation 
from Luther's 1545 “Introduction to the Old Testament”: 


From this and similar stories, one clearly sees that the kings, priests, and 
rulers often reached directly into the laws, when faith and love required 
it; and that faith and love should thus be the mistress of all laws, and 
have them all in her power. For since all laws are compelled by faith and 
love, none should any longer pass for law and nor be law, where they 
run contrary to faith or love.* 


Faith and Love seeks to translate this law of law into Romantic “poesy.” The 
attempt brings together Hardenberg the jurist, the Pietist, and the Fichte- 
cizer. Trained in jurisprudence and employed as a legal assistant, Hardenberg 
approaches the foundations of the state in terms of law. Raised as a Pietist, he 
seeks the guarantee of written law in feelings of faith and love. The student 
of Fichte and the inventor of Romantic poesy, he recognizes that even the 
guarantees of faith and love cannot present or represent the “original feel- 
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ing” that legalizes laws. He can only appeal to his reader’s “feeling of hu- 
manity” and his similarly inadequate “observation and presentation of the 
original feeling.” Just as Pollen insists that “the reader is the extended au- 
thor,” Hardenberg wrote to Schlegel that Faith and Love “is not to be read 
without faith and love” (Ohne Glauben und Liebe ist es nicht zu lesen; II, 253). 


If the poetic regime must base its laws on faith and love, one arrives at the 
most practical, and most traditional, question of politics: What form should 
such a regime take? or: What form of government is the most stable and 
best? Critics have debated endlessly as to whether Hardenberg was monar- 
chist or republican, totalitarian or constitutionalist. Faith and Love has ten- 
dencies in all of these directions, because Hardenberg’s answer to the ques- 
tion, which is reiterated often in the text, is actually quite simple and direct: 
It does not matter. The form of government does not matter for two reasons. 
First, if the poetical state were to be instituted, the form of the government 
would be inconsequential, since everyone would be ruled by universal laws 
they could find in themselves. Secondly, until that happens—and it never 
will—no one will be able to enact universal laws. The crucial issue will thus 
always be, not to discover which regime is the best—for none is, absolutely— 
but to promote “tolerance” among different existing regimes. 

Hardenberg explicitly states both positions in the final two fragments of 
the Political Aphorisms. The first, and more hypothetical position, is put 
forward in the penultimate fragment: 


Were men already what they should and can become—the forms of 
government would be indifferent—humanity would be ruled the same 
way everywhere, everywhere in accordance with the original laws of 
humanity. (II, 503) 


Ideally, if the poetic state were ever to be enacted, all men would be ruled in 
accordance with the universal laws of humanity, and their regimes would 
thus be “all be the same” or “indifferent” (the German word that Harden- 
berg uses is einerlei, which means both). However, such an ideal cannot, by 
definition, ever be realized more or less than it is already. The final fragment 
of the Political Aphorisms, in posing its absence, merely depicts the present— 
and only possible—state of affairs: 


At present, sheer democracy and monarchy appear to be gripped in 
an insoluble antinomy—the advantages of the one balanced out by the 
advantages of the other. Young people stand on the side of the former, 
more settled heads of house on the side of the latter. [. . .] In politics, as 
in religion, may we at least be tolerant. This tolerance leads, it seems to 
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me, to the sublime conviction of the relativity of every positive form— 
and to the genuine independence of a mature spirit from every individ- 
ual form, which is nothing to him but a necessary tool. The time must 
come, when political entheism and pantheism will be intimately united 
as necessary, alternating forms. (II, 503) 


The passage admits of genuine differences between democracy and mon- 
archy—both have their historical “advantages”—but the crucial similarity 
of the two resides in their difference from the ideal state. For this rea- 
son, Hardenberg advocates tolerance among different regimes, which can no 
more embody the ideal than different religions can embody the absolute: 
“Every positive form” is “relative,” or, as Hardenberg explains at length in 
Fragment 63 of the Political Aphorisms, all regimes expose the individual to 
“arbitrariness” : 


In all relative relations the individual is once and for all exposed to 
arbitrariness—and if I were to go to the desert—is not even there my 
essential interest exposed to the arbitrariness of my individuality? the 
individual, as such, stands by his very nature under chance. In utter 
democracy I stand under Many, in representative democracy under Few, 
in monarchy under One arbitrary fate. (II, 501) 


The relativity of existing regimes can no more be abolished than can the 
arbitrariness of individuals. On this side of the ideal—and there is no other— 
one must come to terms with relativity, arbitrariness, and chance. 

Hardenberg advocates tolerance in the final fragment of the Political Apho- 
risms with two clever rhetorical strategies. First, in typically Christian fash- 
ion, he inverts the cause and effect of tolerance as a virtue: where an un- 
derstanding of political relativity actually leads to tolerance, Hardenberg 
prescribes tolerance as a means to achieve such understanding. Secondly, by 
describing tolerance as a synthesis of “entheism” and “pantheism”—the 
religions Pollen reconciles in “true religion” —Hardenberg stresses the toler- 
ance implied in Romantic religion, and the similarity of his politics with 
religion. Correcting Luther, who intolerantly approached politics from reli- 
gion, Hardenberg implies that “true politics,” like “true religion,” must re- 
nounce all claims and judgments made in the name of the absolute. Postrevo- 
lutionary religion and politics, while “transcendent” —and precisely because 
they are “transcendentally” aware of their own construction—must both be 
tolerant. 

Hardenberg’s advocacy of tolerance and his insistence on the relativity 
of actual regimes does not lead him to abandon all political judgment. As 
his final fragment insists, there are “advantages” —and implicitly, disadvan- 
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tages—in actual regimes. Although the ideal may never be realized in prac- 
tice or in theory, Faith and Love repeatedly criticizes the practice and theory 
of revolution, monarchy, and democracy. Revolution, for example, can be 
necessary and beneficial, but it can also proceed out of a destructive weak- 
ness, as Fragment 46 insists: 


Revolutions bear witness to the true energy of a nation. There is 
an energy from irritability and weakness—which works more brutally 
than true energy—but it ends in still greater weakness. (II, 499) 


Monarchy, too, has its advantages and disadvantages. Hardenberg often 
praises “the king,” but he also points out that a king can become “dethroned” 
and illegitimate. Faith and Love condemns the abuse of monarchical power 
with the traditionally “republican” objection to its unlimited arbitrariness in 
Fragments 61 and 62: 


A ruler without sense for the family is no monarch. 
But why only a single, unrestricted father of the house? To what 
arbitrariness is one not thus exposed? (II, 501) 


With regard to democracy, Hardenberg is almost prescient in seeing how 
easily its modern form can lead to a majority’s oppression of minorities by 
means by political parties and bureaucracies: 


A majority thus occupied will not vote for the most excellent, but on the 
average, only for the most narrow and the most sly. [. . .] A great 
machine will be developed—a routine—which intrigues will penetrate 
only occasionally. The reins of state will slip back and forth between 
loopholes and various builders of parties. The despotism of a single 
person is preferable to this type of depotism, in that it at least spares 
one’s time and one’s shoes— (II, 502) 


Such criticisms of revolution and specific regimes do not only show that all 
“positive” regimes fall short of the ideal, but that specific criticisms of their 
practical and theoretical shortcomings are still possible in its absence. No 
regime is ideal and they are all relative—but they may, and must, be judged 
according to their theoretical distance from the ideal and in terms of their 
practical virtues relative to one another. Although no absolute standard of 
judgment is available, judgments are still possible, and tolerance is necessary. 

Along with its general statement of the relativity of all regimes in com- 
parison with the ideal, and its particular criticisms of the different types of 
regimes, Faith and Love suggests specific political goals for all regimes. Frag- 
ment 37 advocates the “genuine republicanism” of a “general participation 
in the whole state, an inner activity and harmony of all parts of state” (II, 
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496). Fragment 9 suggests that rulers use “eudometers”—late eighteenth- 
century scientific instruments for measuring the oxygen content of gases— 
and concludes: “I, however |. . .| would try to obtain adequate air for my state 
more from blooming plants than from saltpeter.” The chemical metaphor, 
which plays upon different methods of oxygen production, suggests that 
prosperity should be fostered through a healthy economy rather than war- 
fare (saltpeter is used for gunpowder). Fragment 10 develops this practical 
economics by figuring the healthy distribution of wealth with a medical 
analogy: 


Gold and silver are the state’s blood. Accumulations of blood in the 
heart and the head betray weakness in both. The stronger the heart is, 
the more it drives blood to the extremities in a lively and generous 
fashion. Each part is strong and animated, and the blood flows power- 
fully and quickly back to the heart. (II, 486) 


Oblique and sketchy though they may be, such fragments do address impor- 
tant practicalities of state, and offer specific suggestions for their improve- 
ment. Although Hardenberg is indifferent regarding the question of form, 
he does advocate a democratic participation of the people in government, 
economic growth through peaceful commerce, and a vigorous distribution of 
wealth. 


Practicality is not, however, the major concern of Faith and Love. The text 
aims primarily to elaborate a new ideal for post-Revolutionary politics, and 
to introduce a new way to conceptualize that ideal. Given such a project, it 
seems especially inappropriate for Hardenberg to have added to his text the 
subtitle, “the King and Queen,” which appears to advocate monarchy in 
flagrant opposition to its repeated insistence on the relativity of all future 
regimes. Yet it is precisely here—with regard to the figures of the king and 
queen—that one must recall Hardenberg’s warnings about the involvement 
of his text with figuration. Although Faith and Love does espouse reactionary 
and restorative tendencies, and explicitly states its intent to bring about a 
return to “the old happiness” and “order,” it is equally clear that Hardenberg 
believes that a return to the old political order—to the ancien régime—is 
impossible. The problem that he faces in Faith and Love —and it is a problem 
shared by all forward-looking writers of the period—is that any elaboration: 
of the new ideal must employ an old “figure” to make it understandable. One 
might argue that in suggesting “the King and Queen,” Hardenberg is being 
explicitly and unnecessarily reactionary—as opposed, for example, to Rous- 
seau, who had suggested his ideals for the future with “the natural man” of 
his Second Discourse, and the “child” of Emile. Yet while such a criticism is 
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pertinent to the politics of Faith and Love—for Hardenberg’s subtitle bears 
directly on the limits of the change he envisions—one must nevertheless be 
careful about simplifying its politics by reading its imagery too precipitously 
in political terms. Hardenberg discourages his reader from approaching his 
text too “historically”: 


Whoever comes here drawn by his historical experiences, does not at 
all understand what I am speaking about, or from what standpoint I 
speak; to him I am speaking Arabic, and he would do best to go his own 
way, and not to mix among listeners whose idiom and dialect is thor- 
oughly foreign to him. (II, 488) 


Although Hardenberg’s metaphor of a foreign language is excessively hyper- 
bolic—after all, Faith and Love is written in German, not in Arabic, nor even 
in a special “dialect” —it does stress the necessity of recognizing its unortho- 
dox or strange (fremd) use of figuration. Faith and Love uses the king and 
queen most frequently as political “means” rather than “ends”: they are 
signs rather than signifieds. To interpret Hardenberg’s preoccupation with 
the king and queen as indicative of monarchist leanings is to limit the central 
images of his text as literal or historical representations. As we shall see, 
Hardenberg’s elaboration of the king and queen does indicate an unques- 
tioned acceptance of the patriarchal family as a post-Revolutionary ideal; but 
one mistakes the limits of this ideal by reducing it to a literal espousal of 
monarchy. 

Faith and Love works hard to discourage attempts to read it literally. After 
the introduction has warned its readers to note its use of images and tropes, 
Fragment 15 dismisses an incessantly literal frame of mind: 


If the sign is not a beautiful image or a song, attachment to signs is the 
most perverse of all inclinations. (II, 487) 


Hardenberg directs his attack on the perverse denial of linguistic figuration 
specifically against readers engaged in political analysis. Fragment 23 rails 
against the “impoverished philistines” and “literal-minded fools” (armselige 
Philister / Buchstabler) who “recognize a republic only under its representa- 
tive form” (die Republik nur unter der representativen Form erkennen; II, 
4gof.). Such criticisms of the literal-minded are not merely examples of 
aesthetic snobbery toward those not lucky enough to be among the more 
poetic “initiates,” but pointed attacks against the lack of imagination that 
leads, according to Hardenberg, to political intolerance: whoever cannot rec- 
ognize the virtues of true republicanism in regimes not nominally republi- 
can, will also assume that nominal republics necessarily embody those vir- 
tues. Intolerance is not simply a moral, but an imaginative failure. 
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Like Kant, Hardenberg insists that a republic is possible under monarchy, 
but he imaginatively outdoes even Kant. Not only can a republic exist within 
a nominal monarchy—and conversely, a monarchy within a nominal repub- 
lic—but each implies the other. Fragment 22, possibly the most striking of 
the entire collection, asserts the identity of republics and monarchies with an 
insistent redundancy: 


A time will come, and soon, when there will be a general conviction 
that no king can exist without a republic, and no republic without a 
king, that both are as inseparable as body and soul, that a king without a 
republic, and a republic without a king, are only words without mean- 
ing. Therefore, with an authentic republic, a king simultaneously comes 
to be, and with an authentic king, simultaneously a republic. The au- 
thentic king becomes a republic, the authentic republic, a king. (II, 490) 


The fragment’s redundancy seems calculated to beat the literal meaning out 
of the reader once and for all by alienating him from the received meaning of 
the terms “republic” and “monarchy.” Neither a nominal republic nor a 
nominal monarchy are what they seem. Neither simply presents a republic 
nor a monarchy, but each always implies the other. 

The “other” of a republic or monarchy is not simply the other regime— 
that is, a monarchy or a republic—but a regime that is other to them both. 
Both forms of regime always imply, not only each other—their merely rela- 
tive other—but the necessarily absent, or absolutely other regime. Harden- 
berg figures this absolute and absent regime as a “regency” in Fragment 66: 


The excellence of representative democracy is, however, undeniable. 
A natural, model man is a poet’s dream. Consequently, what remains— 
is the composition of an artificial one. The most excellent men of a na- 
tion supplement one another—In this society the pure spirit of society 
catches fire. Its decrees are the spirit’s emanations—and the idealistic 
regent is realized. (II, 502) 


The fragment—which acknowledges the fictional status of Rousseau’s “natu- 
ral man” in passing—argues that the excellence of representative democracy 
resides in its realization of the “regent,” of the ruler who governs in the 
king’s absence. What “representation” makes visible is the absence of an 
ideal ruler, whose ‘presence’ is indicated only as the absent center of its legal 
emanations. In this way, representative democracy implies a king. Its excel- 
lence is that it ‘represents’ or “realizes” the necessarily absent ideal. 

The absence of the ideal is common to both republics and monarchies, 
which imply it by implying one another. So, if the excellence of “representa- 
tive democracy” lies in its ability to “realize” the absence of the ideal— 
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figured as the “idealistic regent” or absent king—the excellence of a king, 
conversely, resides in his ability ‘to present’ the very process of political 
“representation.” The king, like republican “representation,” always seeks to 
“realize” the ideal through the institutionalization of arbitrariness. In a king- 
dom, the fictionality of kingship is revealed in the ceremony of coronation, 
while in a republic, the idealized general will is revealed in voting (a fabrica- 
tion of order through random willfulness). 

If Hardenberg’s text privileges the figure of the king over that of “repre- 
sentational” government—in its subtitle, for example—it is because the king 
is the most economical presentation of the arbitrariness involved in any 
supposed political representation of the ideal (which can never, by definition, 
be made “present” or “re-presented”). No king ever presents the ideal King, 
but always only the absence of the King. Monarchy, like representative 
democracy, is a form of regency. An actual king most vividly ‘presents’ this 
absence, as we recognize in the saying, “The king is dead. Long live the 
king,” or, as Hardenberg himself put it in a November 1798 note from the 
Allgemeine Brouillon: 


The entire state proceeds from representation. 

All of representation rests upon the making-present—of the non- 
present and so on—(miraculous power of fiction.) My Faith and Love 
rests upon representative faith. Thus my assertion—eternal peace is al- 
ready here—God is among us—America is here or nowhere—the Golden 
age has arrived—we are magicians—we are moral and so on. (III, 421) 


The state rests, in its entirety, upon the representation of that which is “non- 
present,” absent, and cannot attain to presence. Hardenberg almost non- 
chalantly mentions that the success of this representation can be figured in 
his writings by any of his privileged tropes: “eternal peace,” “God,” “Amer- 
ica,” “the Golden Age,” magic, or morality. It is ultimately indifferent which 
one he uses, for none of them really has presence: they are all figures for 
regulative ideals that never appear as such, but only as the illusionary “won- 
ders” or “miracles” of “fiction.” 

Like the (ideal) king, the (ideal) state, too, is never present. Fragment 19 of 
Faith and Love humorously indicates how the state only ‘appears’ in its 
absence: 


A great error of our states is that one sees the state too little. The state 
should be visible everywhere, and every person characterized as a citi- 
zen. Can there not be a sweeping introduction of insignia and uni- 
forms? Whoever considers such things petty, fails to recognize an es- 
sential attribute of our nature. (II, 489) 
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The fragment has often been cited—and with some justice—as prefigurative 
of totalitarian states, in which everyone is “characterized” by “insignia and 
uniforms” as functionaries of the state. Yet Faith and Love elsewhere men- 
tions “how little the state should mix itself up in private affairs” (II, 491), 
and one can hardly overlook this passage’s irony.*? In remarking how in “our 
states” one “sees the state too little,” the fragment vastly understates the 
case—as Hardenberg is so playfully fond of doing. One never “sees” a state: 
actual states, as much as the ideal state, are quite literally invisible. 

In arguing for the impossible—that one must make the state “visible 
everywhere” —Hardenberg is arguing that the absence of the state must be 
made more “visible,” in two ways. First, an understanding of the invisi- 
bility—of the ideality—of actual states should be made public knowledge; 
and secondly—or conversely—actual states must be understood as presenta- 
tions (Darstellungen) of the necessarily absent, ideal state. The first entails 
a recognition of the constructed and fictional ideals of actual states. The 
second implies not an understanding of actual states as representations of the 
ideal, but a recognition of their distance from the ideal state—a varying 
distance according to which the success and legitimacy of actual states can be 
judged. 

Faith and Love privileges the figure of the king, not because kings are the 
best rulers, but because the king best renders the (absence of) the state 
“visible.” For Hardenberg, statesmanship and governance are never tasks for 
actual kings, who function solely as figures for the principle of state. Harden- 
berg stresses that the king functions, not as a ruler, but as a ‘presentation’ of 
this principle in Fragment 17, which begins: “The king is the genuine princi- 
ple of the life of the state” (II, 488). Fragment 18 explains this assertion at 
length: 


Every citizen is a servant of the state. What he receives, he receives only 
as such. One errs greatly in calling the king the first servant of the state. 
The king is no citizen of the state, and accordingly no servant of the 
state. That is precisely what is distinctive about a monarchy, that it rests 
on faith in a more highly born man, on the free supposition of an ideal 
man. [. . .] Monarchy is an authentic system, because it is tied to an 
absolute mid-point; to a creature who belongs to mankind, but not the 
state. The king is a man raised to the fate of earth. This poetic fiction 
necessarily forces itself upon man. It alone satisfies a higher yearning of 
his nature. All men should become worthy of the throne. The means of 
education to this distant goal is the king. He gradually assimilates the 
mass of his subjects. Everyone is born of an ancient royal house. But 
how many still carry the trace of this lineage? (II, 489) 
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The startling and difficult passage could not make it more plain that Harden- 
berg is not a monarchist in any usual sense: Faith and Love's interest in the 
figure of the king has little or nothing to do with traditional monarchial rule. 
Not only is the king not a ruler, not “the first servant of the state”—as 
Frederick II humbly called himself—he is not even a citizen. He is merely a 
sign for the absent ideal of state, or, in more “republican” terms, for the 
possibility of human perfection. The most compact sign possible, the king 
functions as a symbol in so far as he shares the characteristics of the sig- 
nified: the king is a man who signifies the ideal man, the king that governs all 
states and resides in everyone: 


Does not the mystical sovereign, like every idea, need a symbol, and 
what symbol is more worthy and fitting than a lovable, excellent man? 
Concision of expression is surely worth something, and is not one man 
a more concise and beautiful expression of a spirit than a collegium? (II, 


487) 


The king is this “concise and beautiful expression,” this “symbol” of the 
ideal.*#? Neither ruler nor citizen, he is merely a figure, a “poetic fiction” 
(Dichtung). A sign for the absent king, he presents the king precisely in his 
“nonbeing” as a king. 

As a sign, the king implies the ideal, not only of monarchy, but of the 
republic. A means of republican education, the king signifies how “all men 
should become worthy of the throne,” and he thus fulfills a republican social 
and political function by indicating how all men can be kingly. The king 
signifies the kingliness of all men, and he would fulfill his function by 
eventually “assimilating” all his subjects “into himself.” The perfect king 
would thus realize a perfect republic, a republic of kings—the ideal to which 
all republics aspire. By signifying the equality of all men in its inverted form, 
the utter arbitrariness of the king’s birth figures forth the ineluctability of 
arbitrariness in actual politics. For this reason Fragment 25 insists that even 
kings who are never again kingly are so on “the first day” of their reign, on 
the day of their “coronation,” which exposes them as “the red, holy wax, 
sanctioned by command” (II, 491). The coronation exposes the arbitrariness 
by which one man becomes king, and it thus figures a perfection that is 
always implied, but never takes place, in the republic. What Hardenberg calls 
the “distinctive” faith of monarchy is shared by all republics: it is a faith in 
the inherent dignity of man, the faith that we are all “more highly born” 
(that we are all, as Rousseau says, “born free”) or that we all are descendants 
of “an ancient royal house” —regardless of our situation now. The connec- 
tion of the king to his kingship via the arbitrariness of his birth signifies the 
arbitrariness that separates all men from kingship and from the ideal—and 
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which thus binds them, as much or as little as the king, to both. When 
Hardenberg writes in mock praise of Friedrich Wilhelm III, “This king is the 
First King of Prussia” (II, 497), the statement could hardly have ingratiated 
him with the monarch: by implying that Prussia’s previous kings were not 
really kings, it implies that Friedrich had no legitimate claim to the throne 
via his descent. Kings are made, not born. They are fictions that ‘present’ the 
operation of fiction in politics for all to “see.” 


“The queen” shares equally—or almost equally—with “the king” in the 
subtitle of Faith and Love or the King and Queen, but she remains a marginal 
figure in the text. If the king makes visible the ideal of monarchies and 
republics, and serves to figure the universal ideal of mankind, there is little 
left for the queen to do. Faith and Love's special introduction of the queen to 
figure the ideal of “femininity” ( Weiblichkeit) indicates how the “individual” 
in Hardenberg’s text—like most texts of eighteenth-century humanism— 
implies a male model: “man” (der Mensch) is not only masculine, but a man. 
Certainly, the figure of the queen continues the ennoblement begun by the 
figure of the king. Just as the king embodies the kingliness of every man, the 
queen makes the ideal “visible” to everyone everywhere: her “picture” or 
“image” (Bild) should hang in every home. Yet the function of the queen is 
by no means symmetrical to that of the king, as the relegation of her image 
to the home already indicates. Indeed, the political function of the queen is 
precisely not to have a political function: 


The queen actually has no political, but rather a domestic sphere of 
activity on a large scale. To her especially is reserved the education of 
her own sex, the care of younger children and of the household mores, 
the tending of the homeless and the sick, especially those of her own 
sex, the tasteful decoration of the house, the arrangements for family 
parties, and the arrangement of life at court. She should have her own 
chancellery, and her husband would be her first minister, with whom 
she discusses everything. (II, 491) 


The king serves as a figure for everyone, but the queen serves as a model 
only to women. Only she is gendered, and in the most stereotypical fashion: 
she is concerned with children, the sick, the poor, and other women. Her 
sphere of influence remains on the margins of the political. Concerned espe- 
cially with ornament, she is herself a mere figure for ornamentation, and it is 
remarkable that not her clothes, but she herself serves as the model for 
women’s clothes: “She will also be the genuine model of feminine apparel” 


(IL, 492). 
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Hardenberg’s theoretical sophistication about figure and ornament—both 
of which usually undermine the status of the literal and the essential in his 
writings—vanishes completely in his discussions of the queen. According to 
Hardenberg’s own theory of figuration, the queen’s supplementation of the 
king as a figure for figuration could neatly undermine and problematize 
their traditional hierarchy. (For example, the image of the queen could serve 
to reveal both monarchs as figures of figuration, in much the same way that 
the coronation serves to reveal them as figures of arbitrariness.) Yet Faith and 
Love leaves such possibilities undeveloped, and offers only a weak, last- 
minute effort at mere inversion of king and queen, when Fragment 27 as- 
serts that the queen should have her own “chancellery,” in which the king 
would serve as “her first minister.” Yet even this feeble attempt at parallel- 
ism is unsuccessful: the text never once mentions the king consulting the 
queen as his first minister. Instead, while the king holds court, the queen 
arranges its decoration—but only, like a good housewife, after asking the 
king for his advice on “everything” (ihr Mann ware ihr erster Minister, mit 
dem sie alles iiberlegte). Although its praise is excessive even by courtly 
standards, Faith and Love's elaboration of the queen is strictly traditional— 
not only in terms of its domestic and patriarchal politics, but in terms of an 
entire metaphysics of ornamentation and marginality.* 

If Faith and Love neglects to elaborate the queen in parallel to the king—in 
domestic, state, or figural politics—it is because its major concern is to em- 
ploy her stereotypical domesticity to introduce the figure of the family to the 
text. The marriage of king and queen functions to indicate that the state 
consists, not of individuals, but of families. Hardenberg views the family as 
the basic social unit of the state—a view that has its origins in a tradition of 
familial political thought reaching back to Book I of Aristotle’s Politics. Such 
a position, more implied than developed in Faith and Love, is stated clearly in 
a note from the Allgemeine Brouillon of early 1799: 


Marriage is to politics, what the pivot is to mechanics. The state does 
not consist of individual people, but of pairs and societies. The condition 
of marriage is the condition of the state—wife and husband. (III, 470) 


Hardenberg’s belief that the family rather than the individual functions as 
the basic unit of the state is implied in Faith and Love's description of the 
state as a “marriage,” its criticisms of “self-interest,” its poetic image of the 
“loving pair,” and its attempt to signify the totality of state in the royal 
couple itself. Implied rather than developed, the position is never prob- 
lematized either: in its discussions of the family, Faith and Love never once 
questions its status or historical specificity. The patriarchal—and fundamen- 
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tally bourgeois—family is approached throughout the essay as if it were 
natural and transhistorical, which simply assumes its unchanged continu- 
ance in the post-Revolutionary state.* 


Faith and Love's stereotypical elaboration of women and the family may 
have its biographical explanation as a substitute for the family that Harden- 
berg desired but never had, but its lack of imagination—one of Hardenberg’s 
cardinal political virtues—underscores a more deeply unsettling tendency of 
the text. Hardenberg’s clichéd descriptions of family life, which enshrine the 
bourgeois family as the basis for all possible politics, set the stage for his 
bizarre elaboration of a state religion. Almost in passing, Hardenberg sug- 
gests the institution of a familial religious cult around the figures of the 
royal couple: 


At every wedding it would be easy to introduce a meaningful ceremony 
of homage to the queen; and one would thus ennoble daily life with the 
king and queen, as the ancients once did with their gods. In past times 
an authentic religiosity came about through this incessant mixing of 
life with the gods’ world. Today, authentic patriotism could come about 
through the constant weaving of the royal couple into domestic and 
official life. (II, 493) 


The suggestion of a modern state religion underscores the tendency of much 
of the essay toward a reactionary reverence for the ideal, a piety from which 
its complex ironies never quite free it. In this sense, the suggestion merely 
proposes an institutionalization of its own, often largely unexamined pieties: 
the ideality of the royal couple, reiterated throughout the text and figured 
religiously in its later reference to “entheism and pantheism,” is here made 
explicit. Presumably, such a state religion would develop along the lines of 
“true religion” in Pollen, and the king and queen would be recognized as 
arbitrarily established mediators of the ideal state. They would function as 
an entheistic revelation of the process of mediation itself, while their images 
would pantheistically ennoble every aspect of daily life. The royal couple, as 
a reminder of the ever-present absent state, would thus remind the citizens 
that every social function is also a political function: their veneration would 
bring about “authentic patriotism.” 

The passage is especially bizarre in Faith and Love, not only because of its 
impracticality—after all, many of Faith and Love suggestions are similarly 
impractical—but because its impracticality hardly seems tempered with the 
humor and irony that accompanies other similar statements in the text. It is 
difficult, for example, to see how Hardenberg’s suggestion of a state religion 
can be read figuratively: a state religion would involve ceremony, which 
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already encompasses the use of figures and symbols for the absolute. Yet if 
one takes the suggestion literally, it demands such an impractical level of 
popular abstraction that it borders, at best, on the ridiculous, and at worst, on 
the horrific. Even Hardenberg’s idealized invocation of the religions of an- 
tiquity suggests that one can hardly expect the king and queen to be under- 
stood as thoroughly arbitrary mediators, but rather, as pagan “gods” them- 
selves. There seems to be little possibility for irony here, and instead, an 
almost cynical mystification of the royal couple. 

Hardenberg’s suggestion of a patriotic state religion is the most extreme 
of many extreme suggestions in Faith and Love, and it provokes a question as 
to the extent to which Hardenberg’s poetical politics leads to a theocracy of 
the modern state—to a Romantically pagan totalitarianism. The humorless- 
ness of Hardenberg’s suggestion signals a drift from irony toward political 
cynicism—precisely the kind of cynicism that led disappointed Romantics to 
embrace a reactionary cult of the fatherland during the Wars of Liberation. 
One could perhaps argue that in late-eighteenth-century Saxony, it was 
impossible to imagine the degree to which Faith and Love’s ultranationalism 
would actually become feasible in Germany, where a quasi-religious cult of 
“the Leader” (der Fiihrer) would indeed emerge in the twentieth century. Yet 
Hardenberg demands imagination of his readers, and he demands that they 
be suspicious where it is lacking. It is undeniable that his suggestion of a 
patriotic state religion, like many others in Faith and Love, tends toward 
totalitarianism, as do all such dreams of a totalizing or utopian politics. 
Hardenberg’s post-Revolutionary politics envisages the remaking of the 
state as a total revision of society (with the notable exceptions of the pa- 
triarchal family and the domestic containment of women, which it never 
questions). Although Hardenberg seeks to temper this totalizing project 
with a self-conscious irony, its very excess of irony can lead to the weary and 
cynical reinstatement of an ideal politics. The ideal is always theoretically 
impossible, but its impossibility gets lost in the rhetoric of Faith and Love, 
where its mere reiteration eventually undermines the other tendencies of 
the text toward a more practical embrace of political, religious, and social 
tolerance. Hardenberg generally underscores the unfeasibility of his “ide- 
alistic” suggestions, but the repetitions of irony in Faith and Love can lead it 
to take its own irony for granted. At a certain point, it becomes impossible to 
draw a clear distinction between irony and cynicism in Hardenberg’s politi- 
cal thought. 

Hardenberg never abandoned his belief in the Revolution as initiating a 
new epoch in political history, and although the Terror did not extinguish his 
belief, it tempered it with cynicism. Hardenberg’s understanding of the ideal 
and his insistence on the “relativity” of all political regimes necessitate a 
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high degree of irony in his treatment of “positive” political forms; but where 
this irony becomes merely understood, it suggests a cynicism about the 
possibility of justice this side of the ideal state. Hardenberg’s analyses of 
political fiction can lead to a mere fascination with the contrivance of seem- 
ing ideals, and his suggestion of a state religion seems to savor its cynical 
artificiality in just this way. Fragment 54 of the Political Aphorisms even 
thematizes the role of cynicism in politics by claiming that “the true king” 
and “the cynic” are identical: both view themselves with an absolute de- 
tachment, and both approach all pleasures—except the feeling of “absolute 
love”—as insignificant. Where Hardenberg’s ironies lose their sparkle, his 
“absolute love” no longer signifies a pantheistic embrace of difference in the 
world, but merely a love of the absolute—and of absolute artifice. 

There is, perhaps, no way to resolve this problem in Hardenberg’s writ- 
ings. When their irony congeals into a cynicism toward everything that falls 
short of the absolute, fiction ceases to function as a focus for change, and 
artifice becomes a simulacrum of the ideal. In the complexities of his irony, 
however, Hardenberg shows an awareness of such a problem. Aware that the 
aestheticization of politics can lead to an art that is simple ideology, Harden- 
berg slyly mocks the veneration of ideological artifice in Fragments 31 and 
32 of Faith and Love. There, he discusses Johann Gottfried Schadows’ statue 
of Queen Louise and Princess Friderike, which had been unveiled to the 
public the previous year: 


The high society of Berlin should seek to obtain Schadows’ group, 
found a Society of the Social Graces, and set them up in the meeting- 
hall. Such a lodge could serve as an educational institute for the young 
female world of the cultivated class, and service to the queen would be 
exactly what service to the gods should be: a genuine distinction and 
reward to the most excellent of her sex. 

Otherwise one would have to flee the courts, with one’s wife and 
children, like the plague. (II, 494) 


The fragments are similar to Hardenberg’s earlier suggestion of a religious 
cult around the royal couple. Like the earlier fragment, they invoke an 
idealized classical religion as the model for kitsch, neoclassical religious cere- 
monies, now more upper-class than folksy. Yet there is a distinct, if obscure, 
humor to the fragment—although it is unclear whether it operates with 
irony or cynicism. This time, Hardenberg advocates ceremonies that revolve 
around statues whose idealization of the Queen is self-evident, and Harden- 
berg describes the ceremonies surrounding them with an exaggeratedly ele- 
vated tone, which stresses their artificiality and their relevance only to the 
upper class. Yet just as his fragment reaches a point of nearly ludicrous 
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idealization, Hardenberg jumps back to the actual situation at court by be- 
ginning the next fragment with the word “otherwise” (sonst). The actual 
court in Berlin is “otherwise,” and Hardenberg rips his reader away from the 
contrived neoclassicism of the ideal court to an image of disease: one must 
flee the court “like the plague” (wie vor einem ansteckenden Orte). Fragment 
32 thus deflates the ideality of Fragment 31, and exposes its cult of artifice as 
a mystification of the actual situation at court. Rather than seriously suggest 
a cult in the Queen’s honor, the two fragments suggest that the art commis- 
sioned by the court—that of the Schadow group, or of the Yearbook—is mere 
ideology to mask decay. 

There is one final irony to the two fragments. We know that Hardenberg 
never once made the two-day trip to Berlin: he himself avoided it “like the 
plague.” The question, which has always puzzled biographers is: Why? Schle- 
gel initially criticized Hardenberg for not coming to Berlin, especially as Faith 
and Love urges its readers to go—but Schlegel had missed the irony of 
Hardenberg’s suggestion. Faith and Love tells the Yearbook’s readers, that 
“anyone who wants to see perpetual peace now [. . .] should travel to Berlin 
and see the Queen” (II, 498). Such an invitation is a clever insult. The rest of 
the essay has already made it clear that “perpetual peace” cannot ever be 
“seen,” much less “now.” The most one might see of the Queen in a state “of 
perpetual peace” would be Schadows’ statue—or the Yearbook’s “pictures.” 
Such propaganda is made for those so literal-minded that they believe they 
can actually “see” the ideal at court, or in its art. 

Yet why not have gone to Berlin, even if one could not “see” the ideal 
there? It might have been enjoyable, if only in an ironic way. Would only a 
cynic have been indifferent to a good image, merely because it fell short of 
the ideal? Was Berlin too artificial? Or not artificial enough? Not quite ideal? 


The Nature of Language and the Language of Nature: 
The Monologue, The Novices of Sais, and the Dialogues 


Throughout his stay in Freiberg, Hardenberg consistently developed his 
ideas on language. Since his daily work at the Mining Academy centered on 
the natural sciences, his meditations on language began to drift toward an 
investigation of the relationship between science—or scientific discourse— 
and nature. Hardenberg’s interest in the analogy among all the sciences 
grew rapidly, especially toward the latter part of the year, as he worked more 
intently on the Freiberger Studies in the Natural Sciences and the Allgemeine 
Brouillon. In the writings of 1798, as Hardenberg applied the theory of 
language developed in the Fichte Studies to social, political, and scientific 
issues, his work in all three areas impacted back upon his theory of language. 
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Hardenberg began to couch his descriptions of language in more scientific 
terms, which he borrowed to describe the nature of language, and its relation 
to nature. 

Over the course of 1798, Hardenberg elaborated the question of language 
and nature in three complete and especially important texts: the Monologue 
(Monolog), The Novices of Sais (Die Lehrlinge zu Sais), and the Dialogues 
(Dialogen). Taken together, all three actually comprise a constellation of 
eight or nine writings, whose dates of composition are often uncertain, and 
whose textual transmission is sometimes unreliable. 

The brief text known as the Monologue elaborates the clearest statement 
of Hardenberg’s theory of language, but our only source for the text is the 
1846 volume of the Writings. Biilow’s unreliability as an editor renders even 
the title of the Monologue less than certain, and his failure to note any 
paleographic details of the manuscript leaves us without clues to help in 
ascertaining its date of composition. The Monologue’s theory of language 
does, however, bear a close resemblance to that of the Logological Fragments 
and Sais 1, which suggests a probable date of composition around the turn of 
the year 1797/1798. 

The Novices of Sais is known only through the 1802 printing of Karl von 
Hardenberg’s transcription of the heavily annotated manuscript, for neither 
the original nor Karl’s transcription has survived. Sais is composed of two 
generally independent sections, which appear, from internal and external 
evidence, to have been written by Hardenberg at different times. The first 
part of Sais, entitled “The Novice” (1. Der Lehrling), is a four-page, first- 
person monologue. It was probably composed, like the Monologue, during 
the very productive period surrounding Hardenberg’s arrival in Freiberg.*” 
The second part of Sais, entitled “Nature” (2. Die Natur), is made up of 
numerous monologues on science and nature, loosely linked by the narrator 
of Sais 1. Its twenty-seven printed pages include the famous allegorical tale 
of Hyacinth and Roseblossom (the so-called Mdarchen von Hyacinth und 
Rosenbliithchen). Structurally complex, Sais 2 appears to have been written 
by Hardenberg intermittently between the summers of 1798 and 1799; and 
although we cannot exactly date its composition, Hardenberg’s notebooks of 
the period tend to substantiate Tieck’s claim that Hardenberg read the fin- 
ished piece to him in summer 1799.*8 

The six Dialogues, the manuscripts of which have survived almost intact, 
form three separate groups and, like Sais, were written at various times. The 
first two Dialogues, which form one manuscript, appear to have been com- 
posed during the first half of 1798; the middle three, which also form a closed 
group, sometime during the summer; and the sixth, whose thematics recall 
Sais 2, most likely in late 1798 or early 1799.” 
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While all of these texts bear upon the question of language, the first five 
Dialogues discuss issues elaborated at greater length in the published writ- 
ings of 1798. It is the earliest two of the nine texts—the Monologue and 
Sais 1—that concern themselves most fully with the nature of language, and 
it is the latest two—the sixth Dialogue and Sais 2—that elaborate the rela- 
tionship between scientific discourse and nature in most detail. 


The Monologue and Sais 1 are Hardenberg’s most polished and refined works 
on language, and they approach their subject with an eloquence, lyricism, and 
wit unsurpassed in his writings of 1798. The loss of their manuscripts is— 
along with that of Hardenberg’s correspondence with Sophie von Kiihn—the 
most regrettable in his writings, for their more certain dating and examina- 
tion would contribute greatly to our understanding of the exact development 
of Hardenberg’s work on language. Yet most external evidence suggests their 
roughly contemporaneous composition, and even in the absence of more 
material clues about them, the two texts remain mutually illuminating to a 
remarkable extent. Together, they interweave strands of Hardenberg’s lin- 
guistic theory that are often more scattered, and sometimes frayed, in his 
notebooks and other writings. 

The Monologue is quite justly Hardenberg’s most famous text on lan- 
guage. The brief text is remarkably modern, and unsuspecting readers are 
usually amazed to learn that it dates from the late eighteenth century. The 
Monologue is a performance piece that not only describes a theory of lan- 
guage, but acts it out. In its entirety, the text runs as follows: 


Monologue 
Speaking and writing are actually quite foolish things; and a real conver- 
sation is sheer wordplay. One can only be amazed at the laughable error 
of people who believe—that they speak for the sake of things. Nobody 
knows the peculiarity of language, that it is concerned only with itself. 
That is why it is such a wonderful and fruitful mystery—when someone 
speaks only in order to speak, he expresses the most magnificent, origi- 
nal truths. But if he wants to speak about something definite, capricious 
language makes him say the most laughable and perverse stuff. From 
this springs the hatred that so many earnest people have for language. 
They notice its wantonness, but they do not notice that despicable 
chatter is the infinitely serious side of language. If one could only make 
people grasp that it is so with language as it is with mathematical 
formulae—They constitute a world for themselves—They play only 
with themselves, express nothing but their own miraculous nature, and 
just for that reason are they so expressive—just for that reason does the 
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strange interplay of the relations of things mirror itself in them. Only 
through their freedom are they members of nature, and only in their 
free movements does the world-soul express itself and make them into a 
delicate measure and outline of things. So it is also with language— 
whoever has a fine feel for its touch, its rhythm, its musical spirit, 
whoever hears within himself the gentle hints of its nature, and moves 
his tongue or hand accordingly, will be a prophet; but on the contrary, 
whoever knows well enough how to write truths like these, but lacks the 
requisite ear and sense, will be fooled by it and mocked by people, as was 
Cassandra by the Trojans. Thus, when I believe that I have fixed the 
essence and office of poetry most precisely, I still know that nobody can 
understand it, and that I have said something quite inane, because I 
wanted to say it, and no poetry comes about in this way. But what if I had 
to speak? and what if this drive of language to speak were the mark of 
language’s inspiration, and language’s workings within me? and if my 
will, too, willed only what I must do, could this then, in the end, without 
my knowing or believing, be poetry, and make a mystery of language 
understandable? and would I thus be a writer by vocation, for a writer is 
really only someone inspired by language ?— (II, 672f.)°° 


The Monologue is the finest example of Hardenberg’s ability to describe, 
enact, and resolve linguistic problems. The text seeks to explain how lan- 
guage can be foolish yet serious, playful yet natural, autotelic yet expressive, 
a mystery yet analyzable. It summarizes the theoretical paradoxes that have 
accompanied Hardenberg’s analyses of language since the Fichte Studies, 
offers a resolution for them, and turns them back upon itself, in order to 
account for its own use of language—all in the course of a single page. 

The Monologue begins with a breezy irreverence toward “speaking and 
writing,” which it declares from the start to be “foolish things” (eine ndr- 
rische Sache). Language is foolish in two ways: it is foolishly playful, and it 
makes fools of those who would attempt to direct it in speaking or writing. 
First of all, language is not “serious” as a means to designate “things.” Like 
mathematical formula, language “plays” only with itself, and refuses “to 
speak of something definite” (von etwas Bestimmten sprechen). Language is 
not referential, but autotelic.5! Secondly, language refuses to be used by any 
external subject for speaking or writing: it is autonomous. Its own subject, 
means, and object, not only does language itself speak—as Heidegger would 
later put it, “Die sprache spricht”—but it speaks with itself about itself.° 
Language’s refusal of designation, which includes a refusal to designate it- 
self, or to be used as a means for its own understanding, makes it inherently 
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a mystery. Autonomous and autotelic, language shuts out all attempts to 
penetrate it—and the Monologue’s repeated use of metaphors that suggest 
masturbation as a primary activity of language is by no means gratuitous. 

The impermeable self-sufficiency of language attains its most forceful 
statement in the Monologue’s comparison of language to mathematical for- 
mulae: like them, language produces “a world for itself” (eine Welt fiir sich). 
Yet it is precisely through its freedom in the self-determination of its own 
“world” —in its autonomy, capriciousness, and arbitrariness—that language 
becomes a “natural” phenomenon among others. In keeping with the Fichte 
Studies’ understanding of “self-determination” as marking the intersection 
of freedom and necessity, arbitrariness and motivation, the Monologue elab- 
orates this playful “self-determination” of language as the source of its 
“seriousness” —that is, the “infinitely serious side” of language is to be 
found only in supposedly pointless and “despicable chatter” (das veriichtliche 
Schwatzen). Only in its “self-determination” does language become a natu- 
ral “expression”: an expression of its own nature, and hence, by analogy, of 
the natural order among all things. Language does not signify “things,” but 
through the free play of its elements “does the strange interplay of the 
relations of things mirror itself in them.” The difference between referen- 
tiality and such a “mirroring” is crucial. The “truth” of language does not 
reside in a true designation or (re)presentation of “things,” but in its “ex- 
pression” of “the relation among things.” The naturalness of language, its 
subjection to natural order, and its analogical “expression” of this order are 
revealed only in its autonomy from external control, and its freedom from 
referentiality. 

This elaboration of language’s independence from external direction and 
referentiality causes an obvious contradiction with the activity of the Mono- 
logue’s implied speaker, who himself uses language in order to describe it. 
The “I” of the text accordingly makes its first appearance in order to call its 
own activity into question. At the moment that the speaker has completed 
his description of language, he catches himself believing that he has used 
language successfully. He immediately realizes that he must, according to 
his own theory, have failed in doing so: in having “wanted” to say some- 
thing, he must necessarily have said something incomprehensible and “in- 
ane” (was albernes). Yet the text has clearly not been inane or incomprehen- 
sible, and there can only be one explanation for its success: the speaker must 
not have really wanted to say what he said; or more exactly, his will must 
have willed only what it had to will. Only thus could the speaker have 
successfully used language: he himself must have been (as the Fichte Studies 
would put it) “freely determined.” He has uttered “poetry” by producing— 
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or better, by mediating—an utterance at the intersection of will and neces- 
sity, of the speaking subject and speaking language. The speaker may rightly 
call himself “a writer by vocation,” or, in more elevated terms, “a prophet,” 
for he has been spoken through as much as he has spoken. Just as a prophet 
speaks because he is inspired, because he must speak, the speaker of the 
Monologue can express “a magnificent, original truth” only because lan- 
guage expresses itself about itself through him. 

The Monologue’s playful elaboration of the wantonness of language, and 
its clever description of the foolish prophet, can help to bring the reverently 
mystical descriptions of language in The Novices of Sais down to earth. Sais 1, 
especially, is delicate and softly spoken, and the starry-eyed wonder of its 
narrator perhaps hints at Hardenberg’s own feelings at the commencement 
of his “poetic” natural studies in Freiberg. Yet the preponderance of feeling 
in Sais is not merely autobiographical, and it is also more than a strictly 
sentimental issue. The Monologue repeatedly stresses the insufficiency of 
subjective cognition for the appropriate or natural use of language, and it 
introduces the metaphor of music to indicate the importance of “feeling” in 
order to use—or be used by—language. In the Monologue, it is not enough 
“to know” how to use language; one must have a “feel” for it. Here, as ever in 
Hardenberg’s writings, “feeling” refers not only to sentiment, but to a form 
of thought (or pre-thought) more basic and reliable than cognition. The 
Monologue mocks attempts to understand and control language, but it indi- 
cates the importance of feeling for language only briefly. In Sais, one of the 
many narrators ends his discourse with the assertion, “Thinking is only a 
dream of feeling” (Das Denken ist nur ein Traum des Fiihlens; I, 96). Both 
parts of The Novices of Sais concern themselves centrally and at length with 
the complex relations among nature, language, thought, and feeling. 

Sais 1 begins with an extended meditation on nature as language. Its 
lyrical opening passages rank among Hardenberg’s finest prose poetry: 


Men walk various paths. Whoever traces and compares them, will see 
miraculous figures arise; figures that seem to belong to the great cipher 
script that one glimpses everywhere, on wings and eggshells, in clouds 
and snow, in crystals and stone shapes, upon freezing water, on the 
inside and outside of mountains, plants, and men, in the lights of the 
heavens, on swept and striated sheets of pitch and glass, in iron splinters 
whirled about the magnet, and in peculiar conjunctions of chance. One 
has a presentiment in them of the key to this miraculous script, of its 
very grammar; only the presentiment will not adapt itself to any set 
form, and seems to want to become no more elevated key. An alkahest 
seems to have been poured over the senses of men. Their wishes, their 
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thoughts seem to congeal only for a moment. Thus arise their presenti- 
ments, but in a short time everything again, just as before, swims in 
their gaze. 

From afar J heard it said: Incomprehensibility follows only upon lack 
of understanding; one seeks what one has, and can thus never find 
again. One does not understand that language, because language does 
not understand itself, does not want to understand itself; authentic 
Sanskrit speaks only in order to speak, because speaking is its delight 
and essence. 

Not long afterwards someone said: The holy script needs no explana- 
tion. Whoever truly speaks is filled with eternal life, and we think his 
script miraculously akin to authentic secrets, for it is a chord from the 
symphony of the universe. (I, 79)°* 


The Novices of Sais stages the same theory of language in its opening pas- 
sages as does the Monologue, but Sais approaches it from the opposite direc- 
tion. Where the Monologue explains the nature of language by relating it to 
the nature of things, Sais 1 explains nature as itself a language, a great 
“cipher script” (Chiffernschrift) that extends “everywhere” (iiberall). In Sais, 
nature is composed, not simply of “things” but of “figures” (Figuren). The 
natural figures suggest a structure, a schema or “grammar” (Sprachlehre) 
behind them, but this grammar of nature cannot be grasped “in any set 
form” (will sich in keine feste Formen fiigen). The grammar of natural figures 
cannot itself be expressed in a definite configuration: it cannot be presented 
or known as such. One may have a presentiment (Ahndung) of this “key” 
to nature, but this presentiment resolves itself into “no higher key” (kein 
hoherer Schliissel). Just as the Monologue presents language as a natural 
mystery, Sais 1 approaches nature as a mysterious language. 

The language of nature resists comprehension because all approaches to it 
are already mediated by language. Hardenberg figures this mediation with 
the image of an “alkahest [. . .] poured over the senses” ( Alcahest |. . .] iiber die 
Sinne [. . .| ausgegossen). This alkahest, the imaginary universal solvent first 
described by Paracelcus, was familiar to Hardenberg from his chemical and 
alchemical readings in Freiberg. In his science notes of fall 1798, Hardenberg 
remarks that such an alkahest would have to have double properties: “The 
universal solvent is also the universal means of connection” (Das allg/e- 
meine] Scheidungsmittel ist auch das allg[emeine] Verbindungsmittel; III, 85). 
The ambiguous reference in Sais to an alkahest poured over “the senses” 
(Sinnen) suggests a dissolution of “meanings” as well as of the “sensory 
faculties,” and such an analogy between the alkahest and language was famil- 
iar to Hardenberg from Schiller’s writings. Schiller’s distich “To the Poet” 
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(An den Dichter), which Hardenberg had read in the Tabulae Votivae pub- 
lished the previous year, advises its readers: “Let language be to you, as the 
body is to lovers; it alone / Separates creatures, and joins them together.”™ In 
Sais, because an alkahest of language has been poured over “all” our senses, 
we approach nature both as language and through language. Mediated in all 
our senses by language, we can never finally figure the grammar that lies 
beyond or beneath the language of nature. The play of natural “figures” 
incessantly resolves and dissolves itself in our unstable senses, whose par- 
ticipation in appearance or illusion is underscored by the verb scheinen (“to 
seem” or “to appear”) three times in rapid succession at the close of the 
first paragraph of Sais. The “presentiment,” the “alkahest,” and even our 
“thoughts and wishes” all “seem” (scheinen) to hint at a “higher key,” but 
this “grammar” of nature can itself assume no “set form.” 

The second paragraph of Sais develops the futility of seeking the key or 
grammar of nature, by presenting it as something that is not “lost.” The 
passage appears in the text without any attribution to a particular speaking 
subject, and it announces the absence of a signifying subject beyond nature. 
It is senseless, according to this voice, to “seek” what one already “has.” We 
already have the “key” to nature, because it is the “key” to ourselves, and for 
two reasons. First, if nature is a language, and we approach it from within 
language, we are already in possession of its key: the key to nature is within 
us and our language even more than it is outside us or within the language of 
nature. Second, and inversely: if we must approach nature through lan- 
guage, we will understand nature only as a projection of ourselves and of our 
language. Nature thus operates, as language, according to the logic or “gram- 
mar” of the human mind or language. As Hardenberg states in his notebooks 
of spring 1798: “What is nature?—an encyclopaedic systematic index or plan 
of our spirit or mind” (Was ist die Natur?—ein encyclopaedischer system- 
atischer Index oder Plan unsers Geistes; II, 583). Or again, in his notebooks of 
the fall: “The world is a universal trope of the mind or spirit—A symbolic 
image of it” (II, 600). If one thus finds nature “incomprehensible,” it is only 
because one seeks a “meaning” (Sinn) that is not there: nature operates 
logically, but without a meaning that would be external to it or to ourselves. 
Just as the Fichte Studies offer the possibility of a presentation that would 
“present in order to present” (darstellen, um zu darstellen), just as the pro- 
phetic chatterer of the Monologue “speaks only in order to speak” (blos 
spricht, um zu sprechen), the “Sanskrit” of nature “speaks in order to speak” 
(sprache, um zu sprechen). Nature is autonomous and autotelic. It is a mys- 
tery that can be resolved into no fixed “meaning” or “sense.” 

The third paragraph, which the novice initially attributes to an indefi- 
nite speaking subject (“someone,” einer), and later to his “teacher” (unserm 
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Lehrer), explains the use of language by specific, individual subjects. The 
teacher—if it is the teacher—begins by refiguring the words of the previ- 
ous “voice.” He insists on the superfluity of any interpretation of nature’s 
“script,” which he describes, no longer as a mere “cipher script,” but as “the 
holy script” (die heilige Schrift, the usual German expression for “Holy 
Scripture”). Sufficient unto itself, nature does not “stand in need” of inter- 
pretation. Yet if interpretations of nature are superfluous, and if nature— 
which is “everywhere” —is the object of all interpretations, why speak at all? 
And how can the teacher himself offer an “interpretation” of “the holy 
script” as standing—most paradoxically—without need of interpretation? 

The teacher’s next sentence supplies the answer, and it is the same answer 
offered, more hypothetically, by the narrator of the Monologue. The teacher 
claims that one may still speak “truly” (wahrhaft), if one is “filled with 
eternal life.” Interpretations may be superfluous, but that is no objection to 
them: just as nature’s figures need no “sense” beyond themselves, so, too, 
may a person speak, even though speaking is superfluous. To speak “truly” — 
and here Sais is more careful than the Monologue, which still retains the 
possibility of speaking “truths”—one needs only to serve as the medium for 
nature: to be inspired, and to express “a chord in the symphony of the 
universe.” As in the Monologue, Hardenberg’s turn to a musical metaphor is 
especially pertinent. Just as a “symphony” is composed, not of a single, but 
of multiple subjects, each of whom plays his “part,” so too is the language of 
nature spoken, not by a single subject, or by nature ‘itself,’ but by different 
subjects. The superfluous utterances of an individual, as individual utter- 
ances of the “language” of nature, are thus “akin” to the mysterious figures 
of nature: they are all parts of a larger family that is ‘present’ only among 
the difference of its constituents. 

The opening paragraphs of Sais, like the Monologue, conclude by enacting 
the linguistic theory that they describe, and by giving an account—albeit 
more indirectly—of their participation in language. Yet where the Mono- 
logue stops, Sais begins, and it turns back, first of all, to the voice of the 
“novice.” The novice does not “truly” speak about speaking “truly”—and 
that is one of the reasons why he is only a novice. The authoritative voice of 
the teacher returns to the text only at the end of Sais 2, where it again speaks 
of the requirements for speaking as a “prophet of nature.” Before then, Sais 
goes through numerous narrators, none of whom will speak with the author- 
ity of the “teacher.” Like the nature it describes, Sais is not a univocal text, 
and all its voices fall prey to irony of one sort or another. The authoritative 
voice of the teacher ironizes itself by indicating its own superfluity—and this 
self-irony establishes, as surely as anything else, its authority. Most of the 
other voices of Sais are, however, less self-ironic, and thus less authoritative; 
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and they must bear the brunt of less intentional self-ironies. In Sais, no voice 
simply reveals the truth—which is appropriate: since its introduction into 
Western writing, the topos of Sais has always been about the impossibility of 
“revelation.” °° 

Throughout The Novices of Sais, the most prominent or metanarrative 
voice is that of the novice, who repeatedly falls into unintended or unself- 
reflexive ironies that betray his distance from the mastery of the teacher. In 
one sense, Hardenberg is probably using the figure of the novice to ironize 
himself as a student of nature at the Mining Academy, where he, too, is 
guided by teachers; and the narrative of Sais 1 can be read as an attempt to 
obtain some distance, and some mastery, over its own—and Hardenberg’s 
own—feelings of inadequacy as a “novice.” In the movement from Sais 1 to 
Sais 2, however, the ironies of nonmastery spread ever wider, and they 
eventually come to encompass many different voices, most of which recall 
Hardenberg’s teachers within and without the Academy.** Again here, one 
can read the text as indicative of Hardenberg’s own development, for as he 
progresses through the Academy, he loses some of his starry-eyed wonder, 
and becomes increasingly skeptical about the authority of science. This skep- 
ticism is already sketched out in Sais 1 by the text’s indication of the super- 
fluity of interpretations of nature; but it is tempered by that text’s lovely 
invocations of nature and of its “key,” both of which appear as objects of 
lyrical yearning. By the conclusion of Sais 2, Hardenberg will not only treat 
yearning with an ironic distance—for he already treats it this way in Sais 1— 
but he will have come to regard it as a limitation of feeling that defines, in 
part, the status of a novice. 

The brief insertion of more authoritative, disembodied voices at the begin- 
ning Sais sets the limitations of the novice, who fails to understand them. 
Even when the novice claims, toward the end of the text, to have understood 
the voice of his teacher, his own monologue underscores how partial his 
understanding really is. Most importantly, the novice remains a novice be- 
cause he still believes that he must learn more about nature in order to 
become like his teacher. His greatest fear is that he will never progress in his 
knowledge, and he hardly dares admit: “It seems to me that I will always 
remain here” (Mir scheint es, als blieb’ ich immer hier; I, 82). Like most of the 
novice’s self-observations, the statement is quietly ironic, for the novice 
overlooks how he, like everyone else, must always remain “here.” A similar 
irony works upon his formulation of his difference from the teacher. The 
novice claims that, in opposition to the teacher, “everything leads me back 
into myself” (Mich fiihrt alles in mich selbst zuriick; I, 81). Where his first 
statement overstates the difference between ‘here’ and ‘there,’ the second 
overstates the difference between ‘within’ and ‘without.’ The first interjected 
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discourse of Sais 1 explains how the incomprehensibility of nature results 
from searching for a key that one already possesses. The novice, by com- 
plaining that “everything leads me back to myself,” shows that he does not 
yet understand how he and nature are not just separate, but analogons of one 
another. Everything must lead “back” to oneself, but everything does so 
through the oscillation of understanding between an inside and outside: 
understanding moves back and forth between nature and the self. Thus, 
although the novice is correct in describing his difference from the teacher in 
terms of self-absorption, he fails to understand that this self-absorption is 
not opposed, but preparatory to his work outside himself. As Hardenberg 
puts it in the Mixed Observations: 


The first step is a glance inward—an isolating inspection of our self— 
Whoever remains here only half succeeds. The 2nd step must be an 
effective glance outward—an autonomous, sustained observation of the 
outer world. (II, 422) 


In his mere self-absorption, the novice fails to see how nature lies both 
within and without him, just as the self lies within and without nature. He is 
a novice because he does not yet know how to turn his concern with “self” 
outside himself. 

The obverse of the novice’s self-absorption is his feeling of separation 
from nature. Although he claims to overcome his alienation in certain “mo- 
ments,” such momentary feelings of a unity between himself and nature, 
and within nature itself, only lead him to mistake his alienation for a strange 
and unnatural state. The novice insists: “It is just this strangeness which is 
strange to me” (Gerade diese Fremdheit ist mir fremd; I, 82). Here again, the 
novice is half-right. In Sais, “strangeness” should give way to feelings of 
kinship with nature, but a certain separation is inescapable as the condition 
of nature itself. Nature and life are made of difference, which the novice, in 
his “yearning,” hopes finally to overcome. 

“Yearning” (Sehnsucht) has traditionally been regarded as the Romantic 
sentiment par excellence, but such an interpretation—which is accurate for 
much of Later Romanticism—tends to overstate the importance of yearning 
within Early Romanticism. Romantic yearning always seeks an ultimate 
reconciliation with the absolute. While Hardenberg’s writings are not free of 
yearnings for wholeness and reconciliation, they also brand a yearning that 
hopes to abolish difference as inherently opposed to life, which, like nature, 
is constituted by the play of difference. In his last works, Hardenberg ex- 
plicitly associates yearning with death, as in the last of the Hymns to the 
Night, which he entitled “Yearning for Death” (Sehnsucht nach dem Tode). In 
those texts more concerned with life or nature—as in Sais, which begins to 
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announce some of his later positions—an excessive yearning figures emo- 
tional and intellectual immaturity. The strength of the novice’s yearning 
(Sehnsucht) drives the lyricism of his description of nature in Sais 1, but it 
marks him as a novice. 

Hardenberg’s detachment from yearning as an appropriate response to dif- 
ference informs his decision to abandon the Allgemeine Brouillon. In its larg- 
est terms, the Allgemeine Brouillon seeks to satisfy an intellectual yearning to 
discover the schema that underlies the analogy among the sciences. In so far 
as it seeks to fix this schema, the Allgemeine Brouillon marks a step backwards 
from the Fichte Studies, where the “presentation” of sucha “schema” is recog- 
nized as an impossibility. The Allgemeine Brouillon is filled with such impossi- 
ble projects, whose impossibility it often appears to forget. An early note from 
fall 1798 mentions a possible “essay on perfected language” (Essai iiber die 
vollkommne Sprache; III, 251), and a late note from spring 1799 runs: 


Language and linguistic signs sprang a priori from human nature and the 
primaeval language was authentically scientific—The aim of grammar- 
ians is to rediscover it. (III, 461) 


Such entries are ambiguous. If the projected essay is meant to treat “per- 
fected language” as an implied ideal, or if the “aim of grammarians” is 
understood to be merely regulative, Hardenberg is situating the quest for a 
lost perfection and unity within a certain irony. But if the fragments from 
the Allgemeine Brouillon indicate a sincere hope to present such an “original 
language,” or to attain the “goal” of the grammarians, they simply exem- 
plify a nostalgic yearning for the absolute. The Allgemeine Brouillon never 
quite clarifies the status of such projects. As a result, it comes as close as any 
text by Hardenberg to a nostalgic desire for transcendent knowledge in its 
most traditional, theological sense. 

Sais 1 remains ambivalent about the “yearning” of the novice—which, 
while ironized, still drives its seductive lyricism—and if it were not followed 
by Sais 2, one would have to consider its treatment of “yearning” to be as 
ambivalent as the nostalgic transcendentalism of the Allgemeine Brouillon. 
But Sais 2 is followed by the later text; and the changes of tone and argument 
between Sais 1 and Sais 2—which coincide with Hardenberg’s abandonment 
of the Allgemeine Brouillon in 1799—suggest a development in his writing 
away froma traditionally transcendental intellectual project toward writings 
in which “yearning” serves as its affective figure. In Sais 1, the novice lyri- 
cally evokes a “grammar” of nature, but he also admits his difficulty in 
finding it. The two subsequent voices in the text gently correct him by 
explaining that his difficulty results from the impossibility of ever finding or 
elucidating this “key” to nature. The apparent “incomprehensibility” of na- 
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ture encountered by the novice proceeds from his “lack of understanding.” 
Sais 2 shares some of the lyricism of Sais 1, but its proliferation of discon- 
tinuous, disembodied monologues contextualizes their lyricism even more 
sharply than the novice’s unintentional, if endearing, self-ironies in Sais 1. It 
leaves open a possibility of “communion” with nature, but it shatters any 
hopes that the novice—or its readers—may have of ever finding its “key.” 
Sais 2 indicates not only the advancement of Hardenberg’s studies in natural 
science at the Mining Academy, but a refinement and radicalization of his 
theory of nature. 

Sais 2 thematizes the superfluity of scientific discourse with a vengeance, 
and it submits the search for “the primaeval language” (die urspriingliche 
Sprache or Ursprache) to a devastating, if subtle, irony. The next to last of its 
many discourses on nature recounts the words of some travelers to Sais, who 
have come there to search for remnants of the “primaeval language.” Their 
discourse recalls Fichte, the novice’s lyricism in Sais 1, and Hardenberg’s own 
project to find a “perfected” or “primaeval language” in the Allgemeine 
Brouillon. The discourse of the travelers is related indirectly by the novice: 


Filled with yearning and the thirst for knowledge, the travellers had set 
out to find the traces of that lost primaeval race, whose degenerate and 
barbarous remnant the men of the present seem to be, and to whose 
higher culture they still seem to owe their most important and indis- 
pensable knowledge and tools. The travellers were attracted above all by 
that holy language, which had been the glittering bond uniting those 
kingly men with superterrestrial places and people, and from which, 
according to various legends, a few words may still have been in the 
possession of a few fortunate sages among our ancestors. Its utterance 
was a wondrous song, whose invincible tones penetrated deep within 
nature and laid it open. Each of its names seemed to be a password to the 
soul of nature’s body. Its undulances conjured forth all the images of 
the world’s appearances with creative force, and from them one could 
rightly say, that the life of the universe was a thousand-voiced conver- 
sation; for in its utterance all powers, all kinds of activity seemed united 
in the most incomprehensible fashion. One of the main goals of the 
travellers’ journey was to seek out the ruins of this language, or at least 
some news of it, and the call of antiquity had drawn them also to Sais. (I, 
106f.) 


For all the lyricism of its evocation, the quest of the travelers is doomed from 
the start: they are seeking the remnants of a language that never existed. 
While the travelers imagine the Ursprache to be the lost language of an 
historically vanished race, even their own description indicates its mythical 
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and conceptual, rather than historical status.°” Like the figures of eternal 
peace, God, America, and the Golden Age in Hardenberg’s works, the Ur- 
sprache figures a theoretical possibility in the present—or, more exactly, a 
kind of “presence” —that is never historically realizable. 

The description of the Ursprache is typical of Hardenberg’s late writings, 
and the failure of any interpretation to recognize its irony leads to a thor- 
ough misunderstanding of his works. The cultural pessimism of the travel- 
ers—who regard the present as “degenerate” (entartet) and indebted to the 
past for all excellence—is undercut by the reiterated use of the verb scheinen 
(‘to seem’): the degeneracy and indebtedness of the present are merely ap- 
parent. Similarly, the travelers’ idealized description of the Ursprache as a 
“wondrous song” that “penetrated deep within nature” and united men with 
“superterrestrial” life, mistakes the mythic figuration of language's regula- 
tive ideal for an account of its historical past. Finally, the travelers fail to 
recognize that, by their own admission, an Ursprache such as they describe is 
impossible to realize. They claim that in the Ursprache, “all kinds of activity 
seemed united in the most incomprehensible fashion.” They are right: such a 
language would be quite literally incomprehensible. The travelers’ descrip- 
tion of the Ursprache shows that they have mistaken a myth—which pre- 
sents an impossible, theoretical ideal in quasi-historical terms—as a strictly 
historical narration. Such mythic descriptions are commonplace in Harden- 
berg’s later writings. Where they are not attributed to specific narrators, 
Hardenberg’s own writing tends to indicate their status as myths or fairy 
tales; and where Hardenberg’s texts do attribute them to specific narrators, 
this attribution always comes at the narrators’ expense. 

In Sais, the teacher sits with the travelers, embellishes their stories with 
his own, and grants their requests to explore the archives at Sais and to spend 
one night in the temple. Yet the text contains no mention of the teacher 
discussing the Ursprache with them. The final discourse of Sais 2, which is 
put forth by the teacher, constitutes an oblique, but nonetheless sharp re- 
buke to the travelers, and it also helps, at its close, to explain why Sais 2 
is structured as a string of quasi-scientific monologues about nature. The 
teacher explains “the occupation of his old age, the awakening of a diverse 
sense of nature in young minds” (das Geschdft seines Alters, den unter- 
schiednen Natursinn in jungen Gemiithern zu erwecken; I, 107). The teacher's 
mention of the diversity of the “sense of nature” already implies a quiet re- 
buke of the travelers for seeking the single, true language, and his later com- 
ments insist that the men of the past had no better chance of understanding 
nature than those of the present. The teacher begins his discourse by ex- 
plaining what “a herald of nature” does not do, and his monologue soon de- 
scribes the situations in which a person may come “to partake of its secrets”: 
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To be a herald of nature, said the teacher, is a beautiful and holy office. 
Not the sheer expanse and cohesion of knowledge; not the gift of easily 
and neatly tying this knowledge to concepts and experiences; nor of 
exchanging peculiar, strange-sounding words for common expressions; 
even not the skill of a rich imagination to order the appearances of 
nature into easily graspable and strikingly illuminated pictures, which 
either satisfy and excite the senses with the charm of their composition 
or the wealth of their contents, or which delight the mind with their 
deep meaning; all this does not yet fulfill the requirements for a herald 
nature. It is perhaps enough for someone occupied with something 
other than nature; but whoever feels an inner yearning for nature, 
whoever seeks everything in it, and at the same time is a sensitive tool 
of its secret doings, he will recognize as his teacher and as a confidant of 
nature only someone who speaks of it with reverence and faith, whose 
speech has the wondrous, inimitable penetration and cohesion through 
which true gospels announce themselves. [. . .] The time when one may 
come to partake of its secrets cannot be set. Some fortunate people 
succeed earlier, some only in later years. A true seeker never becomes 
old, for this eternal drive lies outside the term of life, and the more the 
outer husk withers, the more the kernel grows bright, and shining, and 
powerful. This gift is not bound to external beauty, nor strength, nor 
insight, nor any other human prerogative. Among all classes, in every 
age and sex, at all times, and under every stretch of the heavens there 
have been men selected by nature as her favorites, and endowed with 
inner conception]. . .] . (I, 107f.) 


The teacher’s discourse denies the existence of an Ursprache such as that 
sought by the travelers. There is not just one true and holy language, but 
many “true gospels”; wisdom did not just come to the ancients as a remnant 
of primeval times, but can be found “among all classes, in every age and sex, 
at all times, and under every stretch of the heavens.” Nature is not exactly 
democratic, for it does have “favorites,” endowed with special abilities. But it 
was not more accessible to men of the past, nor is it ever the prerogative of 
any particular race or sex. The travelers are on the wrong track: a true 
“seeker” or “researcher” (Forscher) of nature does not privilege any one 
language, race, or historical period for its relation to nature. 

The long discourse of the teacher begins by stressing what is not sufficient 
to make a “herald of nature,” and this negativity that concludes Sais runs 
throughout the text. The composition of Sais out of so many discontinuous 
narratives stresses the insufficiency of each: there is no single truth, and no 
privileged discourse, about nature. Yet if there is no single, true discourse on 
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nature, the same question arises at the end of Sais 2 as at the beginning of 
Sais 1: why speak? The teacher again supplies the answer. He speaks in order 
to help awaken “the diverse sense of nature in young minds.” The teacher 
thus accounts for his own speech by appealing to its pedagogical function. 
But not all the questions raised in the course of Sais 2 are resolved by this 
answer alone. Sais 2 may raise the same general questions as Sais 1 concern- 
ing the relations of nature, truth, reason, and feeling, but it raises them more 
radically, and in more detail; and it answers accordingly. 

The central issue in Sais 2 is the relation of natural science to nature, and 
most of the text is comprised of scientific, quasi-scientific, and philosophical 
speculations about nature. (The distinctions among the three was by no 
means as rigid in the late eighteenth century as today.) Although the teacher 
insists that knowledge alone does not make a “herald of nature,” he does not 
dismiss its importance; and none of the discourses in Sais 2—including that 
of the travelers—could be called simply foolish or worthless. On the con- 
trary, the various discourses of Sais 2 are individually thoughtful, conse- 
quent, and even eloquent. Yet while the discourses of Sais 2 elaborate a great 
many theories about nature and natural science, Sais 1 announces that na- 
ture is unknowable—or at least, that it has no “key”—from the start. The 
apparent contradiction provokes the question of the theoretical—as opposed 
to the practical—justification of science. 

Although the various discourses in Sais often contradict and ironize one 
another, their mutual contradictions and ironies provide no objection to 
them: after all, the discourses of the novice, and even of the teacher, are also 
subject to contradiction, irony, and self-irony. The proliferation of discourses 
in Sais merely signifies that each has its own limitations, and within these 
limitations, each has something to say, especially about the nature of scien- 
tific discourse. For Hardenberg, all post-Revolutionary or Romantic sciences 
will be aware of their own limitations, methods, and fictionality. The mere 
self-referentiality of the various scientific discourses of Sais offers their 
preliminary justification: the scientific discourses of Sais can help a “tran- 
scendental” or “self-reflective” science recognize its own procedures and 
limitations. 

Sais differs from the Allgemeine Brouillon in that it does not seek to 
reconstitute the “lost” unity of nature—and it parodies the attempt to do so 
in the quest of the travelers for the Ursprache. Nature and science are both 
irreversibly plural, and Sais elaborates a kind of prolegomenon to the fu- 
ture Romantic science—just as Faith and Love elaborates a prolegomenon to 
future politics—by presenting both nature and scientific discourse as self- 
reflexively plural. Two of the discourses of Sais 2 figure this plurality quite 
aggressively. The first claims that when “the old Golden Ages return [. . .] 
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the sun will lay down its stern scepter, and become a star among stars again” 
(I, 86). The implicitly (anti-)theological metaphor—which anticipates the 
fate of the sun in Heinrich von Afterdingen, as well as the first words spoken 
in Nietzsche’s Zarathustra—is made explicit in the second discourse, in 
which the speaker asks, “Could not nature have turned to stone under the 
glance of God?” (I, 101). For all its religious metaphors, Sais is aggressively 
antitheological, or at any rate, anti-Christian, and one should recall that 
Hardenberg writes toward the end of the Allgemeine Brouillon, “What is 
atheism? Xstian religion” (Was ist Athéisterey? Xstliche Religion; III, 470). 
In its largest contours, Sais elaborates a Romantic, pluralistic, and “poetic” 
science. It is accordingly concerned with the status and history, both of its ob- 
ject of investigation—“ nature” —and of its own discourse about it. It is fitting, 
then, that the text opens with a meditation on the invention of “nature”: 


It may have taken a long time before men came upon the thought of 
designating the various objects of their senses with a common name 
and of setting themselves in opposition to them. Through practice de- 
velopments were furthered, and in all developments separations and 
divisions occur that may well be compared with the dispersion of a ray 
of light. (I, 82) 


Sais 2 begins with a meditation on the origin of the name, and hence the 
concept, of nature. Nature is not given as object: it is a fabrication, a fiction, 
that has come to be understood as the absolute object (the Gegenstand to 
which men understand themselves as absolutely “opposed,” entgegen). As 
we have seen, Hardenberg complicates this “opposition” —which cannot be 
simply overcome or sublated—from the beginning of Sais 1. Sais 2 radicalizes 
the problem by pointing out the fictional status of the object of science— 
“nature”—and the problematic nature of discourse about it. One of the 
discourses in Sais 2 suggests that one has already said too much in asserting 
that “there is a nature”: 


One cannot say that there is a nature, without saying something 
excessive, and all striving after truth in speech and conversation about 
nature only separates one further from naturalness. (I, 85) 


The statement—whose hyperbolic and self-contradictory dismissal of all dis- 
course about nature is tempered by the teacher’s reminder that speech can 
itself be natural—nonetheless stresses two crucial points. The first is that 
scientific discourse, like all discourse, fabricates and falsifies its object. One 
has already said too much in saying “there is a nature” —in predicating being 
and singularity to nature. Nature cannot be said simply, or accurately, to be. 
Secondly, discourse about nature separates us from it. It fractures both na- 
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ture and being, and, as a result, nature comes to share the fragmentation of 
the various discourses about it. As the travelers say, “nature is a thousand- 
voiced conversation” ; and, as the narrator of Sais 2 tells us, Sais serves as the 
locus for “the miraculous conversation of the thousand-fold natures in innu- 
merable languages” (das wunderbare Gespriich in zahllosen Sprachen unter 
den tausenfaltigen Naturen; I, 95). As language, and as the object of language, 
nature is fragmented, shattered. In Sais, nature babbles. 

This babble of nature and science, neither of which have God as their 
subject, can be terrifying, especially to a novice, who yearns for the unity of 
nature. In the middle of Sais 2, an unnamed narrator briefly describes the 
feelings of the novice caught in the crossfire of scientific discourses: 


The novice hears the crisscrossing voices with alarm. Each one seems 
to be right, and a weird confusion takes hold of his mind. Gradually his 
inner turmoil subsides, and over the darkening waves that break upon 
one another, a spirit of peace seems to rise up and hover, announcing 
itself with a new courage and far-sighted cheer in the soul of the youth. 


(I, 91) 


The novice makes some progress in this exemplary scene, which is set off 
from the other discourses of Sais by the brief interruption of an omniscient 
narrator. The babble at Sais begins to frighten the novice, for in attributing 
truth to all the voices, he implicitly denies that any one of them—even his 
teacher’s—can possess it exclusively. Yet at the moment of alarm, the vari- 
ous voices, and his thoughts themselves, become like natural phenomena— 
waves—whose dark undulations fill him with peace, courage, and cheer. The 
scene thus conflates the Biblical topoi of Babel and Pentecost, of the scatter- 
ing and reunification of languages: the novice hears the babble at Sais with 
an ear (rather than a tongue) that adjusts itself to all languages. For a mo- 
ment, at the limits of consciousness, he hears difference as natural, and 
nature as difference. 

Sais’ general concern with pedagogy motivates the inclusion of this spe- 
cial scene devoted to the novice’s brief reconciliation with the diversity of 
nature and science. As a “Romantic” text concerned with the pedagogy of 
science, Sais must contain exemplary instances of the advancement of scien- 
tific knowledge, of knowledge about nature. The most striking, and famous 
instance of such pedagogical examplarity is the brief story of “Hyacinth and 
Roseblossom” (Hyacinth und Rosenbliitchen) in Sais 2. The brief tale, which 
might seem merely inserted in the text, is central to its pedagogical intent.°* 

Very briefly summarized, the story runs as follows. Two childhood com- 
panions, Hyacinth and Roseblossom, are separated after Hyacinth hears 
tales of the wide world from a strange man, who gives him a strange book. 
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An old woman burns the book, and Hyacinth sets off to find “the mother of 
things, the veiled virgin” (die Mutter der Dinge |. . .] die verschleyerte Jung- 
frau; I, 93). After long wanderings, he finally finds the temple of Isis, where 
he falls asleep. He dreams that he draws back a veil from an image of the 
goddess, and Roseblossom falls into his arms. They live happily ever after. 

The brilliance of Hardenberg’s fairy tale resides in the brevity of its pointed 
response to two texts by Schiller. The first, a poem entitled “The Veiled Image 
of Sais” (“Das verschleierte Bild zu Sais,” 1796), supplied Hardenberg with 
the motif of a veiled image, which represents truth in Schiller’s poem. The 
second pretext, Schiller’s essay, “The Mission of Moses” (Die Sendung Moses, 
1790), discusses Moses’ discovery of monotheism among the Egyptians, and 
his fabrication of a national religions among the Jews.°? Of central concern to 
Schiller in the latter text is Moses’ invention of a name for his divinity, which 
Schiller supposes to have come from two sources: a pillar of Isis bearing the 
inscription, “I am, what is” (Ich bin, was da ist), anda pyramid in Sais with the 
words, “I am everything that is, was, and will be. No mortal has lifted my veil” 
(Ich bin alles, was ist, was war und was sein wird, kein sterblicher Mensch hat 
meinen Schleier aufgehoben). 

The story of Hyacinth and Roseblossom is an allegory of scientific episte- 
mology. Hardenberg conflates Schiller’s metaphors of the image as truth, 
and of the pillar/pyramid as “what is,” in order to relate both to the funda- 
mental theoretical pretention of science: the presentation of the truth of 
nature, or the representation of what is. In Schiller’s poem, the curious 
young man who raises the veil of the statue to “see the truth” is shattered by 
the experience: his derangement and early death are the price he pays for 
having transgressed the laws of Kantian epistemology.® Schiller’s poem 
betrays a clear nostalgia for a pre-Kantian epistemology, which enacts itself 
both in the realization of the epistemologically impossible act (the vision of 
“truth” or “what is”), and in the staging of this revelation in a gruesome tale 
of horror. For Schiller, even a successful transgression of Kantian epistemol- 
ogy kills. 

Hardenberg is hardly so pessimistic, and his neat resolution of the prob- 
lem with Hyacinth’s discovery of Roseblossom behind the veil concisely 
figures the divergence of his theory of knowledge from that of Schiller, Kant, 
and Fichte. Like Kant and Fichte, Hardenberg recognizes that there is no 
access to what is, or to a truth that represents what is. Hardenberg’s tale 
avoids Schiller’s dumb staging of an impossibility as a moralistic horror 
story. Instead, his Hyacinth finds behind the veil—and only in a dream— 
what he already loves. The change, which might seem merely sentimental, is 
cleverly and sharply directed not only at Schiller, but also at Fichte. In 
Hardenberg’s earliest preserved sketch for Sais, a figure similar to Hyacinth 
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finds “himself” behind the veil (II, 584). Such a resolution would be simple 
Fichteanism, and similar to the self-absorption of the novice: one would find 
that the “Not-I” is merely a mask for the “1,” or everything would lead back 
to “oneself.” Instead, Hardenberg insists that one finds the “beloved” outside 
oneself. One finds a “you” (Du), a “self” that is constituted as the “beloved” 
only in relation to oneself, but which nevertheless remains a “self,” autono- 
mous and independent of one’s own “self.” In Hardenberg’s fairy tale, post- 
Kantian epistemology is neither a horror story, nor a myth of Narcissus: 
more radical than either, it is a love story. 

The first voice that speaks in Sais 2, the voice that had mused upon the 
invention of “nature,” returns near the conclusion of the text, where it 
enlarges theoretically upon the figurative conclusion to the fairy tale by 
espousing a “theory of nature” as “a new bond between the You and the I” 
(ein neues Band des Du und des Ich; 1, 101). While this discourse, like all the 
others in Sais 2, tends to overstate its case, it nevertheless introduces a 
resolution that weaves together many of the epistemological problems in- 
troduced throughout the text. As night falls in Sais, the first speaker begins 
again: 


In order to grasp nature, one must allow nature to develop inwardly 
in its complete sequence. In this undertaking, one must let oneself be 
determined entirely by the divine yearning for creatures like ourselves, 
and by the necessary condition of our apprehension of them, for the 
whole of nature is truly comprehensible only as an instrument and 
medium for the mutual understanding of reasonable creatures. The 
thinking person returns to the original function of his existence, to 
creative observation, to that point where making and knowing interact 
most wonderfully, to that creative moment of the most personal plea- 
sure, of the inner receptivity to self. If he immerses himself in the 
contemplation of this most original of appearances, the history of the 
emergence of nature unfolds before him like an immeasurable drama in 
newly emerging times and places, and every point that fixes itself in the 
infinite fluid will become a new revelation to him of the genius of love, 
and a new bond of the You and the I. The meticulous account of this 
inner history of the world is the true theory of nature; in the coherence 
of this world of thought with itself, and in its harmony with the uni- 
verse, a system of thought will of itself take form as the faithful image 
and formula of the universe. (I, 101) 


The pronounced Fichteanism of the passage is tempered by Hardenberg’s 
introduction of “You and I” where Fichte would have had “Not-I and I,” and 
its overbearing assertion that self-contemplation leads to “the true theory of 
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nature” is undercut by the repeated indications throughout Sais that such a 
definitive theory is impossible to present. Still, the discourse nicely theorizes 
many of the major contentions that run throughout Sais. One can compre- 
hend nature only in so far as one can comprehend one’s self; and in science, 
this self-observation informs the minute, systematic observation of nature. 
The student of nature “yearns” for creatures like himself, and for unity with 
nature; but “yearning” must also recognize the necessity of difference in 
nature, and of the role of other selves within it. Science seeks to trace the 
“most original of appearances”; yet it also recognizes that the play of ap- 
pearance occurs in an absolute “fluidity” with no firmly fixed points. Finally, 
the play of appearances is a gratuitous creation of “love,” an interaction of a 
“You and I”; yet love occurs where “making and knowing” intersect, where 
their interplay brings about an endless production of “figures.” 

The discourses of Sais, in their seemingly endless proliferation and sub- 
sumption of figures and language, constitute it as an analogon of science and 
nature. A text of Romantic, “poetic” science, Sais theorizes and enacts its 
object and procedures. A plural text, Sais espouses a theory of nature and 
science as themselves plural, and documents the reemergence of plurality 
into the forefront of Hardenberg’s theoretical writings. 


Hardenberg’s Romantic liberation of science as a plural and inherently ironic 
discipline in The Novices of Sais was accomplished only through a struggle, 
which left its marks on the text: in the tension between its lyricism and its 
irony, in the almost frantic attempt to cover all possible perspectives, and in 
the contradictory use of a teacher’s authority to justify an ironic irreverence. 
In Sais Hardenberg never gets around to enjoying the superfluity of dis- 
course that he wins for himself. 

He does so in the sixth Dialogue, his last playful experiment in the genre. 
Hardenberg’s five earlier Dialogues all touch on issues treated at greater 
length in the other works of 1798—the function of books and politics, in 
particular—and the sixth is no exception. A dialogue on nature, it relies upon 
the more extensive discussions of Sais, and it is precisely as a kind of re- 
capitulation, or comic afterpiece to Sais, that the sixth Dialogue is most 
remarkable. The most witty and vicious of the Dialogues, the sixth revels in 
the freedom and superfluity won for scientific discourse by its complex 
predecessor. A dialogue between two drunks, the text opens with a coarsely 
ironic admission of its motivation: 


[A:] Hey, listen: it’s the fashion nowadays to drop a few reasonable 
words about nature—we have to deliver our own contribution. 
So—what'll it bR—come on, give me an answer. 
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[B:] I’ve been trying for a while now to come up with a really natural 
beginning for our conversation—I’m squeezing my natural un- 
derstanding, but it’s all dried up, and doesn’t have a drop of juice 
left. (II, 669) 


The bawdy interchange among Hardenberg’s drunken interlocutors parodies 
its own beginning, and dismisses the proliferation of studies on nature as 
mere “fashion.” It mocks the belief of the Enlightenment—and of Harden- 
berg himself—in “natural” mental faculties, and an aesthetics that seeks 
“naturalness” in art. After a few lines that lampoon scholarship, the second 
interlocutor hits upon a realization that pokes fun at Hardenberg’s own 
theory of “arbitrariness” as the most sure path to nature. By equating it with 
drunkenness, the interlocutors finally arrive at a “definition” of nature: 


[B:] You know, nature has already inspired us—we have impercepti- 
bly slipped into nature. You belong among the realists—or in 
plain talk: you are a crude scoundrel. [. . .] 

[A:] True enough—but the true disposition [of a priest of nature] lies 
in crudity. For, look, nature is monstrously crude—and whoever 
wants to get to know her—must grab her crudely—coarse ground 
needs a coarse sieve. [. . .| Our ancestors must have been real 
masters in knowing nature, since only in Germany was actual 
crudity discovered and cultivated. 

[B:] It suits our soil just right [. . .] 

A:] As the result of our conversation, I now have the definition of 
nature: it is the quintessence of all crudity. (II, 670) 


The conversation parodies many of Hardenberg’s favorite strategies and 
theories: the emergence of nature in “arbitrariness,” the Romantic religion 
of nature, the lyrical invocations of nature as a woman, German nationalism, 
an understanding of nature as the ground of life, and Idealism’s conceptual- 
ization of nature. After Sais, nothing is any longer sacred about “the holy 
script,” and the babble of nature spills over into drunken palaver. 

The sixth Dialogue, like the Monologue and Sais, accounts for its own 
discourse as “natural,” exposes its “arbitrariness,” and, with a theoretical 
finesse that surpasses that of the two earlier texts, prepares and justifies the 
“naturalness” of its conclusion. The sixth Dialogue prepares for its approach- 
ing end with a quick reference to the semiotics of presence within language, 
and proceeds to an exceptionally coarse conclusion: 


[A:] But tell me, why is it that nature is so awfully rare? Art is actu- 
ally the usual thing. 
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[B:] Sure, she has to be rare, for she makes herself easy enough to 
know, and busts out with her nature, and just has to get known 
more. 

[A:] Whoever is obsessed with such an inflated artificiality in art, will 
mistake her crudity for art, and so she’s misunderstood every- 
where. 

[B:] One is truly born for nature, too—and whoever has plenty of 
nature in him—everything is so natural to him; so what's there to 
say about it? Whoever talks about it is a feeble bungler, without 
any juice in him; for what one talks about, one doesn’t have— 
that’s an axiom. 

[A:] Then let’s stop talking about it, too, otherwise nature will run out 
of our lap. 

[B:] You're right, fashion almost tricked us—and drove us from na- 
ture. Let’s go down to the cellar—nature’s at home there, so we 
can get really natural again. 

[A:] Only be careful not to talk about wine—for what one talks about, 
one doesn’t have. 

[B:] True, that’s why you're always talking about intelligence— 

[A:] when you talk about small ears. (II, 671) 


Just as Hardenberg’s other texts on the language of nature and the nature of 
language enact their carefully elaborated theoretical positions, so, too, does 
the sixth Dialogue: it is the most crude of Hardenberg’s writings. It crudely 
exaggerates the feminization and objectification of nature, the bravado of 
attempts to penetrate nature, the artificiality of scientific knowledge, the 
dissemination of Romantic science, and the evocation of absence in language. 
Its approach to nature becomes a descent to ‘foundations,’ where intoxication 
suspends propriety, and the body threatens to erupt uncontrollably. The 
sixth Dialogue is Hardenberg’s first hymn to the night. 


Chapter 5 


Romantic Religion: 1799-1800 


Romantic Irreligion: “Religion—Jesus etc.” 


After completing his studies at the Mining Academy, Hardenberg left Frei- 
berg in May 1799 and went home to Weifenfels. He assumed a position in his 
father’s mining administration, and after a few months returned to his prose 
and poetry. Hardenberg was more confident than ever of what he wanted to 
say, and how he would say it. The Freiberg Studies in Natural Science, the 
Allgemeine Brouillon, and The Novices of Sais had settled his accounts with 
philosophy and science. Pollen had made his ideas public, and Faith and Love 
had baptized them in the fire of scandal. He had a new job, a new fiancée, and 
the support of nearby friends, among whom were Schiller and the Schlegels, 
and two new members of the Romantic circle: the young Ludwig Tieck, and 
the Berlin theologian, Friedrich Schleiermacher. His life was happy and set- 
tled. His professional and literary apprenticeships were over. 

The new writings came quickly and easily. By November Hardenberg had 
finished the essay Europa and read it, along with some Spiritual Songs, to 
the Romantics assembled in Dresden.! By February, he had completed the 
Hymns to the Night, which would appear in the Athenaeum’s final issue in 
August. Part 1 of Heinrich von Afterdingen was in fair draft by the end of 
May, and throughout the summer, Hardenberg continued to produce more 
Spiritual Songs. In August, he returned to Afterdingen, writing and amassing 
material for part 2. For a year and a half, Hardenberg’s head was filled with 
revisions of old works and plans for new ones. But his energy would not last 
much longer. The sudden rush of productivity was not only the result of 
Hardenberg’s more settled, and happier life, but a symptom of its approach- 
ing end. His tuberculosis had entered its penultimate stage, and he was 
“flaming on” before the final phase of consumption. Hardenberg did not 
know it yet, but he was dying. Like the late poems of Keats—who would be 
similarly consumed twenty years later—Hardenberg’s works of 1799 and 
1800 are an ode to autumn. 
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Because Hardenberg’s last polished works—Europa, the Spiritual Songs, 
and the Hymns—are explicitly religious, his career is usually thought to 
have culminated in religious writings. These reports of Hardenberg’s re- 
ligiosity are greatly exaggerated. First of all, Hardenberg’s career did not 
culminate: it merely faded away, and all too quickly, into the progressive 
paralysis of his early death. Secondly, the theory and practice of Harden- 
berg’s writings from 1799 and 1800 are religious only in a most problematic 
way. Without a doubt, Hardenberg maintained a fervent personal and theo- 
retical interest in religion throughout his life, and his writings—especially 
his last ones—are often mystical, concerned with knowledge and experience 
of the Absolute. Yet while Hardenberg addressed religious and theological 
issues throughout his life, they were by no means its central focus. Thirdly, 
Hardenberg had few pieties, and it grossly understates the case to describe 
the religion of his late writings as “unorthodox,” as is usually done. The 
theologian Karl Barth came closer to the problem in the chapter devoted to 
Hardenberg in his monumental Protestant Theology in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (1952), which characterizes Hardenberg’s religion as “dangerous” and 
“menacing.”? Barth is onto something, for Hardenberg’s writings do not just 
express “unorthodox” religious beliefs. They elaborated a sustained, astute, 
and at times relentless critique of religion in the tradition of Marx, Schopen- 
hauer, and Nietzsche. To read Hardenberg’s religious writings, one must 
come to terms with not only his religion, but his irreligion. 

The image of the pious and otherworldly Novalis was not spun out of thin 
air by Karl von Hardenberg, Tieck, and Schlegel only as a projection of their 
own religious beliefs. Hardenberg’s last works—especially the Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs—are aggressively (one might even say, exaggeratedly) devo- 
tional; his poems and Journal are often morbid; and his fragments and essays 
are outspokenly idealistic. Yet the image of the pious Novalis overlooks or 
suppresses a great deal in his writings that is almost shockingly irreverent, 
and certainly more impious than pious. Since the 1970s, the critical edition 
and recent developments in textual theory have permitted us to reconstruct 
Hardenberg’s notebooks with great accuracy. Can it perhaps finally be ad- 
mitted that the single greatest irony of Hardenberg’s international repu- 
tation—outside Germany especially, but within it as well—is that it has 
rested upon his fame as a religious writer? 

Hardenberg’s irreligion is by no means opposed to the project of his re- 
ligious writings, nor does it come to the fore only in moments of passing 
doubt overcome on the path to faith and love. Hardenberg does not merely 
insist that faith begins where knowledge ends—such an insistence would be 
hardly unorthodox!—but that faith is always directed toward fictions. In 
Pollen, Hardenberg approaches the history of religion as a genealogy of 
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fabricated, fictional “mediators” ( Mittler). His differentiations of the various 
types of mediation imply a sharp criticism of Christianity for its “idolatry” — 
for a confusion of mediator with mediated, of sign with signified—and thus 
for its “irreligion”—for a failure to recognize and to accept any mediator as 
such. Hardenberg’s arguments do not present an “unorthodox” Christianity: 
they are simply not Christian. Yet Pollen does not understand itself to be 
“atheistic,” for it does not conceive of itself as a “negation of all religion” 
(Negation aller Religion). Instead, it investigates the process by which re- 
ligious mediators are constituted and operate as such. It is precisely here—in 
its moment of historical investigation—that we must locate the irreligion of 
Hardenberg’s concern with religion. Insofar as his investigations deny a 
transhistorical “truth” to any religious mediator—and this is how truth has 
been traditionally understood in all religious and theological doctrines— 
Hardenberg’s text elaborates a form of “irreligion,” even according to his 
own definition of the term. Pollen insists, “It is irreligion when I embrace no 
mediator at all” (Est ist Irreligion, wenn ich gar keinen Mittler annehme; II, 
442). In its historical analysis of all mediators, Pollen enacts, as well as 
describes, irreligion. 

Hardenberg’s religion develops over time, but it always maintains its 
irreligion. For Romantic religion—what Hardenberg calls “true religion” — 
necessarily includes irreligion: in treating all religious mediators as media- 
tors, Hardenberg never fails to recall their fictional status—especially with 
regard to those most familiar to him, those of Christian mythology (Jesus 
and Mary). Because he approaches all mediators as fictions, Hardenberg’s 
writings are filled with impieties. Yet this side of Romantic religion—or 
irreligion—has been stonewalled by Novalis criticism. Impieties, it seems, 
are especially difficult to admit within the corpus of a writer whose religious 
poems have found their ways into church hymnals, from which enthusiastic 
congregations still occasionally sing them. Could it be that Hardenberg’s 
religious poetry seeks to play the same kind of witty joke on religious con- 
gregations that Faith and Love played on the readers of the Prussian Year- 
book? The answer is: Yes and No, just as Hardenberg’s writings fluctuate 
between religion and irreligion. Before one can understand how Harden- 
berg’s religious writings elaborate a “Romantic religion’—one that may 
even understand itself to be, in some way, compatible with Christianity—one 
must bluntly acknowledge their irreligion. Only Hardenberg’s irreligion can 
put the misleading myth of his simple piety to rest once and for all, and clear 
the ground for a more balanced assessment of his religion. 

A short selection of irreverent entries from Hardenberg’s notebooks suf- 
fices to give a sense of the pervasiveness of irreligion in his writings. It 
might, however, seem flippant to gather together and to contextualize only 
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briefly the most striking of Hardenberg’s impieties from throughout his 
writings: such a hasty presentation tends to obscure their dispersal and their 
apparent incongruity in the writings in which they appear. Yet while Har- 
denberg’s clearest impieties on religion remain scattered among his writings, 
they are, by the same token, spread consistently among them; and while 
they may initially seem incongruous with our image of his religiosity, this 
incongruity is itself only the result of their neglect. The irreligion that 
Hardenberg’s most impious comments make so plain in brief flashes perme- 
ates all his work. Tieck, Schlegel, and Karl von Hardenberg wanted a proph- 
et, so they made one in their own image. They were only too successful in 
keeping Hardenberg’s irreligion concealed—even after its revelation in the 
critical edition. 

Hardenberg’s irreligious skepticism regarding Christian mediation ap- 
pears in his writings at least as early as the Fichte Studies. From the begin- 
ning, Hardenberg dismisses religious mediations and images as adequate 
“presentations” (Darstellungen) of the absolute, or as transhistorical truths. 
Among a series of brief jottings in the Fichte Studies of late 1795, during his 
discussion of the triad “God—Nature—I” (Gott—Natur—Ich), Hardenberg 
laconically notes: “God is neither free nor moral” (Gott ist weder frei noch 
moralisch; II, 154). The statement, which is easy to overlook—it follows 
easily from the surrounding analyses—is hardly congruent with the domi- 
nant Judeo-Christian tradition that regards its omnipotent divinity as the 
origin of all goodness. Another jotting toward the end of the Fichte Studies 
suggests a similar freedom from orthodox dogma and pieties. Surrounded by 
fragments that deal with belief and religion (Glauben and Religion; II, 257), 
an isolated line reads: 


Religion—Jesus etc. 


The line is almost comical: pious Christians do not write, “Jesus etc.” Regard- 
less of Hardenberg’s intent for the jotting or its further elaboration, his sheer 
placement of “etc.” beside the name of Jesus undermines the absolutely 
unique status of “the only begotten Son of God” in the history of the world. 
Christianity does not regard Jesus as someone to discuss “etc.” 

Hardenberg’s two brief notes in the Fichte Studies are far from conclusive 
as indicators of their author's religiosity or irreligiosity, but they neverthe- 
less display his unmistakable license with the traditional restraints of piety. 
As early as the Fichte Studies, Hardenberg shows a willingness to elaborate a 
philosophical concept of the divinity that dismisses the attributes of God in 
the Judeo-Christian tradition, and a rhetorical freedom that disregards the 
uniqueness of the incarnation within Christianity. 

The unconcern of the Fichte Studies for traditional pieties concerning the 
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divinity and its incarnations—the very issues that Hardenberg seeks to sys- 
tematize within Pollen—surfaces plainly in the later notebooks. Striking 
examples of Hardenberg’s irreligion recur in his supposedly most religious 
phase, from 1798 to 1800. In an entry from May or June 1798, Hardenberg 
expand Pollen’s decidedly un-Christian synthesis of entheism and pantheism 
with the stark, underlined assertion: “God demands gods” (Gott will Gétter; 
II, 584). The note drives the exemplarity of the Christian incarnation well 
beyond the limits of orthodoxy—and monotheism. Hardenberg interprets 
the very fact of incarnation (the “presentation” of a “god” or “God”) as 
logically implying polytheism: if there can be one (necessarily inadequate 
presentation of the) divinity, more must necessarily follow upon it. A similar 
point is approached by Hardenberg the following fall in a note from the 
Allgemeine Brouillon: “Every person who now lives from and through God, 
shall himself become God” (jeder Mensch, der jezt von Gott und d[urch] Gott 
lebt, soll selbst Gott werden; III, 297). Here again, Hardenberg bends the 
Christian exemplarity of the incarnation toward Pollen’s synthesis of en- 
theism and pantheism. His statement oversteps a mere exemplarity of the 
Christian incarnation as regulative ideal: those who live “in” God, are not to 
become godlike or like God, but gods themselves. 

Hardenberg’s precarious balance of entheism, pantheism, and irreligion is 
most clearly articulated in a note from the Allgemeine Brouillon written 
toward the end of 1798. In line with the analogical slant of his encyclopedic 
notebooks, Hardenberg seeks to express his synthesis of religions in a mathe- 
matical formula: 


; : ; i : 
(God is sometimes 1* © — sometimes = — sometimes 0) 


(Gott ist bald1-+2 — bald = — baldo) 


(II, 448) 


The formula captures both Hardenberg’s entheism and pantheism, as well as 
the sharpest edge of his irreligion. The formula’s first part, which describes 
God as identical to infinity, can be seen as either pantheistic or monotheistic: 
God is all, and uniquely so. The second part, which presents God as a fraction 
of the infinite, can be read monotheistically or polytheistically: Hardenberg’s 
use of the number “1” leaves the identity of this fragmentary incarnation 
open. “1” can indicate—monotheistically—that there is only “1” incarnation; 
but it also suggests—polytheistically—that any single thing (any “1”) can 
serve as incarnation. The uncertainty opened by the number “1,” its empti- 
ness as a mere cipher, leads Hardenberg to his final formula: God as “o.” 


Within the tradition of negative theology, one could say that Hardenberg is 
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merely suggesting that God exceeds all attributes: God is no “thing,” and 
hence “nothing,” or “o.” Yet negative theology always insists that although 
God cannot be adequately imagined or presented, God nevertheless is.> The 
“o” of Hardenberg’s equation is less certain, and less precise. “God” itself 
may be merely a cipher, a sign signifying nothing, serving merely to center 
the theological system, just as zero centers the numbers of mathematics. 
(Hardenberg’s preceding fragment describes God as zero to its own power, 
“0°,” the Nullgrade or “zero-degree” of mathematics.) In describing God as 
“o,” then, Hardenberg’s irreligion takes on its sharpest edge: the character- 
ization of God as “o” refuses to grant being to the divinity, and dismisses the 
efficacy of any mediator, signifier, or incarnation as its “presentation” —for 
Hardenberg insists that the belief in mediators as presentations or represen- 
tations of the divinity has heretofore served as the basis of all religions. 
Because Hardenberg suggests that God can be nothing, Barth devotes entire 
pages of his Protestant Theology to these divine equations, and finally de- 
scribes them as “dangerous.” He is right: Hardenberg’s irreligion threatens to 
undermine all traditional theology, and especially Christian theology (in- 
cluding negative theology). The impiety that can call God a zero, can dismiss 
any incarnation. It is no anomaly in Hardenberg’s notebooks that one of their 
last entries, from September or October 1800, offers a less than reverent 
description of the most celebrated of all incarnations in the history of reli- 
gion: “Christ, portrayed as a mediocre brain” (Xtus, als mittelmafsigen Kopf, 
geschildert; III, 682). 

Hardenberg’s notebooks are often irreverent toward Christianity, and ir- 
religious in general, because, as Pollen makes clear, he believed that there had 
never yet been a “true religion.” This is not to say that previous religions 
have been false, but merely lacking, unaware of their own operation. For 
Hardenberg, just as there had not yet been any true philosophy, or any true 
art, so too, there had not yet been any true religion. A notebook entry from 
June 1799 states the lack clearly: 


There is still no religion—One must still establish an educational 
lodge for authentic religion. If you believe—that there is religion— 
religion needs to be made and brought forth—by bringing several peo- 
ple together. (III, 557) 


As Pollen and the notebooks of 1798 indicate, no previous religion had been 
“transcendentally” aware of its own participation in fiction. Neither enthe- 
ism, pantheism, nor polytheism had understood its use of mediation. They 
were all, in a sense, religions without the necessary “irreligion” for “true 
religion”; and because they had failed to recognize their mediators as media- 
tors, irreligion tooks its revenge upon them unconsciously. Christianity, for 
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example, was only unconsciously a religion of idolatry and irreligion. For 
Hardenberg, the task now—in the wake of the Enlightenment, the Revolu- 
tion, and Idealism—was to make religion “transcendentally” self-conscious 
of its mediating fictions—to “romanticize” it. Just as he believed that a new 
epoch was beginning for philosophy, art, and politics, Hardenberg was con- 
vinced that the time had also come for the first “true” or “authentic” reli- 
gion. Religion was not only a fiction for Hardenberg. It was a fiction that had 
yet to be made. 


Toward the end of 1798, Hardenberg conceived the plan of making a new 
Bible; or more exactly, he realized in the course of writing the Allgemeine 
Brouillon that he was already embarked upon the task. A note from the 
Brouillon of October 1798 indicates Hardenberg’s understanding of the re- 
ligious nature of his writing. Comparing his literary writing to the con- 
struction of “a Bible”—the indefinite article reflecting his typically ambigu- 
ous mixture of reverence and irreverence—Hardenberg states: “A Bible is the 
supreme task of all writing” (Eine Bibel ist die hochste Aufgabe der Schrift- 
stellerei; III, 321). He quickly saw the parallel between the Bible’s exem- 
plarity as the goal of all writing, and his own project's goal of revealing the 
underlying analogy of all science. In November he writes: “My book should 
become a scientific Bible—a real, and ideal model—and germ of all books” 
(Mein Buch soll eine scientifische Bible werden—ein reales, und ideales Mus- 
ter—und Keim aller Biicher; III, 363). A few pages later, the same notebook 
brings the Bible explicitly into relation with a concept of “schema”: 


My undertaking is actually a description of the Bible.—better, the science 
of the Bible—the art of the Bible and the science of nature. 

(The elevation of a book to Bible) 
The fully executed Bible is a complete, well ordered library—The schema 
of the Bible is simultaneously the schema of the library. (III, 365) 


Within the Allgemeine Brouillon, Hardenberg begins to compare his attempt 
to reveal the fundamental analogy of all the sciences with the Bible as the 
book of books, as the implicit “schema” of a “complete” library. 
Hardenberg’s ally in this religious, as in all his “transcendental” projects, 
was Friedrich Schlegel. In 1796 Schlegel had complained of Hardenberg’s 
“fanaticism” (Herrnhuterei), but by the end of 1798 he was more open to his 
friend’s religious ideas—indeed, he claimed to have come upon the ideal of a 
Romantic Bible independently, and embraced it even more enthusiastically.* 
Writing to Hardenberg on 2 December 1798, Schlegel claims that the “unin- 
tentional coincidence of our biblical projects is one of the most striking signs 
and wonders of our understanding and our misunderstanding” (IV, 506). 
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Schlegel explains that he agrees with Hardenberg that the Bible is “the ideal 
of every book” (das Ideal jedes Buchs), but he insists that his own idea for a 
Bible, in contrast to that of his friend, is quite literal (ganz buchstablich). 
Schlegel tries to win Hardenberg over to his own ideas on the subject: 


My biblical project is not literary, but rather—biblical, thoroughly 
religious. I am thinking of founding a new religion, or even more, of 
helping to preach it: for it will come and triumph without me also. [. . .] 
Yet perhaps you have more talent for being the new Christ, who will 
find in me his valiant Paul. [. . .] Perhaps you still have the choice, my 
friend, to be either the last Christ, the Brutus of the old religion, or the 
Christ of the new Gospel. (IV, 507f.) 


Schlegel would eventually get the chance to act out the fantasy of his friend’s 
apotheosis when the dead Hardenberg would appear as the new prophet 
foretold by the editors of the Novalis Writings. In the meantime, however, 
Hardenberg gently dismissed his friend’s enthusiasm. On 10 December he 
wrote back: “I do not now concur with your thoughts on religion and the 
Bible—cannot concur, because most of them are, to me, chimerically ob- 
scure” (IV, 269). 

The lines of the friends’ disagreement—and agreement—over religion are 
neatly drawn in a remarkable text that uniquely materializes their much 
vaunted Symphilosophie: a handwritten draft of Friedrich Schlegel’s Ideas 
(Ideen), copied out by Dorothea Schlegel, and annotated by August Schlegel 
and by Hardenberg.® The manuscript is especially useful in situating the 
project of Hardenberg’s religious writings, as his comments were jotted 
down in October 1799, just before work on Europa.® Early in the margi- 
nalia—beside Ideas 12, 13, and 14—Hardenberg makes some of his most 
striking comments on religiosity. Although we have already glanced at two 
of them, it is worthwhile to see all three in context: 


[Ideas] 


Only someone who has his own 
religion, his own original view of 
the infinite, can be an artist. 


Religion is not just a part of edu- 
cation, a component of human- 
ity, but the center of all the rest; 
it is above all the first, the high- 
est, and the immediately origi- 


nal. 


[Hardenberg] 


The artist is thoroughly irreli- 
gious—he can therefore work in 
religion as in bronze. 


To me it appears to be thorough- 
ly and essentially an hors 
d’oeuvre. 
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Every concept of God is sheer I know nothing of God—I want to 
chatter. But the idea of the di- speak of gods and in this way the 
vinity is the idea of all ideas. statement is true of all religions. 
(III, 488) 


Hardenberg is less enthusiastic and more careful than Schlegel, yet more 
irreligious. Where Schlegel asserts that the artist “has his own religion,” 
Hardenberg claims that he is “thoroughly irreligious”; where Schlegel glori- 
fies religion in conventional, if elevated terms, Hardenberg recalls that faith 
remains outside knowledge; and where Schlegel calls talk about God “mere 
chatter,” Hardenberg refuses to dismiss it, and insists again only on its lack of 
relation to knowledge. In all three cases, Hardenberg describes religion as 
irrational rather than elevated, and the artistic manipulation of religion as 
“irreligious” rather than “original.” He situates religion outside knowledge 
more consistently than Schlegel, and he positions himself more irreligiously, 
more clearly outside traditional religions, than does his friend, who seeks to 
present an original religious experience. Hardenberg maintains a distance 
from religion in order to manipulate it; Schlegel is seeking to found a “new 
religion” and never imagines its outside. 

More traditionally religious—if nonetheless irreligious in the scope of his 
aspirations—Schlegel clings to the possibility of a new, biblical revelation. 
Idea gs insists, “The new, eternal Gospel will appear as Bible” (Als Bibel wird 
das neue ewige Evangelium erscheinen). Hardenberg’s notebooks and corre- 
spondence consistently deny the possibility of a new Bible’s “appearance,” 
for they view the Bible, instead, as an unpresentable, regulative ideal of 
writing. Hardenberg’s marginal gloss to Idea 95 replies to Schlegel: 


(Bible is a concept of genre among the species of books. [. . .] To want to 
write a Bible—is a tendency to craziness, which every fit person has, in 
order to be complete.) (III, 491) 


Hardenberg grants that everyone inclines toward writing a Bible, but only as 
_ aregulative ideal above the genres of composition. Schlegel is waiting for the 
Bible “to appear,” and, in a few years, it will—by 1808 at the latest, when 
Schlegel will convert to Catholicism and shriek in reaction to his former 
allies: “This aesthetic dreaming, this unmanly pantheistic giddiness, this 
playing with form, must cease!” (Diese dsthetische Trdumerei, dieser un- 
mannlich pantheistische Schwindel, diese Formspielerei miissen aufhéren).’ 
Hardenberg and Schlegel’s differing approaches to religion will lead to radi- 
cally different positions in the coming months and years: whereas Harden- 
berg’s view of the artist leads him to urge people craftily to their knees, 
Schlegel’s failure to found a “new religion” drops him to his knees. 
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Schlegel’s Ideas do not only provide Hardenberg with an occasion to refine 
his own religious—or irreligious—ideas in opposition to those of his friend. 
Schlegel also makes sympathetic suggestions, which help Hardenberg define 
the project of his religious writings, especially Europa. For example, Harden- 
berg seems particularly drawn by Schlegel’s theory of chaos, which would 
later assume a central role in his own essay. Hardenberg sets his three largest 
marginal stars beside Idea 69 (“Irony is a clear consciousness of the eternal 
agility of infinitely full chaos”) and the next largest three beside Idea 71 (“A 
confusion is a chaos, only if a world springs from it”). Even more impor- 
tantly, Hardenberg’s later analogy between mass and individual history— 
the basis, first developed by Lessing, of the Europa essay—is also treated 
within Schlegel’s Ideas. Referring to the Revolution, Idea 50 asks rhetori- 
cally, “Could anything in humanity really happen, which did not have its 
ground in humanity itself?” (ob wohl etwas in der Menschheit geschehen 
kénne, was nicht seinen Grund in ihr selbst habe). Hardenberg places three 
stars next to this entry, too, and jots down the following comment: 


*** (If the Revolution is really historically authentic, every contem- 


porary person must be able to find its causes within himself.) (III, 
490) 


The marginal remark responds to Idea 50 in two ways crucial for the Europa 
essay. First, Hardenberg qualifies Schlegel’s claim by insisting that it holds 
true only if the Revolution is “historically authentic’—and the first two 
sections of Europa seek to prove just that. Secondly, Hardenberg specifies the 
“human” subject of history, and thus of the Revolution, not as “humanity,” 
but as an historicized individual. The important issue for Hardenberg resides 
not so much in finding the “source” of the Revolution within “humanity,” 
but in elaborating the analogy between the historical course of the Revolu- 
tion and the spiritual development of individuals. The change will permit 
Hardenberg to conclude Europa with an analogical, and intimately personal, 
religious peroration. 

Schlegel’s Ideas offer generous personal encouragement to Hardenberg, 
and, aside from all questions of agreement and disagreement, this generosity 
was probably the most important feature of the text to him. Idea 106 is more 
or less openly directed at Hardenberg: 


Do not squander faith and love in the political world, but offer your 
innermost self in the divine world of science and art, in the holly, fiery 
stream of eternal development. (III, 492) 


It was sage counsel. In France, the Revolution was in its death throes. The 
September 1797 coup d’état of Fructidor had ushered in two years of dic- 
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tatorial suppression, which would climax, in a matter of weeks, with the 
Eighteenth Brumaire of November 1799. Faith and Love had provoked no 
reaction beyond petty court scandal. A disappointed and perhaps chastened 
Hardenberg took Schlegel’s advice to heart, noting gently in the margin: “I 
follow these words, dear friend” (Ich folge diesem Worte, theurer Freund; III, 
492). 

Schlegel’s warmest encouragement was provided by the postscript to Ideas, 
entitled “To Novalis” (An Novalis)—the only recorded use of Hardenberg’s 
pseudonym outside the four texts to which he appended it during his life- 
time. Schlegel compliments his friend for not remaining “on the edge” (auf 
der Grenze), but for having worked “poesie and philosophy” into each other; 
he claims to have felt his friend close to him while writing the Ideas; and he 
affirms their mutual understanding, even through misunderstandings. They 
are sweet compliments, and Hardenberg returns them by turning the invoca- 
tion of pseudonyms back to the author of Lucinde. His response, addressed 
“To Julius” (An Julius), begins by fulfilling one of Schlegel’s wishes: 


To Julius 

If it suits anyone at all, if anyone is born to be the apostle of our time, it 
is you. You will be the Paul of the new religion, which is everywhere 
breaking forth—one of the first-born of the new age—of the religious 
age. A new world history is beginning with this religion. You under- 
stand the secrets of the time—The Revolution has worked upon you, 
what it should work; or rather, you are an invisible member of the holy 
revolution, the plural messiah, which has appeared on earth. (III, 493) 


Hardenberg returns Schlegel’s compliments by fulfilling his wish to be recog- 
nized—inasmuch as anyone can be—as the Paul of the “new religion.” Yet 
Hardenberg avoids the other half of Schlegel’s wish, the half directed at him: 
that he be the new messiah. Instead, Hardenberg proclaims that the new 
messiah has already appeared in the Revolution, and not in a single incarna- 
tion, but as a “plural Messiah” (ein Messias im Pluralis). The change is crucial, 
both to the difference between the two friends, and to Hardenberg’s Europa. 
Where Schlegel would have a new Gospel and religion much like the old 
ones—it would eventually turn out to be the old ones—Hardenberg insists 
that the new religion is already different. The “holy Revolution” has, not just 
one messiah, but many, who already bear its historical-religious foundation 
and trajectory within themselves. Hardenberg is pointing out that the new 
religion must not be a travesty of the old, but a religion of new, multiply 
incarnated analogons of history. 

Hardenberg is already offering Schlegel Europa. They are already at cross- 
purposes. 
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Europa 


The publication history of Europa, Hardenberg’s greatest failure, is fraught 
with ironies and mysteries. Hardenberg’s most dramatic work of propa- 
ganda, it was the most poorly received in his lifetime; written with Schlegel’s 
encouragement, it was rejected by the Athenaeum; and published in the 
Novalis Writings, it was later withdrawn and disowned by the editors. Europa 
is Hardenberg’s most ‘historical’ text, but none of his texts has a stranger 
history. Faith and Love at least had a chance to flop. Europa barely made it 
into print. 

Schlegel was initially enthusiastic about Europa. Hardenberg had read it 
aloud on 13 or 14 November 1799, during the second so-called “Meeting of 
the Romantics” in Jena. The next day, Schlegel wrote Schleiermacher, who 
had not been there: 


He read us an essay on Christianity, and offered it to the Athenaeum. 
You will get it with the next issue, so I will say nothing more about it; 
yet I think now and then that you will be amazed at his amazement. 
He also read us Christian songs; they are really his most divine 
productions ever. Their poesy is similar to nothing, except the most 
intimate and profound of Goethe's early short poems. (IV, 646) 


As with Faith and Love, Schlegel’s enthusiasm would be short-lived, and 
his references to the “Christian songs” and to Goethe point the way down 
for Hardenberg. Although Schlegel’s first reaction was clearly to publish 
Europa—which he here, as always, calls the “Christianity” essay, already 
indicating his misreading of the text—he would soon run up against stiff 
opposition. 

Schleiermacher immediately suspected the essay of “Papism,” and Schel- 
ling parodied it with “Heinz Widerporst’s Epicurean Confession of Faith” 
(Epikurisch Glaubensbekenntnis Heinz Widerporstens).8 “Widerporst” sati- 
rized Hardenberg’s Europa, Schleiermacher’s essays On Religion (Uber die 
Religion), and Schlegel’s novel Lucinde. Schlegel took the jest in stride, de- 
lighted with its “irreligion.” He circulated the text among his friends, and 
suggested that the Athenaeum print it together with Europa. Hardenberg, 
never slow to pick up on irreligious irony, enthusiastically agreed. Yet the 
Athenaeum’s other editor was not so sure. Disinclined toward Hardenberg’s 
essay from the start, August Wilhelm Schlegel was, at least for the moment, 
“outnumbered.”? 

The decisive voice against Europa—at least the most shrill one—appears to 
have been raised by Friedrich’s wife, Dorothea Schlegel. Dorothea had taken 
an instant dislike to Hardenberg upon their first meeting—if not earlier— 
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and she made no secret of it. Writing to Schleiermacher, she insists that she 
had not even wanted to meet Hardenberg, although she admits to having 
been “curious” about him. She offers her new, theologically inclined friend 
some first impressions: Hardenberg is “frighteningly paradoxical and stub- 
born,” “quite raving mad in love with Tieck,” and seized with an amorous, 
religious “delirium” (letters of 11 and 28 October 1799; IV, 644). In mid- 
November, she writes Schleiermacher again: 


Hardenberg is here for a few days. You have to see him; for if you were 
to read thirty books by him, you would not understand him as well as 
you would after having drunk tea with him just one time. I am speaking 
purely of his appearance, I did not talk with him once, I believe he is 
avoiding it; he is so in Tieck, with Tieck, for Tieck, that he can find room 
for nothing else. Enfin, he does not yet impress me. He looks like a 
ghost-seer, and he has a quite peculiar way about him, that one cannot 
deny. Christianity is a l’ordre du jour here; the gentlemen are rather 
crazy. Tieck drives his religion as Schiller does fate; Hardenberg be- 
lieves Tieck, utterly agrees with him; I, however, would bet anything 
that they do not understand themselves, or each other. (IV, 647) 


The two letters make it clear enough that Dorothea detested Hardenberg, 
although they leave her reasons obscure. Perhaps Hardenberg disliked or 
ignored her, or made a nuisance of himself by talking too much about Tieck. 
Perhaps Dorothea was jealous of Hardenberg’s friendship with Tieck, or for 
that matter, with her husband or sister-in-law, the more glamorous Caroline 
Schlegel. Perhaps Hardenberg’s religiosity—or irreligiosity—hit a raw nerve. 
In any case, she reports the following month to Rahel Levin that Harden- 
berg’s friends have found him changed, but she disagrees: “One does not 
become common, one is born that way” (gemein wird man nicht, das wird 
einem angeboren). Commonness is a most uncommon objection to Harden- 
berg. No one else—as far as we know—ever accused him of it, and Dorothea’s 
remark reveals less about the grounds for her dislike, than it does about its 
simple vehemence. 

Dorothea Schlegel’s antipathy for Hardenberg would possess only an anec- 
dotal importance, had it not influenced the printing history of Europa. Ac- 
cording to her own account, she had argued against the essay from the start 
with a religious fervor. Friedrich finally caved in. He was trying to juggle two 
explosive texts. He had a theologian, his brother, and his wife lined up against 
him. In mid-December, he acted on August Wilhelm’s advice and called in 
Goethe to decide the case. The decision, as August Wilhelm had surely 
suspected, was foregone: in his “fatherly” way—as the elder brother put it— 
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Goethe disapproved of both texts, and urged against their publication.?° 
Writing to Schleiermacher on 9 December, Dorothea can hardly restrain her 
glee: 


I was strongly against it from the beginning, but mine was a voice in the 
wilderness. Finally, Wilhelm did not want to publish it without a note, 
Schelling did not want that, Goethe was called in to make the final 
decision, and he completely quashed it. Vivat Goethe! (IV, 649) 


The issue was settled. The future Catholic, Friedrich Schlegel, had inter- 
preted Hardenberg’s religiosity to his own liking; the Protestant theologian, 
Schleiermacher, had suspected it of “Papacy”; the coeditor, August Wilhelm, 
was as careful as ever; the Herr Hofrat, Goethe, was as prudent and “fa- 
therly” as ever; and the neglected hostess, Dorothea Schlegel, who did not 
enjoy her tea with Hardenberg, was out to get him. Europa was shelved. 

Hardenberg asked for the essay back, so he could build a whole book of 
speeches around it: he imagined orations “to Buonaparte, to the German 
princes, to the European people, for poetry, against morality, to the new 
century” (IV, 317f.). It is hard to say if he was frantic with expectation or 
with disappointment—or if he was just kidding. In any event, nothing came 
of his plan. Europa would not see print in his lifetime. 

The circus surrounding the text had, however, hardly begun. After Har- 
denberg’s death, the editors of the Novalis Writings (1802) unanimously 
agreed to suppress the text of Europa as a whole, and chopped it up for 
inclusion among the so-called Fragments. In 1806, a year after the appearance 
of the second edition (1805), Karl von Hardenberg converted to Catholicism. 
He immediately suggested numerous changes to the Writings, including the 
publication of Europa in its entirety. Friedrich Schlegel passed the sugges- 
tions along to the publisher, to whom he also promised a commentary on the 
text.!! Schlegel waited a month for a reply from Reimer, received none, and 
wrote again. This time, he sent Reimer the manuscript of Europa, and gave 
him two options: he could either print the manuscript in its entirety, or burn 
it, and never tell a soul.!* Two months later, after claiming that he had finally 
received Reimer’s reply to his first letter, Schlegel orders him to destroy the 
manuscript, and claims that Karl von Hardenberg has given him complete 
ownership of all the papers. The logic behind any of Schlegel’s claims or 
suggestions remains unclear to this day, and luckily, Reimer seems to have 
ignored them. Europa must have remained in his possession, for in April 
1815 Schlegel wrote him again. This time, he ordered him to print the essay, 
but it was too late: the third edition (1815) had already gone to press. Finally, 
the essay appeared in the fourth (1826) edition, under the curious title: 
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Christianity or Europe. A Fragment. (Written in the Year 1799.) (Die Chris- 
tenheit oder Europa. Ein Fragment. (Geschrieben im Jahre 1799.)). Its text was 
almost complete: some fragments from the earlier editions were missing, and 
there were a number of smaller changes. No matter: neither Schlegel nor 
Tieck would take responsibility for its appearance—which Reimer may have 
undertaken on his own, or in response to Schlegel’s earlier request, or simply 
by mistake. Schlegel wrote an arrogant letter to the publisher, and placed a 
public notice in the Journals of Literature to disclaim any participation in the 
fourth edition of the Writings. Tieck laid low until after Schlegel’s death in 
1829, but in 1837 he ordered Reimer to pull Europa from the fifth (1837) 
edition. Enjoying the last word, Tieck added a brief introduction to the 
Writings to explain Europa’s conspicuous absence. Sure that Novalis’ readers 
would appreciate his kind suppression of Europa—except for “some beautiful 
passages” and “profound words,” which “we editors of the Writings had 
already arranged among the first edition’s fragments” —he blamed the 1826 
appearance of this “weak,” “misleading,” and “divisive” essay on Schlegel 
and Karl von Hardenberg—who had died in 1813! 

Hardenberg had once promised Schlegel that his contributions to the 
Athenaeum would be “fragments of my continuing conversation with my- 
self—sinkers” (IV, 241f.). With Europa, he again made good on his promise. 
The essay plumbed the depths—more accurately than anyone cared to see— 
not only of Hardenberg’s interior dialogue, but of the entire Romantic Cir- 
cle. It has usually been assumed that the Jena Circle broke up after Harden- 
berg’s death; but Hardenberg was already drifting away from it in late 1799. 
His attachment to the still marginal Tieck was one symptom of the drift, 
although Tieck would, for a brief time, assume his deceased friend’s place. 
The incomprehension that greeted Europa was a more sure sign of rift. In 
1798, Hardenberg had called his writings “texts for thinking” (IV, 270). 
Europa showed just how differently the various members of the Jena Circle 
were starting to think in comparison to Hardenberg. More than anyone 
perhaps suspected, Hardenberg was on his own. 


Rejected from the start, Europa remained something of an orphan long after 
its appearance in the world of letters. Like Faith and Love, the essay was 
understood until quite recently as unambiguously reactionary. All the mem- 
bers of the Jena Circle agreed that the work looked back to the Middle Ages 
with nostalgia—whether they approved, or not—and their opinion held sway 
through most of the twentieth century. As time went on, Europa only became 
more unpopular, among all political camps. Lukacs called it “the historical- 
philosophical manifesto of Romantic reaction.” For him, as for all Marxist 
critics, the essay exemplified an aristocratic flight back to the future, a puerile 
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rejection of “anarchistic capitalism” in the name of an ideologically idealized 
Middle Ages.15 The German writer and critic, Hans Mayer, agreed—but in 
the name of bourgeois liberalism: 


Here begins the great retreat of German bourgeois literature. The his- 
torical position of Friedrich von Hardenberg is anti-bourgeois, aristo- 
cratic. The change is meant to be total: a revocation of realism, of the 
Enlightenment, of the Reformation, of modern science, and finally, of 
bourgeois emancipation.'° 


Such interpretations, which merely expanded the Jena Circle’s own inter- 
pretation of Europa, and condemned it in the name of progress—of whatever 
kind—dominated the essay’s reception until about 1960. 

Ironically, it was the boom in ostensibly apolitical criticism after World 
War I[—that is, in formal or “text-immanent” criticism—that led to a re- 
appraisal of Romantic politics, and with it, of Europa. The renewed interest in 
irony as a formal trope soon engendered an investigation of its history, in 
which German Romanticism loomed large. Once Beda Allemann and Ingrid 
Strohschneider-Kohrs had exposed the complexities of “Romantic Irony,” 
the way was clear for a thorough reevaluation of Romanticism. Europa’s 
apparently rabid political reaction was finally recognized as an ironic pose by 
Wilfried Malsch, whose classic study, “Europa.” Hardenberg’s Poetic Speech, 
revealed the essay’s mythic-ironic structure and post-Revolutionary poli- 
tics.” In recent years, interpretations that regard Europa as a text of simple 
reaction have become scarce, as its complicated stance toward the Enlighten- 
ment and its sympathies with the Revolution gradually become more fully 
appreciated.1® 

Europa was, therefore, long a dismal failure. Faith and Love was meant to be 
esoteric—and it is—but Europa was conceived and elaborated as a “speech” or 
“sermon.” Speeches and sermons that provoke incomprehension are failures, 
for both genres are, as Hardenberg himself recognized in a note from early 
1799, eminently “practical”: 


Letters, discourses—or conversations—official writings—effective pam- 
phlets—these are practical literary works—sermons, too. (III, 465) 


Having barely made it into print, Europa failed to produce the “practical” 
effects that Hardenberg demanded of a sermon, and which he explained in a 
note from November or December 1799. While the controversy over Europa 
raged in the Jena Circle, Hardenberg drafted a hypothetical table of contents 
for a book entitled Orations of a Country Preacher (Reden eines Landpredi- 
gers). The titles of the speeches, which include “Political Sermons” (Poli- 
tische Predigten), are followed by an explanatory note: 
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The preacher must first of all seek to stir up enthusiasm—for this is 
the element of religion. Every word must be clear, impassioned, and 
heartfelt. He must seek fo isolate his congregation from the world—to 
give it esprit de corps—to enlighten and to elevate them with regard to 
the world and more heightened states—to make their calling dear and 
their life pleasant and to fill them with a noble feeling of self. (II, 589£.) 


According to Hardenberg’s own demands, Europa did not succeed. It is hard- 
ly “clear,” and it is often far from “impassioned” (heif?) or “heartfelt” (herz- 
lich). The proof: it took almost two hundred years to figure out that Europa 
was not a manifesto of cultural reaction, but a post-Revolutionary sermon 
that uses a blatantly contrived myth of the Catholic Middle Ages to preach— 
at times ironically—a “new religious epoch.” 

It is, however, as a failure that Europa proves most interesting. There can 
no longer be any question that the text is hardly reactionary in the sense 
in which it was formerly understood. Europa operates with the traditional 
eschatological triad of Christian history—an Edenic state (the Catholic Mid- 
dle Ages), the Fall (Reformation, Enlightenment, Revolution), and Redemp- 
tion (personal salvation)—but it introduces the structure ironically. Europa 
frames its Redemptive eschatology as a fairy tale by beginning with the 
words, “There was once a beautiful, shining time” (Es waren schéne, glan- 
zende Zeiten; III, 507)—an opening that cleverly disfigures “Once upon a 
time” (Es waren einmal) and ironically inverts the cliché of “The Dark Ages.” 
From its first words, Europa concerns itself, not with the historical Middle 
Ages, but with the medieval world of fairy tales. 

Europa makes it clear that one cannot return to its idealized Catholic 
Middle Ages, not only because they exist only in a world of make-believe— 
after all, the world is make-believe for Hardenberg—but because Chris- 
tianity is dead. Europa repeatedly announces the death of Christianity. With 
a double twist—one that attacks the Reformation, but simultaneously af- 
firms its historical progress—Europa quickly points out that the “wonderful 
empire” (herrliche Reich) of Catholicism was exposed by Luther as a “decep- 
tion and illusion” (Trug und Wahn), and shattered “forever” (auf immer). 
Towards the middle of the text, Hardenberg flatly states: “With the Refor- 
mation, Christianity was finished” (Mit der Reformation wars um die Chris- 
tenheit gethan; III, 513). And on its last page, Europa refers to the events of 
recent years—the founding of the Roman Republic in 1798, and the death of 
the exiled Pope Pius VI in August 1799—to repeat its death pronouncement 
on Christianity: “Its chance form is as good as annihilated, the old Papacy 
lies in its grave, and Rome has become a ruin for the second time” (III, 524).!° 
Although Europa asks, “Shall not Protestantism ever cease, and make room 
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for a new, lasting church?” the question is by no means restorative. The old 
church is gone, and along with it, the grounds for “protest” against it: “Prot- 
estantism” was itself merely reactionary, and with Catholicism gone, it has 
lost all reason to continue. There is no going back, to Catholicism or Protes- 
tantism—to any of the old forms of Christianity—but only forward, to a 
“new church.” 

Europa structures itself around a mythic history of European civilization, 
but early in the text, Hardenberg briefly points out the fictionality of such a 
progressive “history” or “story” (Geschichte). In Hardenberg’s text, as in 
Greek mythology, “Europa” serves as a mythic figure of origin. After having 
pointed out—as did Schiller, in Die Gotter Greichenlandes, or Hélderlin, in 
Brot und Wein—that “the gods” have fled (a remarkably plural formulation 
in an ostensibly Christian sermon), Hardenberg stops to comment on his 
historical method by asking rhetorically: 


We are dealing, moreover, with times and periods; and is an oscilla- 
tion, a succession of opposed movements, not essential to them? and is 
limited duration not proper to them, and growth and decline to their 
nature? but is not also their resurrection, their rejuvenation in new, 
more vigorous forms to be expected with certainty? progressing, ever- 
increasing evolutions are the stuff of history. (III, 510) 


From the beginning of Europa, Hardenberg thus goes out of his way to frame 
“history” within a larger perspective on time that is neither eschatological 
nor dialectical. Viewed in their largest sense, the “times” and “periods” 
within which history occurs are themselves repetitive. Sheer progress is a 
narrative fiction: it results from the necessity of temporal succession (which 
moves forward only in great circles) within the constraint of linear narration 
(a “history” or “story,” Geschichte). Although “evolution” is “the stuff of 
history” or of “stories” (der Stuff der Geschichte), “time,” when viewed on a 
larger scale, moves cyclically, with an “oscillation” of “growth and decline.” 
Europa unravels its historical narration with constant reference to the 
transhistorical ideality of its concerns. The ideal, ‘original’ historical period— 
the Catholic Middle Ages, a blatantly arbitrary ‘origin’ —figures a ‘lost’ unity 
that Christian mythology has traditionally projected into the future: the 
unity of heaven and earth, or the coming of the “Kingdom of Heaven” 
(Himmelsreich) on earth. As ever in Hardenberg’s writing, this original 
unity—which can never appear as such, nor be simply absent—is figured as 
both past and future: it is a “lost” Golden Age, and a Golden Age “to come.” 
Yet just as the past or future presence of this heaven-on-earth is figured 
through the ironic, self-consuming temporality of myth and fairy tale, its 
absence is similarly figured as an impossibility: the exponents of Reforma- 
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tion “separated the inseparable, divided the indivisible Church” (trennten das 
Untrennbare, theilten die untheilbare Kirche; III, 511). The loss or absence of 
unity is as impossible as its presence, for in Europa, as ever in Hardenberg’s 
works, unity is a regulative ideal: it is never simply present or absent within 
time or history. In a sense, such figuration, while opposed to progressive 
histories of Apocalypse, nevertheless remains compatible with their mysti- 
cism: heaven presents itself only at the end or, more exactly, outside of time. 

Europa does not, then, seek the return of a lost unity, which can be neither 
present nor absent, neither lost nor regained; but it nevertheless announces 
an historical mission for itself with the figure of the “return.” What has 
been progressively lost since the Middle Ages, and what needs to be re- 
gained, is not unity itself, but the “sense” (Sinn) of unity. In the Christian 
age, everything made sense, and Europa seeks to reawaken this “holy sense” 
(heiligen Sinn), whose ideal it figures mythologically. In ‘original’ times, the 
“words” of holy men tamed “the wildest, the most voracious inclinations” 
(die wildesten, gefrafigsten Neigungen; III, 507); their “sermons” dissemi- 
nated “peace” and “love”; and their “miracles and signs” (Wunder und Zei- 
chen; III, 508) revealed “a divine goodness and omnipotence” (die géttliche 
Giite und Allmacht). This religious Ursprache established a divine order in 
nature and society. In time, however, such a sense was “lost”—and here 
Hardenberg disrupts the temporality of his own narrative—because “man- 
kind was not yet ripe, not yet formed enough for this wonderful empire” 
(Noch war die Menschheit fiir dieses herrliche Reich nicht reif, nicht gebildet 
genug; III, 509). “Mankind” is never quite “ripe” enough—as the temporal 
incongruity between the perfect, original time, and the immaturity of man- 
kind indicates. Even when the world was perfect—before the Fall—mankind 
was not yet equal to the perfection surrounding it. Time is never right for 
the ideal. 

Although Europa elaborates the time of the ideal’s presence mythologi- 
cally, mankind’s “sense” for the ideal is nevertheless subject to change within 
time. Just as Faith and Love describes the decline of “moral sensibility” (die 
moralische Gesinnung) in the Prussia of Frederick II, Europa describes the 
loss of a special “sense” since the Middle Ages. One of Europa’s most reac- 
tionary affirmations thus becomes one of its most ironic: as if to mock the 
violent, reactionary mysticism of de Maistre, Hardenberg applauds the Papal 
Inquisitions for suppressing all investigations that threatened to proceed “at 
the cost of the holy sense” (auf Kosten des heiligen Sinns; II, 508).?° The irony 
is both historical and ahistorical: on the one hand, such a “holy sense” was 
never fully realized, or was realized only in an ideal time; but on the other, 
the “holy sense” had indeed declined since the Middle Ages. The same kind 
of argument had been made in Rousseau’s first Discours with regard to the 
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“state of nature,” which admittedly “never existed,” but which could be more 
or less approximated.” In Europa, as “culture” progressed, mankind became 
more estranged from its original or natural “sense” of things: 


This great inner division [of Christianity in the Reformation], which 
was accompanied by destructive wars, was a remarkable sign of the 
harmfulness of culture for the sense of the invisible, or at least of the 
temporary harmfulness of culture at a certain stage. One cannot annihi- 
late that immortal sense, but it can be troubled, lamed, and oppressed by 
other senses. (III, 509) 


The equivocation of pathos in the passage permits Hardenberg to have it 
both ways. Atemporally, the passage asserts a permanent tension between 
culture and “the sense of the invisible.” But it also temporalizes this tension 
by posing the possibility that it depends on the “stage” of culture. Thus, 
although “the sense of the invisible” cannot be perfected within culture, 
neither can it be “annihilated”: never fully present or absent, it varies with 
different “stages” of culture. 

The central historical problem in Europa is the decline of “the holy sense” 
or “the sense for the invisible” since the decline of Catholicism. The progress 
of history since the Middle Ages has entailed, not a loss of sense, but the 
“oppression” of the sense for the invisible by “other senses.” The “faith and 
love” (Glauben und Liebe) of Catholicism have ceded place to “knowing and 
having” (Wissen und Haben; III, 510): that is, the sense for the invisible has 
given way to a privileging of the visible in modern science and materialism. 
Within its history or story, Europa figures this change as the ruin of an 
original sense: as Christianity degenerated, only “its ruins, its letter” (seine 
Ruine, sein Buchstabe) remained behind. Deprived of sense, they were swept 
away—and rightly, “naturally” so—by Luther: 


What could have been more natural, than that finally a fiery head 
preached open insurrection against the despotic letter of the previous 
constitution, and with all the greater success, since he was himself a 
member of the guild. (III, 511) 


The passage clearly affirms the progress of history as “natural.” Yet Europa 
poses the same objection to Luther and Protestantism that Faith and Love had 
leveled earlier against the Enlightenment and French Revolution, which 
were also “natural.” Luther had no “sense” for the invisible, and to abolish 
the old, decayed regime, he merely put an unstable and contradictory one in 
its place: Protestantism instituted “something utterly contradictory—a revo- 
lutionary regime [was] declared permanent” (etwas durchaus Widersprech- 
endes—eine Revolutions-Regierung permanent erklart; III, 512). 
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Pollen and Faith and Love accused the Enlightenment and the Revolution 
of mistaking the transitory for the permanent, the means for the end, the 
sign for the signified. Europa accuses Luther of the same error: he founded a 
religion without a “sense for the invisible.” Protestantism overvalued the 
“letter,” without understanding its “sense” or “spirit.” It canonized the letter 
as the “new Gospel”: 


Most of all, Luther treated Christendom arbitrarily, mistook its spirit, 
and introduced other letters and another religion, namely the holy 
orthodoxy of the Bible; and thus did religious affairs become unfortu- 
nately mixed with a highly foreign, earthly science—philology—whose 
corrosive influence has been unmistakable since. From an obscure feel- 
ing of this error, Luther himelf was elevated to the rank of Evangelist, 
and his translation canonized. 

This choice was highly ruinous for the religious sense, for nothing so 
annihilates its sensitivity as does the letter. (III, 512) 


The passage is both serious in its charges and twisted by a grotesque irony 
delivered with an utterly straight face. The criticism of Protestantism as 
“another religion” indicates that it has a thoroughly different understanding 
of mediation than does Catholicism. (Europa never once mentions Jesus—a 
remarkable omission in a text generally known as Christianity or Europe— 
because, for Hardenberg, the divinity of Jesus is a dead issue.) Within Eu- 
ropa, Christianity is the religion of invisible unity. Protestantism, by intro- 
ducing “the holy orthodoxy of the Bible” (die heilige Allgemeingiiltigkeit der 
Bibel), mistook the book itself—rather than its sense—for the central mys- 
tery of faith: where Christianity believed that the words of the Evangelists 
signified God in some mysterious fashion, Protestantism elevated a mere 
translator—someone whose words signified other words—to the rank of 
Evangelist. The Book came to announce only the Book; or, as Hardenberg 
puts it in his contemporaneous notebooks: “The Protestant religious service 
is—continuous apotheosis of the Bible—a Gospel, that there is a Bible” (III, 
567). This canonization of the Book delivered the deathblow to Christianity. 
By replacing a religion of the Absolute with “the absolute popularity of the 
Bible” (die absolute Popularitat der Bibel), Protestantism exposed “the paltry 
contents, the crude abstract of religion in these books” (der diirftige Inhale, 
der rohe abstracte Entwurf der Religion). Protestantism “finished off” Chris- 
tianity (Mit der Reformation wars um die Christenheit gethan; II, 513). 
Europa uses Catholicism to elaborate an image of the lost goal—“true reli- 
gion,” in which the religious signified exceeds the religious sign. (It thus 
excludes Jesus from discussion, in order to avoid the issue of Christianity’s 
inherent “irreligion.”) In Europa, the “fall” of Christianity—or the absence 
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of “true religion’”—is blamed on Protestantism, which, by fetishizing the 
sign, instituted a religion of irreligion. (In this way, Protestantism serves as a 
synecdoche for Christianity as a whole in the essay, which can be read as an 
attack on historical Christianity in toto.) 

Hardenberg humorously affirms Protestantism’s fetishism of the Book by 
hyperbolically condemning it for vices fundamental to his own enterprise 
(and, by extension, to any religious text). By introducing “new letters” and 
“philology,” Protestantism formed a new religion; yet Europa, like the Prot- 
estantism it attacks, also necessarily uses letters to announce its own new 
religion. If the letter is “corrosive” to sense, it is nonetheless necessary to it; 
and if philology is “foreign” to religion, it is nonetheless intrinsic to Harden- 
berg’s new religion (and to all religious practice). The difference between 
Hardenberg’s new religion and that of Protestantism resides—as always in 
Europa—in their understanding of means and ends. Hardenberg knows quite 
well in all his writings that letters and philology are necessary means for the 
production of sense. Protestantism, however, mistook them for ends. Insofar 
as Protestantism introduced new letters or engaged in philology, it was no 
different from Hardenberg’s own writing, or that of any religion. It differs in 
how it made “sense” of them. For Hardenberg, Protestantism neglected the 
invisible signified; its fetishism of the Book, its autotelism, proceeds—in 
opposition, say, to the Monologue—without any self-ironizing detour to- 
ward the absolute. Its philology—its love of the word—abolishes, rather than 
erects, a sense of the invisible: that is, of any signified, including the one 
proper to religion, that of the unity ‘beyond’ signification. 

The struggle in Europa does not revolve around the mere introduction of 
letters and philology into religion, but about their interpretation and use. 
Hardenberg calls the Protestant or Enlightened reader a “scholar” or “man of 
learning” (der Gelehrter), whom he differentiates from the “clergyman” or 
“man of spirit” (der Geistlicher; III, 515). While the former seeks to apothe- 
osize the letter, the latter uses the letter to designate—if only in its dys- 
function—“the holy sense” (der heilige Sinn).?* Yet Hardenberg freely ad- 
mits that both the “scholar” and the “man of spirit” concern themselves with 
the letter, “for they contest One position between themselves” (denn sie 
streiten um Eine Stelle; II, 515). Once he has thus placed himself on the same 
ground as his adversary, Hardenberg moves his now agonistic struggle for 
the dominant sense of the religious letter rapidly to its climax. He demon- 
izes Protestantism and the Enlightenment for demonizing religion. Europa 
claims that Protestant philology led naturally to Enlightenment philosophy: 
its “personal hatred of the Catholic faith” led to a “hatred of the Bible,” and 
finally, to a general “hatred of religion.” This hatred kept growing through- 
out the Enlightenment: “Still more—the hatred of religion spread very natu- 
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rally and consequently to all objects of enthusiasm; it made fantasy and 
feeling, manners, and the love of art, of the future, and of the past, heretical” 
(III, 515). Such a depiction of the Enlightenment makes it into a new kind of 
“religion”: the Enlightenment merely opposed faith in imagination with 
faith in reason—a faith in sheer means, in sheer instrumentality. It thus 
became a “new faith” (dieses neuen Glaubens), a faith of “modern disbelief” 
(des modernen Unglaubens), with its own “heresies,” “its priests and its 
mystagogues” (ihre Priester und ihre Mystagogen; III, 515f.). Finally, the 
enemy of religion shows itself to be—a religion. For Hardenberg, there is no 
outside to religion, but only debased forms of it, which deny their complicity 
with it: “Where there are no gods, ghosts rule” (Wo keine Gétter sind, walten 
Gespenster; III, 520). “Irreligion” and “disbelief” are merely inverted, in- 
strumental forms of religion and belief: as long as they believe in “the letter,” 
as long as there is philology and philosophy, as long as there is any belief in 
“sense,” there is “religion.” 

Hardenberg’s “history of modern disbelief” climaxes with the French 
Revolution, which Europa calls “a second, more comprehensive and more 
proper Reformation” (eine zweite Reformation, eine umfassendere und eigen- 
thiimlichere; Ill, 517). For all its reactionary rhetoric, Europa, like Harden- 
berg’s other texts, never questions the necessity of the Revolution, nor seeks 
to condemn or undo it. A natural product of history, the Revolution was 
“unavoidable,” and occurred necessarily in the country that was “most mod- 
ernized” and least free (III, 517). The Revolution cracked open “a rift be- 
tween scholars and regimes, between the enemies of religion and the entire 
membership of its guild” (ein Zwiespalt unter den Gelehrten und Regier- 
ungen, unter den Feinden der Religion und ihrer ganzen Genossenschaft; III, 
517). Far from condemning such a rift, Hardenberg applauds it: “In France, 
one did much for religion by withdrawing its citizenship, and leaving it 
merely the right of membership in the household” (In Frankriech hat man 
viel fiir die Religion gethan, indem man ihr das Biirgerrecht genommen, und 
ihr blo das Recht der Hausgenossenschaft gelassen hat; III, 518). Surpris- 
ingly, Europa welcomes the Revolution as the culmination of the historical 
tendencies that destroyed Christianity. In having brought about anarchy— 
that is, in having overturned all the old rule (archon)—the Revolution made 
room for a new religion: “True anarchy is the breeding ground of religion” 
(Wahrhafte Anarchie ist das Zeugungselement der Religion; Ill, 517). Harden- 
berg claims that one can already feel “a powerful presentiment of creative 
arbitrariness” (eine gewaltige Ahndung der sch6pfersichen Willkiihr; Ill, 519). 
The Revolution has finally cleared the field. 

The problem that haunts Hardenberg in Europa—as ever in his writings— 
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is how to figure his progressive goal—in this case, his new religion—with a 
reactionary imagery drawn from the past. Hardenberg must figure the end 
of the Revolution, and the new beginning, without seeming to be merely 
restorative or reactionary. In Europa, more than any other work, he fails in 
the attempt.” 

Europa follows the well-worn path of Pollen and Faith and Love by arguing 
that the Revolution must stop before it becomes counterproductive. Harden- 
berg asks rhetorically: 


Does the toppler of states not come forth [. . .] like a Sisyphus? Now he 
has reached the peak of equilibrium, and already the mighty weight is 
rolling back down the other side. It will never remain above, if an 
attraction toward the heavens does not keep it hovering in the heights. 


(IIL, 517) 


The passage combines two earlier arguments from Pollen and Faith and Love. 
As he had done in Pollen, Hardenberg turns to the problem of the Revolu- 
tion’s limits. The Revolution has reached the summit of its power, but the 
instability of its position threatens mere reaction: the stone of Sisyphus will 
roll “back down” to an earlier state of affairs. As he had done in Faith and 
Love, Hardenberg still recognizes stability as the basic virtue of political 
institutions, and he now figures it as a “hovering” of the stone. In Europa, the 
post-Revolutionary task is to maintain the accomplishments of the Revo- 
lution, while avoiding unstable institutions, and a return “back down” to 
reaction. 

In comparison with Hardenberg’s earlier texts, Europa is less confident of a 
solution, because the problem has become nearly insoluble, or more exactly, 
it can be solved only by a miracle. To make the stone of Sisyphus “hover” at 
the heights—to stabilize the endless oscillations of revolution and reaction— 
it needs to be pulled “toward the heavens.” This involves more than a pull 
toward “the ideal.” Pollen and Faith and Love had argued that all institutions 
contained a regulative ideal, which needed to be recognized, assessed, aban- 
doned, or approached over time. Now, in Europa, Hardenberg wants to stop 
the movement of history, to stop time itself: he wants to freeze the stone of 
Sisyphus in place. Time is no longer the arena in which the regulative ideal 
enacts itself; it has become the problem. The only solution to social upheaval 
is now religion, which offers, not stability, but “peace”: 


Only religion can re-awaken Europe and give its peoples assurance, and 
visibly install Christianity with new splendor on earth, in its old office 
of establishing peace. (III, 523) 
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Such a solution retreats from the more practical optimism of Pollen and Faith 
and Love, and it does so in response to the changed political situation in 
Europe. At the end of 1799, there were less grounds for optimism than there 
had been a year or two earlier. The recent formation of the Second Coalition 
promised imminent war, and Napoleon’s Eighteenth Brumaire—which had 
taken place the week before Hardenberg read Europa to his friends—marked 
the end of the Revolution. Hardenberg’s solution to these developments is 
desperate, for even he has to admit, “already the mighty weight is rolling 
back down the other side.” History has already gone over the edge—and 
Europa asks for a miracle to stop it. 

Hardenberg tries to present his religious solution as practical and logical, 
but the attempt is hopeless: ideality, figured now as religion, is at odds with 
history and social practice. Kantian as ever in this respect, Hardenberg’s 
prescription for stability combines an ideal unity with practical diversity. He 
claims that the stone of Sisyphus must be kept “hovering” in place by “a 
third element, which is simultaneously worldly and super-terrestrial” (ein 
drittes Element, das weltlich und iiberirdisch zugleich ist; II], 522). Europa tries 
to figure this combination in various ways: as a new “letter” with an invisible 
“sense”; as a “state of states” (ein Staat der Staaten; III, 522); or as the new 
religion, which appears, “not in one person, but rather in all its uncountable 
individual forms” (nicht in einer Person, sondern in allen ihren unzahligen 
individuellen Gestalten; III, 518). All of these solutions combine unity and 
multiplicity, the ideal and the practical, the heavenly and the earthly; at the 
same time, they try to avoid the oppressive, monolithic unity of Catholicism, 
and the institutional instability of Protestantism and the Revolution. 

All of Hardenberg’s texts try to do a great deal, but Europa attempts the 
impossible—and it recognizes that its demands are impossible within exist- 
ing institutions. Pollen and Faith and Love had also recognized the impos- 
sibility of instituting the ideal, but their ironizations of it were tempered 
with the practical demand that institutions approximate the ideal as much as 
possible. In Europa, the indifference of Hardenberg’s earlier texts toward 
political institutions has turned to despair. Now, the great lesson of history is 
to turn away from it. In his notes to Schlegel’s Ideas, Hardenberg had called 
the Revolution a “plural Messiah,” and Europa concludes by addressing each 
“new Messiah” about his personal relation to history. Europa justifies this 
turn to personal, rather than social salvation, by claiming that recent history 
has led to “the inner receptivity of a new Messiah in all its thousand mem- 
bers” (das innige Empfangnifs eines neuen Messias in ihren tausend Gliedern 
zugleich; III, 519). History no longer points to institutional change, but only 
to personal salvation. Europa suddenly assumes the first person to begin its 
closing peroration: 
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I refer you to history: search among its instructive connectedness, 
among its similar points of time, and learn to use the magic wand of 
analogy. (III, 518) 


Europa turns to history, only to turn its readers away from it. They should 
not participate in history, but merely read it. Europa poses as Hardenberg’s 
most historical text, but it has reduced history to a mere “analogy” of the 
spirit. 

Europa’s religious point of view seeks to remain detached, outside history, 
as never before in Hardenberg’s works. Europa desperately and repeatedly 
prays for the impossible: “May the true observer regard the new state- 
toppling era calmly and impartially” (Ruhig und unbefangen betrachte der 
achte Beobachter die neuen staatsumwalzenden Zeiten; III, 517). But the text 
cannot even fulfill its own prayers, and its speaker remains hardly calm or 
impartial, as he implores his listeners to abandon historical action: 


O! may the spirit of spirits fill you, and may you desist from this foolish 
striving to model history and humanity, and to give it your direction. Is 
it not independent and self-propelled, as well as infinitely lovable and 
prophetic? To study it, to track it, to learn from it, to keep stride with it, 
to follow its promises and hints faithfully—no one even thinks of such 
things. (III, 518) 


Such an exhortation is far removed from the ambition of Hardenberg’s notes 
of 1797-1798, Poésie and the Poeticisms. Where the earlier notebooks claim 
that the poet is a “transcendental physician,” and that “poesy is the basis of 
society,” Hardenberg now poses his “transcendental” and “social” work in 
quietistic, religious terms. History, in offering only a bad example, seems to 
have broken free of poesy. In a year or so, with Heinrich von Afterdingen, 
Hardenberg will regain some of his optimism by reformulating the poet's 
social role in more modest—or at any rate, more subterranean—terms. But 
his work on the novel has not yet begun. In Europa, Hardenberg attempts to 
deal with historical developments that seem to fly in the face of his earlier 
hopes for poetry and politics. His turn to religion—a decisive turn in his 
career in letters—marks a personal disappointment, and a contraction of his 
ambitions. Europa preaches refuge in religion, and practices what it preaches. 

Hardenberg’s frustration with recent political developments led to the 
failure of Europa: frustration makes for good sermons only if it is well 
hidden and thoroughly sublimated. Disappointed by history’s refusal to fol- 
low his plans or advice in Pollen and Faith and Love, Hardenberg turns up the 
rhetoric in Europa. In one sense, this excessive rhetoric voices a still hopeful 
desperation: perhaps history will respond to an even more aggressive plea 
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for idealization. In another, it merely acts out Hardenberg’s frustration and 
aggression. Europa responds to the criticisms of Faith and Love, and the 
political turn of events in Europe, by baiting them both. Faith and Love had 
been greeted as too reactionary and too figurative, but political reaction was 
now the order of the day. Hardenberg responds with an essay that praises 
the Catholic Middle Ages, the Papacy, and the Inquisition; that condemns 
Luther, the Enlightenment, philology, and philosophy; that invokes the Jesu- 
its and Robespierre as its models; that reduces the Revolution to a replay of 
the Reformation, and an announcement for a new religion; and that justifies 
itself by claiming that history is a mere analogy. Europa drives reactionary 
figuration to its ironical extreme. It attempts to control failure by inviting it. 

The failure of Europa is nevertheless surprising, given Hardenberg’s de- 
tailed consideration of its genre in his notebooks. Raised in a devout, perhaps 
fanatical, Pietistic household, he was quite familiar with the genres of the 
speech and sermon. In late 1798, while corresponding with Schlegel about 
his friend’s plans for a “new Bible,” Hardenberg jotted down his own views 
on the subject: 


A sermon is—a fragment of the Bible, of the Holy Book—of the ca- 
nonical part of the Bible. (Its apocryphal part) 

Ley 
Every sermon should awaken religion—hold forth religious truths—It 
is the most elevated thing a person can construct. 

Sermons contain contemplations on God—and experiments with God. 
Every sermon is an effect of inspiration—a sermon can only, must be 
genial. 

ee 

How does one avoid boredom in the presentation of perfection? 
The contemplation of God appears, as a religious project—too mono- 
tone [. ..]. 

Even the contemplation of Jesus is tiring—a sermon must be panthe- 
istic—must contain applied, individual religion, individualized theology. 


(IIL, 435) 


Hardenberg’s notes bear directly on his later construction of Europa. More 
modest than Schlegel, Hardenberg seeks only to present the Bible in “frag- 
ments” or “sermons.” Insofar as these sermons have a liminal status as 
religious texts, they correspond to the Apocrypha, but in so far as they 
“awaken religion” and display “religious truths,” they are “canonical.” Har- 
denberg already believes that good sermons avoid “boring” subjects—such 
as Jesus and perfection—and appeal to a kind of “pantheism” that “applies” 
religion to its listeners as individuals. Europa will try to do exactly this: it will 
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seek to awaken religion in its listeners by appealing to them as individual 
“Messiahs.” It will avoid boring subjects—such as Jesus, if not perfection— 
and turn instead to the Revolution for inspiration. Where the traditional 
sermon encourages its listeners to an imitation Christi, Hardenberg will 
encourage them to follow the Revolution. He hit upon the idea in fall 1799, 
just before writing Europa: “Treatment of history as Gospel” (Behandlung 
der Geschichte, als Evangelium; III, 565). The plan was clever, and it had its 
precedent in Lessing’s essay, which had used a similar analogy to great effect. 
As late as the summer of 1800, Hardenberg still projected a “2nd part to 
Lessing’s Education of the Human Race” (Data zum 2ten Theil von Lessings 
Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts; III, 669).74 

Hardenberg’s disappointment with the political developments of 1799 dis- 
rupted his execution of the plan. Europa begins with an image of “perfection” 
in the Catholic Middle Ages, but it descends to argumentation in its middle 
sections. Hardenberg went against his own advice, written in late summer 


a7 29: 


When one sees [poesy] in the wrong place, when it reasons and argues, 
and tries most of all to assume an earnest expression, it is no longer 
poesy. 

That poesy should not produce effects is clear to me—affects are 
something fatal anyway, like illnesses. 

Even rhetoric is a false art, when it is not methodically used to heal 
the ailments and delusions of the people. 

Affects are medicines—one should not play with them. (III, 560) 


The issue here is not only one of producing effects in the world—as rhetoric, 
poesy can still try to “heal” a people—but of seeking to produce “effects” (or 
“affects” —Hardenberg uses both terms) by means of reasoned arguments 
and “earnest expressions.” Even when it is ironic, playful, and hyperbolic, 
Europa reasons and argues too “earnestly.” For all its lyricism, it is an angry, 
even bitter text. 

The most serious problem with Europa lies in its argumentation and rhet- 
oric. Frustrated by what he sees as the disempowerment of poesy in recent 
history, Hardenberg exaggerates the power of poetic “arbitrariness” within 
Europa to remake history as he pleases. He does exactly what he accuses 
Luther of having done: he treats history “arbitrarily” and “willfully” (will- 
kiihrlich). To take his revenge on history, he does what he implores his 
listeners not to do: he gives history his own “direction” or “sense” (Richtung 
or Sinn). The problem is not that Europa is self-consciously mythical, or that 
it bends historical “facts” to fit its myth. In his notebooks, Hardenberg had 
cleverly equated the “sermon” with “legends” and “fable” (III, 565f.). But 
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Europa cannot both bend history to myth, and also argue that history pro- 
vides us with “analogies” for the conduct of our lives. It is embarrassingly 
transparent that one is not following history, but only Hardenberg—and he 
alone, frustrated and angry, is far from compelling. 

Europa exaggerates one of Hardenberg’s most famous sayings to a flaw. In 
fall 1798, Hardenberg had written in his notebook: 


Poesy is the authentically, absolutely Real. This is the kernel of my 
philosophy. The more poetic, the more true. (II, 647) 


The note is not an expression of what we might term “Poetical Idealism,” for 
Hardenberg’s notion of “poesy” does not operate as an Ideal “presence” prior 
to material reality: it was Hegel’s Idealism, not Hardenberg’s poesy, that 
Marx “turned on its head.” Poesy, for Hardenberg, is a creative order that 
manifests itself in “the Real”; and conversely, “the Real” is “authentically” 
and “absolutely” poetic. At the end of 1799, Hardenberg could no longer see 
the most recent political developments as congruent with the idea of poesy in 
his notebooks, in Pollen, or in Faith and Love. Europa attempts to force his- 
tory back into line by crudely “romanticizing” it, but in doing so, Europa 
breaks the rules of Hardenberg’s own epistemological, and poetical system: it 
attempts to disregard the albeit constructed, but nonetheless binding “facts” 
of history. Europa responds to the perceived break between history and 
poesy by asserting the omnipotence of the latter, and by falling briefly into 
“Poetical Idealism,” the most crude form of Hardenberg’s dubious “magical 
Idealism.” 

Hardenberg had laid the trap for himself in a fragment from late fall 1798: 


An illusion is as essential to truth, as the body is to the soul—error is 
the necessary instrument of truth—Out of error I make truth—com- 
plete use of error—complete ownership of truth. (III, 372) 


The Fichte Studies had already shown the necessity of illusion to all truth. 
But in this fragment from late 1798, as in Europa, Hardenberg acts as if he 
were the only player in the game: as if his “I” were the “absolute I.” No one 
can make “complete use” of error. No one controls the “facts” of history. 
They cannot be manipulated at will: the facts of history are themselves signs 
with a history. In 1798, Hardenberg had caught himself in the error. In the 
Mixed Fragments, he had recognized that his “effectiveness” was not a “de- 
composition, a re-creation of the world,” but, insofar as he was “a member of 
this determinate world,” only “an operation of variation.” Disillusioned and 
frantic at the end of 1799, Hardenberg attempted to remake history in his 
own image. The attempt failed. 

Perhaps Europa would have fared better if Hardenberg had been able to 
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read it aloud, as a real “sermon” or “speech.” As early as fall 1796, in the 
Fichte Studies, Hardenberg had claimed: 


A speech, like a song, demands a text completely different from script. 
The speech stands between music and script. (II, 283) 


The note explains why Europa was received more favorably by its listeners 
than its readers—for it was only after the essay had been circulated in manu- 
script that the Jena Circle turned against it. Europa needs a clever perfor- 
mance to succeed, and by almost all reports (that of Dorothea Schlegel is the 
sole exception), Hardenberg was a brilliant talker. Speeches and sermons can 
be effective in print—if they manage to indicate their “song’—but Har- 
denberg had no talent at all for dramatic writing. In “script,” Europa was 
doomed. 


The Song Book 


Hardenberg waved “the magic wand of analogy” more successfully in the 
poems that he read, along with Europa, at the November meeting in Jena. 
Conceived as “songs” (Lieder), they apparently survived the passage through 
script better than Hardenberg’s historical-religious sermon, for they reached 
print quickly, and soon became well known. Yet—as always with Harden- 
berg—this success bore a price. Hardenberg’s Song Book (Gesangbuch) never 
appeared as such, but only as part of a larger “work” concocted by his 
posthumous editors. Occluded within the so-called Spiritual Songs (Geistliche 
Lieder), Hardenberg’s Song Book has lost its place—and its existence—as the 
bridge between the catastrophe of Europa and the accomplishment of the 
Hymns. 

The printing history of the Song Book determined its reception—or its lack 
thereof—in Hardenberg’s oeuvre. As we have seen, Friedrich Schlegel re- 
sponded to Hardenberg’s reading of the songs by calling them “his most 
divine productions ever” and soliciting them on the spot for the Athenaeum. 
Hardenberg obligingly surrendered the manuscript to him before leaving 
Jena, and in January requested only that it appear under the title Assay of a 
new Spiritual Song Book (Probe eines neuen, geistlichen Gesangbuchs; IV, 
317). But the Song Book, like Europa, would never materialize in the pages of 
the Athenaeum. This time, it was a success, rather than a failure, that led to 
editorial dismissal. In February, just before the Song Book was to go to press, 
Hardenberg naively sent Schlegel the manuscript of the recently completed 
Hymns to the Night. His savvy friend immediately recognized their value, 
and sometime after April the editors of the Athenaeum agreed to shelve the 
Song Book in favor of the Hymns. When the Hymns appeared in what turned 
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out to be the Athenaeum’s final issue, Schlegel retained the manuscript of 
the Song Book, and Hardenberg died without ever seeing it again. 

The Song Book has never been recognized as one of Hardenberg’s “works,” 
although all its poems were initially published as a group. A few months 
after Hardenberg’s death, Tieck and Schlegel printed his manuscript under 
the fabricated title Spiritual Songs in their new, more entertaining journal, 
the Musen-Almanach fiir das Jahr 1802.° The Song Book thus reached press 
intact, with only its title (and some relatively minor wording and punctua- 
tion) altered. But Hardenberg’s editors were not finished with it. By the end 
of the year, after they had worked through Hardenberg’s literary remains, 
they reissued the Spiritual Songs in the first edition of the Novalis Writings. 
The “complete text” now included fifteen poems, eight of which had been 
drawn from Hardenberg’s compositions around Part 2 of Heinrich von After- 
dingen.?© The Song Book had vanished into the “definitive” version of the 
Spiritual Songs. Even today, when the Spiritual Songs is recognized as a 
confection, it remains a traditional work in the Novalis canon, while Harden- 
berg’s Song Book simply does not exist.” 

Although obscured by their subsumption within the Spiritual Songs, the 
poems of the Song Book fared better than Europa. They were, like the essay, 
intended for popular dissemination; but, unlike the essay, they soon man- 
aged to become popular. Some quickly found their way into Protestant con- 
gregational anthologies or were scored as secular music.*® Having managed 
to infiltrate Christian religious ceremonies, the Songs thus attained a success 
all too rare among Hardenberg’s attempts to affect established institutions in 
the wake of the Revolution. For once—if only posthumously—Hardenberg 
reached his targeted audience. 

Hardenberg’s “Christian songs,” as he himself usually called them, were 
a calculated maneuver to reawaken the “religious sense” of Europe from 
within established, although in his view antiquated, Christian religious com- 
munities.?? The Song Book is not an “expression” of Hardenberg’s Christian 
religiosity, and the endless debates it has occasioned over whether or not 
Hardenberg had “Catholic” leanings are pointless: Europa announces the 
obsolescence of Christianity in unmistakable terms, and Hardenberg’s pub- 
lished and unpublished writings on religion make it abundantly clear that 
his goal was never to reawaken a specifically Christian religious sense. Har- 
denberg had other plans, and in January 1800, his head was swimming with 
them. In his letter to Schlegel on 31 January, he wrote of work on more 
songs, on Europa and other “speeches,” on a new novel, on a continuation of 
Sais, and on a projected “spiritual journal” (geistlichen Journal)—all along- 
side plans for contributions to a “technical journal” in Freiberg, and for the 
wedding with Julie (IV, 317f.). Hardenberg continued to discuss the spiritual 
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journal with Tieck until the end of February, when he finally decided to leave 
aside his “sermons” until finishing Afterdingen (IV, 323). The enthusiasm 
with which Hardenberg seems to have discussed his projected spiritual jour- 
nal is indicated only by the reaction of his friends. In a November letter to 
Schleiermacher, Friedrich Schlegel went out of his way—perhaps jealously— 
to mock Tieck’s collaboration on the project, and both Just and Tieck mention 
Hardenberg’s enthusiastic plans for the spiritual journal in their biogra- 
phies.*° If the excessive rhetoric of Europa had exposed Hardenberg’s weak- 
ness as a dramatic orator, the brilliant simplicity of the songs displayed his 
new and more genial facility with verse. The Song Book promised to be a 
more effective medium through which to disseminate the new Romantic 
religion. 

The Song Book's history of composition, and hence its function, has al- 
ways been obscured by Tieck and Schlegel’s imposition of the Spiritual Songs 
upon the Novalis canon. Fashioned from poems written by Hardenberg over 
the course of two years (summer 1798—summer 1800), the Spiritual Songs 
combine writings from periods in which his concerns altered greatly. Har- 
denberg’s disappointment over the political events of 1798-1799 extin- 
guished his more exuberant hopes for political change, and pointed his en- 
ergies toward Romantic religion; and the vagaries of his health, which 
fluctuated throughout 1799 and declined steadily in 1800, led his writing—in 
his notebooks as well as his poetry—toward more personal musings upon 
death. All these changes mark themselves across the so-called Spiritual 
Songs, which can thus be viewed as a useful text for tracing the evolution of 
Hardenberg’s thought from 1798 to 1800; but their manufactured generality 
occults the point and impact of the specific songs that Hardenberg first read 
to his friends in conjunction with Europa in fall 1799. 

The Song Book, or the first seven of the Spiritual Songs, took shape almost 
entirely in spring or summer 1799—that is, before the composition of Eu- 
ropa—but it received its place in Hardenberg’s “mission” only afterwards, in 
fall 1799, when political disappointment led him more seriously toward the 
writing of popular religious works. The only exception to this chronology is 
presented by the seventh song, the so-called “Communion Hymn” (Abend- 
mahlhymne), which was composed perhaps as early as summer 1798. All 
the poems, however, operate with a formula that permitted Hardenberg to 
reconcile a complex set of demands on his writing. On the one hand, the 
poems of the Song Book are intensely personal, for they all stage events 
or experiences of paramount importance in Hardenberg’s life: his loss of 
Sophie, her heavenly betrothal, his engagement with Julie, his reconciliation 
with death. On the other, the poems figure these experiences with the stock 
imagery of Christian mythology: the Eucharist, Crucifixion, Resurrection, 
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and Redemption. As is ever the case with Hardenberg’s writings and “experi- 
ences,” it is impossible to say which comes first—the experiences or the figu- 
rations—since the former are known to us only through writings that indi- 
cate how the experiences (such as the Easter Sunday visit at Sophie's grave) 
were staged from the start. Yet regardless of this obscure mutual presupposi- 
tion of experience and figure in Hardenberg’s writings—or perhaps because 
of it—the Songs succeed precisely where Europa fails: they establish work- 
able and convincing analogies between historic-mythical “events” and per- 
sonal “history” for a mass audience. 

The analogies of the Songs proved more successful than those of Europa 
because they work in harmony with an established allegorical tradition. 
Europa urges its readers to find an analogy of personal redemption in recent 
history; yet the historical basis for this analogy is not only blatantly con- 
trived, but resistant to it. The events that Europa tries to reconfigure into an 
historical fable had already accrued culturally established significations op- 
posed to those of Hardenberg. This is especially true for its most recent 
events: in 1799, nobody was about to embrace “the iron mask” of Robes- 
pierre as a figure for cultural regeneration. Circular and contrived in its 
argumentation, the analogical fable of Europa is an unconvincing piece of 
mass oratory. The Song Book, however, works quite differently, for its analo- 
gies of personal redemption were already culturally established in the fig- 
ures of Christian myth, which has always been read as an analogon of per- 
sonal and universal redemptive history. Where Europa attempts to impose a 
personal, religious, and overly arbitrary analogy upon a chronicle whose 
significance had already been determined at variance to it, the Song Book 
builds upon an established tradition of Christian allegory. More coherent 
than Europa, the Song Book had better chances of success from the start—a 
success that it quickly attained in a climate of growing political and cultural 
reaction. 

It is easy to see why Hardenberg would have read Europa and the Song 
Book together in Jena: both texts figure historic-mythical events and per- 
sonal redemptive history as analogons for one another. Yet the paths through 
which the two works came to elaborate such parallel projects during 1799 
are less straightforward. It is by no means clear that the poems of the Song 
Book were initially composed as a cycle, or even as a projected publication. 
Throughout his life, Hardenberg often wrote poems merely to celebrate 
specific occasions. In spring and summer 1799, he felt that he was beginning a 
new stage of his life. He had also been concerned throughout the year with 
religious speculations. The two came together in the songs, whose reflections 
on communion, death, and resurrection figure his personal situation in my- 
thographical terms. Hardenberg appears to have recognized the possibility of 
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using his poems as popular religious texts only toward the end of 1799, after 
beginning work on Europa. In the early months of 1800, it may well have 
been the failure of Europa to reach print, and the increasingly obvious futil- 
ity of hopes for political change in Germany, that drove Hardenberg to con- 
centrate—at least for the moment, before the breakthrough of Afterdingen— 
on more religious writings. By the beginning of 1800, Hardenberg’s adoption 
of the genre of “Christian song” had not only permitted him to figure his 
own experience in the tropes of traditional Christianity, or conversely, the 
mysteries of religion in those of personal experience. Although it certainly 
did both, the vehicle of the Song Book eventually provided Hardenberg with 
the means he needed to spread the Romantic religion announced at the 
beginning of 1798 in Pollen, and elaborated in his notebooks and correspon- 
dence of 1799. 

The Song Book inaugurates the “true religion” described theoretically in 
Pollen, for by mid- or late 1799, Hardenberg could actually perform the 
“unification” of pantheism and entheism that he had been able only to 
describe as a possibility in late 1797 or early 1798. In Pollen, Hardenberg had 
described pantheism as “the belief [. . .] that everything can be the organ of 
the divinity—mediator, in that I elevate it thereto”; and he had defined 
entheism as the apparently opposite belief “that there is only One such 
organ for us in the world [. . .] which I am thus necessitated to choose by 
myself.” Pollen could only claim that the two were amenable to reconcilia- 
tion: “Their unification can, however, be contrived—if one makes the en- 
theistic mediator the mediator of the middle-world of the pantheist—and 
simultaneously centers this world through him.” Hardenberg sets this the- 
ory into practice with the Song Book, which grafts his personal, pantheistic 
devotion to Sophie onto the stock imagery of Christian entheism. As far back 
as fall 1797, he had written, “I have religion—not love—for Sophie” (Ich 
habe zu Séfchen Religion—nicht Liebe; II, 395). Over the course of 1799 he 
had come to regard Christianity, not as the “true religion,” but as a revela- 
tion of the mediating, semiotic process of all religion: “There is no religion 
that is not Christianity” (Es giebt keine Religion, die nicht Xsthenthum ware; 
III, 566). Hardenberg’s “religion” for Sophie had always been informed by 
his Christian upbringing, and the Song Book puts the two together in a way 
that works as a popular text. It uses Christian tropes to figure Sophie’s 
status as Hardenberg’s divine mediatrix—and conversely: it uses the trope of 
Sophie to figure the ostensibly Christian process of mediation. Christ and 
Sophie—and in the later Spiritual Songs, the Blessed Virgin as well—func- 
tion as mediators, as incarnations of the Absolute, of the One God of enthe- 
ism; but they are also the freely chosen mediators, the arbitrarily chosen 
“gods” of pantheism as well. Christ, Sophie, and Maria are the gods of 
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Hardenberg’s “transcendent” or “romanticized” religion.*! Freely chosen 
signifiers of the Absolute, they stand in the place of that which has no place, 
revealing and celebrating the process of divine mediation through their 
function and dysfunction. 

The role played by Christianity in the Song Book is similar to that played 
by monarchy in Faith and Love. In both texts, Hardenberg uses an established 
cultural trope—the king or Christ—to figure his new Romantic politics or 
religion, and to figure the process of figuration itself. Hardenberg’s inevita- 
ble reliance upon old tropes thus incurs the same difficulty in both texts, for 
their accrued significations constantly tend to undermine his new agenda. 
Faith and Love's praise of “kingship”—by which Hardenberg always means 
“political representation” in his problematically ideal sense—threatens to 
collapse back upon a literal king, or the king proper, Friedrich Wilhelm III; 
and it can thus easily appear merely to espouse conservative ideology, oppor- 
tunistic propaganda, or reactionary Idealism. The use of Christianity as the 
central trope of the Song Book runs a similar danger. By reworking tradi- 
tionally Christian tropes, the poems threaten to degenerate into the very 
“irreligion” that overlooks the semiotic function of its mediator—its god—as 
a dysfunctional signifier of the Absolute. The songs even invite such an 
interpretive failure for their success: in order to gain acceptance by tradi- 
tional Christian communities, the Song Book had to remain open to orthodox 
interpretation. Furthermore, by treating Christianity as the revelation of 
religion, and by claiming that “there is no religion, that is not Christentum,” 
Hardenberg’s Romantic religion tends toward an easy and appropriative 
ecumenicism, an embrace of all religions as mere forms of their Christian 
master-trope. 

Although Hardenberg’s emphatic use of Christian tropology entails such 
a privileging of Christianity, the Song Book does not remain within the 
confines of Christian orthodoxy. Hardenberg’s Romantic religion does not 
seek to abolish entheism, but to avoid its irreligion by uniting it with pan- 
theism; and for orthodox Christianity, any true pantheism is heretical, for it 
rejects the status of Christ as the sole incarnation of the divinity, and as 
identical to the divinity. Indeed, some strains of Christian mysticism prob- 
lematize the notion of divine presence—with concepts such as the “mystical 
union” (unio mystica), or with negative theological definitions of the di- 
vinity as that which exceeds all positive attribution—but in the end, all 
Christian orthodoxy must conform to the teaching of the Nicene Creed that 
there is only “one Lord, Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, born of 
the Father before all ages.” Hardenberg’s repeated indictment of Christianity 
as a form of irreligion and atheism responds precisely to its dogma of a single 
divine incarnation or mediator identical to the Father; and this Christian 
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entheism is precisely what the Songs disrupt with their ambiguous, but 
persistent pantheism. It is a mark of Hardenberg’s supreme cleverness that 
he managed to arrange a subtle unification of entheism and pantheism that 
would find acceptance among traditional Christian communities. Here, too, 
Hardenberg’s tactics with the Song Book are similar to those he employed 
with Faith and Love. By publishing Faith and Love in the Prussian Yearbook, 
Hardenberg managed to slip an often subversive political essay into a conser- 
vative, monarchist journal; and by succeeding—albeit only posthumously— 
to have the Song Book used in Christian religious services, he managed to 
trick otherwise devout Christians into singing the pantheistic verses of Ro- 
mantic religion. In 1798, Hardenberg had no qualms about using a monar- 
chist journal to propagate his politics of the future; and a year later, in a 
similarly playful, almost perverse way, Hardenberg’s enlisted the tropes of 
Christianity to speed along its downfall, and to inaugurate his new, Roman- 
tic religion. 


The fourth song perhaps best demonstrates the function of the Song Book, 
for its text and compositional history display how Hardenberg managed to 
distill the demands of his personal history, of pantheism and of entheism, 
into the extraordinary elixir of his Romantic religion: 


IV. 
Of the thousand glad hours 
That I have found in life, 
Only One remains true to me, 
One, when I felt in my heart, 


With a thousand pains, 
Who had died for us. 


My world was shattered. 

As if pierced by the worm, 

My heart and bloom withered. 
All that I had possessed in life, 
Every wish lay in the grave, 
And I remained here in torment. 


While I in silence pined away, 
Cried eternally and wished to leave, 
Prey only to anxiety and folly— 
Suddenly, as from above, 

The stone was raised, 

And myself I saw within. 
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Whom I saw, and on his hand 
Whom | espied, let no one ask— 
Only this shall I eternally see. 
And of all life’s hours, 

This one only, like my wounds, 
Will stay eternally quiet, open.*? 


The Song Book begins with Sophie, for Song IV, probably the first of the 
group (excluding VII) written by Hardenberg, almost certainly responds to 
one of Hardenberg’s last experiences at her grave, this time on the second 
anniversary of her death, in spring 1799.*° Although the factuality of such a 
visit remains a point of contention among scholars, it seems entirely proba- 
ble that Hardenberg would have returned to Sophie’s grave so late, just as he 
had the two previous anniversaries. By spring 1799, Hardenberg was already 
engaged to Julie von Charpentier, and the poem, whose final stanzas we have 
already discussed in relation to Hardenberg’s Journal of mourning, autho- 
rizes his new engagement by freeing him of responsibility toward Sophie.* 
As ever, however, any interpretation of Song IV as the expression of an event 
remains simplistic at best, for Hardenberg had carefully staged his visits to 
Sophie’s grave around the “Resurrection” from the first, beginning with his 
initial Easter Sunday visit in 1797. Hardenberg did not just preach “the 
miraculous power of fiction” to structure experience, he practiced it. Regard- 
less of whatever experiences Hardenberg may have had at Sophie’s grave, 
Song IV, which stages the dual marriage and resurrection of Sophie and 
Christ, remains a textual authorization of engagement with Julie. 

While Song IV fulfilled a personal need in Hardenberg’s fabrication of his 
own history, its more general interest as a publicly disseminated text resides 
in the way that its analogy of personal and mythic history managed to at- 
tract the Christian communities of nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century 
Germany. Orthodox Christian dogma permits, and indeed invites, the inter- 
pretation of Redemptive history as an allegory of personal redemption, but it 
precludes the treatment of any figure as the equivalent of the unique Christ— 
and Song IV transgresses the limits of orthodoxy in precisely this way. Song 
IV presents Sophie and Christ in a joint Resurrection, which is viewed, not as 
an historical, but as an internal event “within” the poet (Ward mir pl6tz- 
lich [. . .] mein Innres aufgetan). The resurrection of Christ is thus doubly 
relativized: Sophie is made to be an equivalent figure in a joint resurrection 
that occurs in the poet’s imagination, in a personal, internal ground and 
means of divine resurrection. This figural equivalence grounded in a phe- 
nomenology of the imagination does not follow the rules of orthodox Chris- 
tian mythology or theology. It follows those of Romantic religion, which 
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insists on the interchangeability of divine mediators, and on the personal, 
arbitrary, and practical choice of the worshiper. In Song IV, Romantic reli- 
gion is transcendental fetishism.** 

Hardenberg’s brilliance in Song IV resides in the way that he makes the 
poem seem acceptable to orthodox Christians. The unorthodox, utterly Ro- 
mantic narrative of Song IV is cleverly submerged by Hardenberg in the 
poem’s tactful suppression of proper names, and in its elaborate citations of 
Holy Scripture and church song.*° The tactics are typical of the Song Book, 
where the poems’ repeated use of Christian citation lends them a deceptive 
orthodox authority, while the avoidance of proper liturgical names in their 
visions leaves them open to the polysemy of pantheistic interpretation. Song 
IV, for example, avoids the blasphemous utterance of Sophie’s name along- 
side that of Christ, but it nonetheless invites its reader—or its singers— 
to share in a pantheistic double resurrection. Lulled by the authority of 
the poem’s traditional diction into repeating its unorthodox mythology, the 
Christian singers of Song IV can fill in the blanks of Hardenberg’s ambigu- 
ous pronouns with their own god—whether it be Christ, or a loved one, or 
themselves. Most piously, and with the diction of traditional Pietism, Song 
VI invites its singers to participate, not in orthodox Christianity, but in 
Romantic religion.*7 

Just as Song IV can be seen as a synecdoche for the Song Book, the poem's 
sixth line, “Who had died for us” (Wer fiir uns gestorben sey), succinctly 
captures the development and operation of Hardenberg’s Romantic religion 
within the poem as a whole. In manuscript, Hardenberg had originally writ- 
ten “for me” (fiir mich), which he later crossed out and corrected into its 
present form. The small change, which produced no effect on the poem’s 
theological orthodoxy, nevertheless brought about a significant alteration in 
emphasis. With regard to Hardenberg’s personal mythology, the change 
from the singular to the plural opens the poem to include Julie, and it thus 
enacts grammatically the engagement that the poem as a whole authorizes: 
Sophie’s connection to Christ not only frees Hardenberg from his respon- 
sibilities toward her, but permits his reengagement with Julie. More gener- 
ally, the change to the plural pronoun opens the poem to a wider community. 
Anyone who participates in the reading or singing of the word “us,” also 
participates in Hardenberg’s vision of a dual resurrection. Furthermore, the 
inclusive sense of “we” erects a community around the poem’s “I” (ich), a 
community in which every speaker can project his or her personal mediator 
or mediatrix upon the ambiguous, gender-neutral relative pronoun, “who” 
(Wer). Yet the openness of the pronouns “we” and “who,” which encourages 
the figurative pantheism of the poem, simultaneously obscures it by citing 
the traditional “we” of the Christian liturgy, in which it is a cliché that Jesus 
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died “for us.” In this way, while the double resurrection that Song IV envi- 
sions is far from orthodox, it remains hidden under the poem’s ambiguous 
but conventionally Christian rhetoric and figuration; and even this ambigu- 
ity, which permits the poem’s unorthodox interpretation, is displaced into 
the common trope of the unspeakable religious mystery, thematized in the 
speaker’s refusal to name “Whom | espied” (Wen ich sah). 

Hardenberg employs similar strategies throughout the Song Book. Along 
with IV, Songs I and VI remain close to the image of Sophie, which they 
figure interchangeably with that of Christ. Song VI, “When all become 
untrue” (Wenn all untreu werden), consistently uses an ambiguous second- 
person address to invoke an unnamed divinity, whose figuration can recall 
either Christ or Sophie. The opening stanzas of Song I, “What would I be 
without you?” (Was war ich ohne dich gewesen?), begin with a second- 
person address, which seems conventionally directed at Jesus. As it con- 
tinues, however, the poem subtly switches to the third person, when it 
actually invokes the name “Xstus” (]. 17)—a rare event in the Song Book. 
This change from second to third person in Song I quietly suggests a pan- 
theistic difference among various mediators. Song VII, the “Communion 
Hymn,” departs from any intimate recollection of Sophie, only to offer both 
the Eucharist and sexual union as figures for the delights of an endless, 
infinitely renewed desire. In all, five of the Song Book’s seven poems com- 
bine personal, sexual, and Christological tropes to effect a unification of 
entheism and pantheism that celebrates the earth as the locus for divine, 
sensuous, and personal mediation. 

Songs III and V of the Song Book continue to use a combination of Chris- 
tian and pantheistic tropes to figure both personal and general religious 
experience, but they dwell with a problem that had begun, already in 1799, 
to refer less to Sophie and, over the course of 1800, more urgently to Har- 
denberg himself: the problem of death. Hardenberg’s health was clearly 
declining in 1799, and both songs seek to calm the anxiety provoked by the 
certainty of death. Song III, “Whoever sits lonely in his chamber” (Wer 
einsam sitzt in seiner Kammer), offers the dying the consolation of a final 
reunion with the self-regenerating totality of nature. Song VI, “If I have 
only him” (Wenn ich ihn nur habe), presents a speaker who gladly departs 
from life (Lass’ ich alles gern), assured of return to his “homeland” ( Vater- 
land) and “lost brothers” (Idngst vermifste Briider). Already in these two 
poems of the Song Book, Hardenberg’s consolation for death suggests a turn 
away from the earth, and this consolation can work at odds with the valoriza- 
tion of life in the other poems. This tendency against life becomes more 
marked in Songs VIII—XV of the Spiritual Songs, written under the greater 
physical duress of 1800. Song IX, “I tell everyone that he lives” (Ich sag’ es 
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jedem, dafs er lebt), figures “the dark path” of death, rather than life, as 
leading to “heaven” (Der dunkle Weg [. . .| / Geht in den Himmel aus; ll. 17£.). 
Songs VIII and XI, written on a single page in manuscript, are especially 
morbid, for they turn almost bitterly against life. The speaker of Song VIII, 
“I must cry, always cry” (Weinen muf. ich, immer weinen), considers himself 
already dead, since “he” has died; and Song XI, “I do not know, what I could 
seek” (Ich weifs nicht, was ich suchen konnte), disparages all earthly activity 
as vanity, and looks forward to escaping life (Nimm du mich hin, du Held der 
Liebe! |. 41). It is as if Hardenberg were attempting to overcome the power of 
death by anticipating and affirming it, even at the cost of life. Song XII, 
“Where are you, solace of the world?” (Wo bleibst du Trost der ganzen Welt?), 
makes only a weak gesture toward earthly affirmation, by claiming that the 
absent “solace” of the mediator is already present in our preparations for 
him. The anxious tone of these later songs is more fully developed in Song X, 
“There come such troubled times” (Es giebt so bange Zeiten), where the 
speaker, driven to distraction (Wahnsinn) by his fear of death, is finally 
comforted by the mystical apparition of an angel, who leads him to “the 
promised land” (das gelobte Land). In a similar vein, Song XIII, “When in 
troubled, gloomy hours” (Wenn in bangen triiben Stunden), yearns already 
to be “over there” (hiniiber). All these later poems from the Spiritual Songs 
continue the unification of pantheism and Christianity effected in the Song 
Book, but they have become increasingly morbid and orthodox. Even Songs 
XIV and XV, which realize the often disparaged pantheism of the most 
extreme Maryology by addressing the Blessed Virgin, not so much as an 
intercessor with the Son, but as a divine mediatrix equal to Christ, pull back 
from the aggressive foregrounding of a personal and arbitrary mediator by 
relying so heavily on Christian tropology. The later Spiritual Songs, which 
Hardenberg never sought to publish, are more preoccupied with the in- 
tensely personal issue of his impending death, and they tend to neglect the 
Romantic religion that Hardenberg wished to make public in the Song Book. 

The Song Book of 1799 finally solved Hardenberg’s problem of finding a 
suitable means to inaugurate his Romantic religion. More successful than 
Europa in erecting a convincing analogy between public and personal history, 
more effective than Faith and Love in avoiding the pitfalls of an incompre- 
hensible and reactionary figuration, the Song Book marks a new stage in 
Hardenberg’s Romantic, or more exactly, “romanticizing” writing. Simple, 
traditional, even modest in form, the Song Book is iconoclastic and revolu- 
tionary in its aspirations. The later poems contained within Tieck and Schle- 
gel’s fabricated text of the Spiritual Songs, which in certain respects continue 
the project of Hardenberg’s Romantic religion, nevertheless regress from it 
in their more strict adherence to Christian orthodoxy, their increasing pre- 
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occupation with death, and their morbid abandonment of life. But such a 
change did not occur until later in 1800. At the turn of the year 1799-1800, 
Hardenberg still had one more religious text to write, and it would be his 
most successful ever. 


Hymns to the Night 


The Hymns to the Night (Hymnen an die Nacht) were the final, most am- 
bitious, and most successful of Hardenberg’s attempts to disseminate his 
Romantic religion. More personal and idiosyncratic than the Song Book, the 
Hymns never found their way into the practice of any congregation, but they 
nevertheless became Hardenberg’s best known work. Their fame has surely 
been due to their fascinating beauty, and just as surely, to Friedrich Schle- 
gel’s predilection for them as Hardenberg’s most “characteristic” work. 

The compositional history of the Hymns, which bears directly on their 
place and function in Hardenberg’s oeuvre, was long a matter of dispute. Even 
today it is sometimes claimed that Hardenberg began writing the Hymns 
three years before their publication in 1800. The claim has some basis: the 
third Hymn cites Hardenberg’s Journal entry of 13 May 1797 verbatim, and 
Karl von Hardenberg once related that his brother began composing the 
Hymns that same year.*® There is, however, no manuscript evidence of such 
early work on the Hymns as such, and the supposition of their early composi- 
tion is rendered even more improbable by the significant differences between 
the Journal and the third hymn, as well as by Karl's notorious unreliability as 
a chronicler of his brother’s life. What we know for sure is that Hardenberg 
wrote the verse manuscript of the Hymns during the break in his official 
duties over Christmas 1799, and that he made the final revisions to it—which 
included a recasting of much of his blank verse into prose—during January or 
early February 1800. Any earlier work on the Hymns remains thoroughly 
unsubstantiated.*? 

It makes sense that the Hymns should be specifically a product of the turn 
of the year 1799-1800. Like Europa, the Hymns offer the history of Chris- 
tianity as an analogon for personal religious experience; and like the Song 
Book, they present Hardenberg’s personal mythology as the prototype for a 
new, communal religious experience. They draw upon Hardenberg’s reading 
from far earlier periods—especially his reading of Fichte in 1795-1796, and 
of Edward Young in 1797—but they also indicate his more recent reading of 
Herder’s Paramythien, which may well have provided the immediate incite- 
ment to the Hymns’ composition, much as Schleiermacher’s Speeches had 
provoked Europa.*© Most importantly, the Hymns’ central concern with the 
problem of death places them squarely in the middle of the long composi- 
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tional period that produced the Song Book and the later Spiritual Songs. The 
Hymns to the Night echo the concern with death that figures prominently in 
songs III and V, and they even amplify it—as one might expect when Har- 
denberg’s health worsened—but they do so without falling prey to the mor- 
bidity of the last Spiritual Songs. Indeed, the Hymns differ from the Spiritual 
Songs—and even from the Song Book—in that they accord a greatly dimin- 
ished role to Christian tropology in their entire system of figuration. This 
difference, too, from the Songs argues for a dating of the Hymns in ac- 
cordance with Hardenberg’s available manuscripts and correspondence. Har- 
denberg’s references to his earlier poems as “Christian songs” had specif- 
ically positioned them toward a given tradition. The title of the Hymns 
invokes a poetic genre with an even longer history, one that stretches from 
Classical antiquity, through Christianity, to more modern, secular poets 
(such as Klopstock and, unknown to Hardenberg, Hoélderlin). Hardenberg 
had concerned himself with religious history over the course of 1799, and his 
plain designation of the new poems as “hymns” displays an independence 
and ambition in his Romantic religion too often obscured by his other works’ 
reliance on Christian tropology. The Hymns to the Night are a continuation, 
not so much of Hardenberg’s personal affairs from 1797, but of the religious 
project begun in Europa and the Song Book at the turn of the century. 

The Hymns to the Night are about death, and, more than any other text by 
Hardenberg, they have always been used to feed the morbidity of the No- 
valis myth, which has its biographical and textual basis in the undeniable 
preoccupation with death that had been thrust upon Hardenberg by Sophie, 
and later, by his own fatal illness. There can be no doubt that the Hymns 
echo, and in a sense constitute, Hardenberg’s personal response to Sophie’s 
death, and even more, to his own impending death at the end of 1799. They 
are not, however, only, nor primarily, a personal text, nor even an attempt, as 
has often been claimed, to “overcome” death.*! The Hymns address death as 
a personal issue, but they do so, not only in response to a morbid preoccupa- 
tion with death on Hardenberg’s part, but in response to the demands of a 
Romantic religion in which death figures as the central problem. The mytho- 
logical history of the long fifth hymn presents death as the central problem 
in the history of religion, and the Hymns as a whole seek to answer this 
problem in accordance with the demands of Hardenberg’s Romantic religion. 
Like the Song Book or, to a lesser extent, Europa, they thus operate simulta- 
neously in various ways, all of which function as analogons for one another. 
The Hymns are indeed a personal religious text that responds to individual 
experience, but they are also a pantheistic text that invites its readers to 
choose their personal mediator or mediatrix, an entheistic text that indicates 
a single Absolute whose process of mediation is finally revealed by Christ, 
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and a transcendentally religious or philosophical text that self-consciously 
indicates its own history and mode of operation. 


The structure of the Hymns, which break down roughly into two halves, 
follows the constant attempt of Hardenberg’s religion to draw an analogy 
between personal and universal history. The first half of the text elaborates 
the problem of death in personal terms, which the second extends into more 
general, historical pronouncements. The first three hymns, written entirely 
in prose, are dominated by a first-person narrator, an “I” (Ich) who, in the 
third hymn, describes the vision that has reconciled him to death. The fourth 
hymn, which continues to draw out the implications of this reconciliation, 
also begins to enact it: at the dramatic and argumentative center of the 
Hymns, the narrative voice breaks into verse at the moment that the “I” 
assumes a posthumous voice “beyond” death. The fifth hymn returns to 
prose in order to unravel a mythical history of religion, which could with 
equal justice be described as an historical myth of religion, a religious myth 
of history, or an historical religion of myth. In short, myth, religion, and 
history become analogons of one another in the fifth hymn. Although the 
fifth hymn turns the text into a new, more general direction, it recapitulates 
and expands the previous hymns by describing universal history analo- 
gously to the narrator’s personal history in the first part of the text. This 
longest of the hymns repeats the formal trajectory of the first four by break- 
ing into verse at the moment that it announces “mankind's resurrection.” 
The sixth hymn, written in the form of a traditional church song, assumes 
the voice of a communal “we,” which foregrounds the religious community 
created by the fifth hymn’s interweaving of personal and universal history. 
This final hymn recapitulates the course of the previous ones by taking up an 
ambiguous, liminal position both before and after death, and it concludes 
with a prayer for our return to a divine Absolute, which it figures as beyond 
figuration. The Hymns thus end by drawing attention to their own mediat- 
ing function and dysfunction, the same semiotics shared by all “true” media- 
tions of the Romantic Absolute. 

The Hymns open, rather surprisingly, with a prose panegyric to the Light, 
which begins: “What living, sense-endowed creature does not love, above 
all the wondrous appearances in the expansive space before him, the all- 
gladdening Light” (Welcher Lebendige, Sinnbegabte, liebt nicht vor allen Wun- 
dererscheinungen des verbreiteten Raums um ihn, das allerfreuliche Licht).** It 
thus appears that the Hymns to the Night begin with neither a hymn, nor an 
address to the night. Yet while appearances are not exactly deceptive in the 
Hymns, they are complicated; for the Hymns, like Hardenberg’s other writ- 
ings, openly thematize the issue of “appearance.” From their first sentence 
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onward, the Hymns address the Light, not as an “appearance” (Erscheinung), 
but as that which comes “before all wondrous appearances” (vor allen Wun- 
dererscheinungen). The Light is what makes the miracle of appearance possi- 
ble. The Hymns thus begin with praise, not only of appearances, but of that 
which appears through, or more exactly, “as” appearances. 

From the very beginning, Hardenberg’s Hymns are concerned with the 
philosophical problem of appearance that had interested him as early as his 
studies of Kant and Fichte, both of whom are clearly cited in the paragraph’s 
location of “appearance” in “space” (Raum).* The preference accorded Light 
over all “appearances” in the first line of the Hymns inaugurates a move- 
ment of priority back through the paragraph toward that which makes ap- 
pearance possible. In the first paragraph, it seems that the Light grounds 
appearance, for it permits differentiation: it “calls every power to number- 
less metamorphoses, joins and dissolves infinite connections, hangs its image 
upon every earthly creature” (ruft es jede Kraft zu zahllosen Verwandlungen, 
kniipft und lost unendliche Biindnisse, hangt sein himmlisches Bild jedem ir- 
dischen Wesen um). This transcendental line of celebration culminates in the 
paragraph’s final statement, that the “presence alone” of the Light makes 
possible the appearance of the “earth’s splendor” (Seine Gegenwart allein 
offenbart die Wunderherrlichkeit der Reiche der Welt). Yet such a presence is 
only figurative: the Light does not appear as such, but only signifies itself by 
“hanging its image” on things. Similarly, the honorific status accorded Light 
in the text’s first sentence is not exactly posed in a statement, but in a 
rhetorical form that hovers between statement and rhetorical question—a 
form we might call a rhetorical statement that anticipates the possibility of 
its denial (“Who does not love . . .”). Throughout the first hymn, the praise of 
Light gradually acquires a ring of artificiality, for it soon becomes plain as 
day that the Hymns to the Night never celebrate the Light as such, but only 
in simile and analogy: the Light is loved “as waking day” (als weckender Tag), 
“as the most inner soul of life” (Wie des Lebens innerste Seele), and “like a 
king of earthly nature” (Wie ein Kénig der irdischen Natur). Although the 
sun is praised “like a king” in the first Hymn, kings always signify some- 
thing that lies behind or above them in Hardenberg’s writings. The regal 
praise of the first hymn signals a revolution in the works, an undermining of 
the Light as the sufficient ground of “appearance.” 

At the beginning of the first hymn’s second paragraph, the poet suddenly 
turns away from the Light, and shifts his attention toward the Night. The “I” 
of the poem appears for the first time to announce: “Downwards do I turn to 
the holy, unspeakable, secretive Night” (Abwairts wende ich mich zu der heili- 
gen, unaussprechlichen, geheimnissvollen Nacht). As the poem turns “away” 


from appearance, the “I” arrives upon the scene to turn upon itself in the self- 
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reflexive verb “to turn (oneself)” (sich wenden). Yet this motion, implicitly 
inward, is figured as a turn “downward,” a more transitive motion that both 
preserves the traditional superiority of the Light, which must remain above, 
and simultaneously undermines it, by implying a deeper, lower, more pro- 
found origin. This erosion of Light as the ground of appearance leads to an 
immediate reversal of polarities in the next sentence: “Far below lies the 
world—sunken in a deep pit” (Fernab liegt die Welt—in eine tiefe Gruft ver- 
senkt). The instantaneous repetition of the directive particle “ab,” which 
indicates distance or depth, accomplishes the expected revolution, or spatial 
inversion, of Light and Night. After having initially—and traditionally— 
located the Night “below” the Light (abwarts), the first hymn inverts their 
spatial hierarchy by describing the “world” of Light as “sunken” (versenkt) 
from the viewpoint of Night. 

In its attempt to figure the ground of appearance, the first hymn thus 
mobilizes various, and mutually contradictory, metaphors of space: the Light 
at first comes “before” (vor) appearances, and is later figured “upon” them; 
and the Night, initially “below” the Light, quickly rises above it. The end of 
the second paragraph seems to balance these conflicting spatialities by de- 
scribing the Light and Night as occupying different, or “other” spaces: “The 
Light has pitched its happy tents in other spaces” (In anderen Raumen schlug 
die lustigen Gezelte das Licht auf). Indeed, something very “different” from 
the usual presentation of Light and Night has started to take place. On the 
one hand, the text presents a hierarchical opposition of Light and Night by 
setting them “above” and “below” one another—regardless of which has the 
superior position. Yet the Light is also encompassed by the Night, located 
within it, in a “pit,” a fold in space that no longer marks a simple opposition 
between Light and Night, but begins to elaborate a Night that exceeds the 
metaphors of a parallel or hierarchical opposition. The Night, as that which 
contains or exceeds appearance, cannot be described in terms of appearance. 
It thus cannot appear in space or time, nor can it appear as a thought or 
mental construct. It can only be described as indescribable, or, as the text first 
says in speaking of it, “unspeakable” (unaussprechlich). 

The movement of the first hymn away from “appearances” soon provokes 
a morbid anxiety within their speaker, around whom the text first begins to 
elaborate the problem of death. The absence of Light is initially felt as a 
threat by the “I,” who associates the loss of appearances with death. Having 
gone down to the Night, the “I” sees the “world” in a grave, “its place wasted 
and lonely” (wiist und einsam ist ihre Stelle). As if he were already dead, or 
almost dead, his life confronts him, and “the brief joys of a whole, long life” 
step forth in “grey clothes” (des ganzen langen Lebens kurze Freuden [. . .] 
kommen in grauen Kleidern). The tropes of death—and eventually the trope 
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of death itself—accompany the descent of the “I” away from “appearances.” 
At this point in the first hymn, the loss of appearances seems to mean death 
to the “I,” and by the end of the second paragraph, he is even scared of the 
dark. 

The speaker begins to calm his anxiety in the third paragraph. The regres- 
sion of the “I” away from appearances had been terrifying at first, but it now 
becomes a means to extend or connect himself with others outside himself. 
He personifies the Night by addressing it with the familiar second-person 
pronoun (you/du), and he associates himself with a larger community by 
momentarily adopting the first person plural (we/uns). Similarly, the ab- 
sence of appearances had initially produced an onrush of “feelings” (Ge- 
miith) in the speaker—for as early as the Fichte Studies, Hardenberg claims 
that “feelings” precede “thought” —and they had become oppressively heavy 
(schwer) to him. His childish fears are now calmed by the Night (Dies schwe- 
ren Fliigel des Gemiiths hebst du empor), as the speaker “sees” the “locks of 
the mother” (Locken der Mutter). He continues to “see” in the Night, and 
claims he can now use “the infinite eyes that the Night opens within us” (die 
unendlichen Augen, die die Nacht in uns geoffnet). He can only describe his 
experience again as indescribable, for he feels himself “moved darkly and 
unspeakably” (Dunkel und unaussprechlich [. . .| bewegt). 

At the end of the first hymn, the “I” recovers from his fear of a complete 
loss of self. The loss of appearances, which had at first seemed to threaten the 
childish “I” with death, now seems liberating, and the Light now seems 
“poor and childish” (arm und kindisch). The poet regains a sense of self, of 
his “I,” by recalling the mother with whom he was once connected, and when 
the Night brings him a bunch of intoxicating “poppies,” he begins to experi- 
ence an expanded sense of self. He again describes this new, or very old, sense 
of self as “unspeakable,” and he can figure it only with a contradiction: no 
longer himself, the speaker claims to be simultaneously “Mine and Yours” 
(ich bin Mein und Dein). Unable to locate himself, he claims access to “the 
depths of loving feeling”—which fills a higher space with unspeakable de- 
lights” (einen héhern Raum mit unsdglicher Wollust fiillt). The absence of 
“worldly” appearances has led him to a new place, a “higher space” in which 
visions are accompanied by feelings of endless love and connectedness. Out 
of space, he is also out of time, and he feels an access of desire that promises 
never to exhaust itself. As the first hymn closes, he claims that “the bridal 
night lasts eternally” (ewig die Brautnacht wahrt). 

The first hymn’s resolution to the problem of the loss of appearances does 
not, however, last very long, much less “forever.” The speaker awakens with 
a hangover in the second hymn, which begins with the complaint: “Must the 
morning always return?” (Mufi immer der Morgen wiederkommen?). The 
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question remains suspended throughout the second hymn, in which the 
speaker continues to reformulate his problem in terms of an unthinkable 
opposition. Recalling the spatial metaphors of the first hymn, and its hopes 
for “eternal” pleasures, the speaker insists: “The time of Light has been 
measured out to it: but the reign of Night is without time and space” ( Ausge- 
messen ward dem Lichte seine Zeit; aber zeitlos und raumlos ist der Nacht 
Herrschaft). The Hymns never contradict the claim, but at this point in the 
second hymn, it merely leaves the speaker in a double-bind. On the one 
hand, the domain of Light—of appearances, including the appearance of the 
self to itself—is limited, and it should thus grant the speaker access to its 
outside. But how can the “I” leave all appearances, including that of itself, 
behind? Just who would experience this outside? Furthermore, how could 
this outside be a possible object of experience, if it lies beyond appearance? 
When and where could this outside lie, if it is, by definition, “without time 
and space”? Even though it is “endless” and “infinite,” the Night does not 
sublate the Light that it encompasses. The Night cannot offer a dialectical 
solution to a problem that revolves around an opposition that is not itself 
dialectical. Appearances are limited, but they seem never to end; there is 
always a morning after. 

The speaker progresses toward a more successful resolution of the prob- 
lem—or more exactly: a more successful formulation of the mystery of the 
Night—in the remainder of the second hymn. He ceases to locate the Night 
beyond or outside the realm of appearances, and he instead addresses it by 
again drawing on the imagery of sleep, drugs, and sex: 


Only fools mistake you, and know of no night besides the shadow that 
you, in the twilight of the true night, throw over us in pity. They do not 
feel you in the golden flood of the grapes—in the wondrous oil of the 
almond, and the brown juice of the poppy. They do not know it is you 
who hovers around the tender girl’s breast and makes a heaven of her 
womb. 


The clichéd passage recalls the series of similies and analogies about the 
Light that opens the Hymns, but with this difference: the similes and analo- 
gies have given way to a certain identification of the Night and of “ap- 
pearances,” to a kind of Transubstantiation in which the Night is said to be 
“in” the grapes, or “around” the girl. As early as 1798, Hardenberg had 
called the mystery of the Transubstantiation “the fundamental delusion” or 
“the delusion of ground” (Wahn der Transubstantiation = Grundwahn; Il, 
561), and he had celebrated it as such in the long “Communion Hymn” of 
the Song Book. At the end of the second hymn, the speaker realizes that the 
Night cannot be found beyond appearances, but only along with them. Even 
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in the first hymn, when the speaker apostrophizes his “tender beloved” as 
“the lovely sun of the Night” (zarte Geliebte—liebliche Sonne der Nacht), he 
implicitly recognizes that the Night can appear only through the mediation 
of appearances. The Night appears, as does the Light, only “as” appearances, 
or more exactly: in the appearance of appearances, in an appearance that 
leaves the appearances of objects intact. Like the Light, the “image” of the 
Night appears only in the appearances of things. 

The Night is the Romantic Absolute. The infinite ground of appearance, 
beyond space and time, the Night can be neither present nor absent, and 
cannot appear as such. Only its “image” appears, not “as” that which medi- 
ates it, not “as” the mediator, but only in the mediator’s revelation of its own 
semiosis, its function and dysfunction as a sign of the Absolute. This Night 
cannot be properly signified, but only evoked in a certain turning of lan- 
guage against itself, in a silence that is not identical to the lack of significa- 
tion, but precisely, to the difference between signification and its absence. 

‘Unspeakably, unthinkably silent, the Night is figured, at the close of the 
second Hymn, as “the silent messenger of endless mysteries” (unendlicher 
Geheimnisse schweigender Bote). 

By the end of the second hymn, the ideational structure of the Night is 
almost fully elaborated. In the third hymn, the Night begins to withdraw 
from the text, or more exactly, to be reconfigured within it. Hardenberg’s 
Romanticism demands that knowledge given an account of itself, indicate its 
genealogy, and point toward its origin in belief and feeling. In the vision of 
the third hymn, the speaker accounts for his understanding of the Night by 
recounting the scene in which it was first revealed to him. The word “Night” 
appears only once, at the end of the third hymn, which is more explicitly 
concerned with the speaker’s overcoming of “mourning” (Trauer) and “anxi- 
ety” (Angst). 

Hardenberg’s obvious borrowings from his 1797 Journal are for the most 
part misleading regarding the problem elaborated in the third hymn, which 
presents a meditation by the speaker on the Night of his own mortality, and 
his anxiety over it. The vision of the third hymn is concerned, not with a 
dead beloved, but with a dead speaker. The speaker claims to have stood at 
one time upon a mound that contained “the shape of my life” (die Gestalt 
meines Lebens), to have been “alone, as no one yet had been alone” (einsam, 
wie noch kein Einsamer war), and to have been unable to move “forwards” or 
“backwards” (vorwairts nicht konnte und riickwdirts nicht). All three images 
indicate the fiction necessarily involved in the thought of one’s mortality, or 
of one’s projected death: if one could see the “shape” of one’s own life, one 
would have to be already outside it, or dead; if one were outside one’s own 
life, outside appearances, outside space and time, one could move neither 
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“forwards” nor “backwards”; and one would be alone, without oneself, as 
“no one” has ever been. A vision of one’s death, or the imagination of one’s 
mortality, involves a contradictory position in which one is both dead and 
alive, both within and without one’s life. The speaker's vision implies just 
such a position, for he claims that his life was both present and absent, going 
and gone: he claims to have clung in his vision “to his fleeting, extinguished 
life” (am fliehenden, verléschten Leben). Both fleeting and extinguished, 
present and absent: the thought of one’s mortality, or one’s death, can only 
be figured in contradictions, as a fictionally liminal state in which one is both 
dead and alive simultaneously. 

The drama of the third hymn recalls the sudden change in feeling with 
which the speaker has come to regard the fiction of mortality. He claims to 
have been liberated from his feelings of “anxiety” and “mourning”—for 
morbid anxiety is an anticipatory mourning over oneself—in a single mo- 
ment. The experience was groundless, and came to him “from out of the 
blue” (aus blauen Fernen). All at once, he lost his anxiety, along with his 
feeling for “earthly splendor” (die irdische Herrlichkeit), and entered “into a 
new, ungroundable world” (in eine neue, unergriindliche Welt). As he enters 
this ungroundable world, the pathetic landscape disintegrates, and the hymn 
concludes with the famous vision: 


You, spirit of the Night, sleep of heaven, came over me—The area softly 
raised itself up; my released, newborn spirit hovered over it. The mound 
became a dust cloud—through the cloud I saw the transfigured features 
of the beloved. Eternity rested in Her eyes—I took her hands, and my 
tears became a glistening, unbreakable bond. Centuries withdrew like 
storms into the distance. On Her neck I wept tears of rapture to this new 
life.—It was the first, and only dream—and since then I feel an eternal, 
immutable faith in the heaven of Night, and in its light, the beloved. 


The third hymn concludes with a vision of groundlessness, as the mound of 
earth “raises itself up” and transforms into a “dust cloud” that does not quite 
disappear into transparency, but permits, in its diaphanousness, the medi- 
atrix to appear “through” it. This simultaneous appearance of the earth and 
of the mediatrix entails a disruption of time and space for the speaker. As the 
dust cloud floats before him, the speaker is transported outside himself, and 
“sees” his own spirit (Geist) begin to “hover.” “Centuries” move away into 
“the distance,” and “eternity” shines in the eyes of the beloved. 

The vision of the third hymn recapitulates and completes the dramatic 
development of the first two. In the first two hymns, the speaker experiences 
a disintegration of the self—its withdrawal from the realm of Light and 
appearances—as a threat, but he soon comes to enjoy this “groundlessness” 
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as the rapture, not of death, but of life. The third Hymn repeats this develop- 
ment, but it also resolves the problem of death, raised only briefly, and then 
abandoned, in the first hymn. The third hymn connects death, mortality, and 
life itself to the rapturous feeling of “groundlessness.” 

The third hymn begins with a problem opposite to that addressed in the 
second. Where the second hymn began by rather naively asking if “the 
morning” —if life, the realm of appearance—must “always return,” the third 
begins by considering the event that stops “the morning” from returning: 
death. As in the first hymn, the speaker in the third is initially overcome 
with anxiety at the thought of death; and, as in the second hymn, he resolves 
his problem by coming to celebrate the mutual implication of appearance 
and the groundless ground of appearance. The difference from the earlier 
hymns is that in the third, instead of turning away from death, the speaker 
stays to confront and reconfigure its relation to groundlessness within his 
vision. 

In the third hymn, the speaker is seized with anxiety by the thought of his 
mortality, by a vision of death in which he necessarily imagines himself as 
both dead and alive. He realizes that there is no escaping this final encroach- 
ment of Night upon himself, just as he realized, in the second hymn, that 
there is no getting beyond “appearances.” In the first two hymns, the speaker 
has also already learned that the Night—the groundless ground of appear- 
ances and of the self—can provoke voluptuousness as well as anxiety, and in 
the third hymn he applies this discovery about life to death. Just as he had 
come to regard the groundlessness of appearance as the source of a volup- 
tuous pleasure in life, he comes to regard the thought of his death—which 
cannot be properly imagined—as the containment, and erosion, of his life by 
the Night. The groundlessness that surrounds the “I” and appearances, the 
groundlessness that he learned to appreciate within life, also surrounds life 
itself. By the end of the third hymn, the speaker not only feels the ‘presence’ 
of the Absolute—that is, of the groundlessness of appearance—within life; he 
also feels it in the erosion and circumscription of life by Night. No longer a 
source of anxiety, the thought of mortality suddenly provokes an endlessly 
voluptuous feeling of loss and groundlessness: of the ‘presence’ of the Abso- 
lute. There is, in fact, no other feeling: the discovery and appreciation of the 
fictionality of mortality and death—of the condition and end of life—now 
become “the first and only dream.” The contours of this apparently all- 
inclusive dream are drawn by the limiting fiction of mediation, and of the 
mediatrix’ problematic revelation of eternity. 

The third hymn culminates in a vision of the Absolute that underscores 
the difference between Romantic religion and traditional Christianity. The 
simultaneous appearances of the “dust cloud” and of “the beloved” figure a 
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Romantic Transubstantiation that operates with a different logic than that of 
orthodox Christianity, in which the Transubstantiation effects the presence 
of the Absolute through the destruction of the signifier. The blessed bread 
and wine are no longer bread and wine, but the actual body and blood of 
Christ, of the Divinity, of the Absolute. For Hardenberg, this is “irreligion,” 
for it denies the crucial role of mediation in the ‘appearance’ of the Absolute. 
In the Romantic Transubstantiation of the third hymn, the problematic 
presence of the Absolute ‘occurs’ at a double, or triple, remove. Firstly, the 
speaker of the third hymn sees only the mediatrix (the beloved) of the Abso- 
lute, not the Absolute (the Night) itself. The difference between the two 
(denied by Christianity in the mystery of the Trinity) is stressed by her 
appellation as “the Light” of the Night: the mediatrix, in order to ‘appear,’ 
must be associated with Light or appearance. Secondly, even this “appear- 
ance” of the beloved, like that of the Light, occurs at a remove. The speaker 
sees his beloved “through the cloud,” which does not disappear into the 
transparency of symbol, as do the bread and wine, the prototypes of all sym- 
bology. Thirdly—although this third remove has been implied all along—the 
arbitrariness of the mediatrix is foregrounded by her designation as the 
speaker’s “beloved.” She is only his mediatrix—anyone else is free to chose 
his or her own “fetish.” The Transubstantiation of Hardenberg’s Romantic 
religion celebrates the difference, dysfunction, and arbitrariness of the sig- 
nifying mediator or mediatrix. The Night does not—and cannot—simply 
appear; the mediatrix signifies the Night, but does not incarnate it; and she 
signifies it for the speaker of the Hymns alone, by his own choice. 

The third hymn completes the figuration of the mystery of death—the 
central mystery, not only of Romantic religion, but of all religion for Har- 
denberg—in personal terms. The remaining three hymns expand the rela- 
tions of this mystery to the Absolute, to history, and to the religious com- 
munity that Hardenberg always seeks to constitute in his religious writings. 

The fourth hymn, the most problematic of the text, forms the bridge 
between the personal history of the first three hymns, and the universal 
history of the fifth. The “I” of the third hymn continues only through the 
fourth, and undergoes a dramatic change before leaving the text. At first, the 
same “I” undergoes a shift in its signification, as it comes to designate, not 
the living speaker of the previous hymns, but a posthumous speaker, who 
takes on the voice of the Absolute “I.” The text marks this shift by abruptly 
breaking into verse for the remainder of the hymn. 

Before this shift occurs, however, the initial prose section of the fourth 
hymn devotes itself to the speaker’s cheerful return to the Light. His affir- 
mation of mundane activity, which he accomplishes with a secret fidelity to 
the Night, is often overlooked in criticism of the Hymns, which usually 
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regards them—either in praise or in blame—as a decidedly morbid text, 
fixated on death and opposed to life. The speaker's joyful return to the day 
pointedly counters this charge of morbidity, for although the Hymns are 
indeed concerned with the problem of mortality, they seek to affirm both life 
and death in their relation to the Absolute. It is here, however, in the personal 
speaker’s own relation to the Absolute, that the most problematic aspect of 
the fourth hymn emerges. After having elaborated the liminal presence of 
the Absolute within the thought of mortality in the third hymn, the speaker 
of the fourth hymn begins to assume a personal, prosaic voice that speaks— 
impossibly—from the standpoint of death, and from the Absolute. He insists: 
“Now I know, when the last morning will be” (Nun weifs ich, wenn der letze 
Morgen seyn wird). Nowhere else in the Hymns does the speaker pretend, not 
to faith, but to knowledge; and on the basis of this impossible knowledge, the 
speaker of the fourth Hymn not only berates the Light, but tells it: “Truly I 
was, before you were” (Warlich ich war, eh du warst). The claim marks a shift 
in the logic or signification of the word “I,” a shift that is more typical of 
Hardenberg’s notebooks of 1798—where he often confuses “the empirical I” 
with “the absolute I’”—than of his writings of 1799-1800, where the distinc- 
tion between the two is more carefully observed. The logic of the Hymns 
would permit a narrator to claim that “The I”—as the ground of appearance— 
precedes the Light, but not to assume this absolute “I” himself. 

This apparent slip in the logic of the Hymns is, however, integrated within 
them more carefully than such slips in the notebooks of 1798, for the Hymns 
self-consciously indicate the transgressive fictionality of their speaker’s self- 
absolutization. The religious vision of the Hymns involves an attempt to 
extend, and overcome, what Hardenberg sees as the limitations of Judeo- 
Christianity. The fourth hymn indicates the extravagance and transgression 
of its vision by contrasting it with the two most famous scenes of vision and 
interdiction in the Bible: that of the Transfiguration in the Gospel of Mat- 
thew, and that of Moses’ death in Deuteronomy. The fourth hymn claims 
that “whoever has looked over into the new land [. . .] builds himself taber- 
nacles” at the edge of Night (wer [. . .| hiniibersah in das neue Land [. . .] Oben 
baut er sich Hiitten). Commentators have often remarked that the phrase 
cites Matthew 17:4, where the Apostles “construct three tabernacles” (drey 
Hiitten machen) for the Transfiguration of Jesus with Moses and Elijah; but 
they have failed to notice that it also departs from the New Testament text, 
and recalls God’s final words to Moses in Deuteronomy 32:52: “You may see 
the land over there [. . .] but you cannot enter it” (Denn du solt das Land 
gegen dir sehen [. . .] Aber du solt nicht hinein komen). Hardenberg’s insis- 
tence that the visionary builds “himself” a tabernacle identifies the speaker 
of the Hymns with the prophets or Christ himself; and the speaker’s actual 
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journey to “the place beyond” (das jenseitige Gebiet) transgresses the limita- 
tion placed upon Moses by God. In the fiction of the Hymns, the visionary 
speaker goes where Hardenberg’s philosophical system permits no one to go, 
and where God Himself draws the line for those who have seen Him. He 
goes where “no one” can go, and assumes the place of the Absolute. At the 
moment this occurs, at the very center of the Hymns, they break into verse 
as the speaker announces: “I pilgrimage over there” (Hiniiber wall ich). 

The speaker’s assumption of a posthumous, Absolute voice in the fourth 
hymn prepares for the text’s final romanticizations of religion: the fifth 
hymn’s elaboration of a universal, mythical history of Western religion as a 
progressive revelation of death’s mystery, and the sixth hymn’s communal 
song of “Longing for Death” (Sehnsucht nach dem Tode). The fifth hymn, 
written mostly in prose, repeats the development of the first three hymns on 
a ‘world-historical’ scale. It does not baldly assert—as had Europa—an anal- 
ogy between personal and ‘universal’ (that is, European) history, but elabo- 
rates this analogy in repetitive figurations. The first paragraph of the fifth 
hymn depicts a kind of “pre-historical” (vor Zeiten), but primarily early 
Greek, mythology. Like the first paragraph of the first hymn, which elabo- 
rates the Light as the ground of all appearances, and the breath of all living 
things, the first paragraph of the fifth concludes with an image of “the sun, 
the all-igniting, living Light” (die Sonne, das allziindende, lebendige Licht). 
Combining the figurations of sex and intoxication from his earlier hymns 
with the pantheism of Schiller’s famous poem, “The Gods of Greece” (Die 
Gotter Griechenlandes), Hardenberg depicts the world of Greek myth as an 
intersection of the divine and the earthly: there was “a god in the grapes” 
(ein Gott in den Trauben), and the sea was a “goddess’s Womb” (einer Géttin 
Schof?). The unresolvable problem, for the world of Greek myth as for the 
speaker of the first hymns, is death. Just as death had appeared in the third 
hymn in the speaker's initially anxious “dream,” it appears in the fifth hymn 
as a “horrifying dream image” (Ein entsetzliches Traumbild). The unresolv- 
able problem of death eventually kills the religion of “the old world” (die alte 
Welt), which, like the speaker of the third hymn, stands “lonely” (einsam) in 
the “dust” (Staub). 

Just as the third hymn had resolved the problem of death with a vision 
that both recalled Christian ritual and revealed the workings of the new, 
Romantic revelation, the birth of “the new world” (die neue Welt) occurs in 
the fifth hymn via the mediation of Christianity, which both offers a resolu- 
tion of the problem of death and reveals the process of revelation. Harden- 
berg’s Romantic religion interprets the birth of Christianity as the “tran- 
scendental” moment in religious history, as the revelation of the process of 
revelation. As such, it is necessarily a “poetic” event, and the fifth hymn 
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locates the birth of Christ “in the poverty of a poetic hut [or: tabernacle]” (In 
der Armuth dichterischer Hiitte). The Christ-child himself repeats the vision 
of a newborn speaker of the third hymn, the exemplary vision of the Hymns 
as a whole: 


Without worry for the earthly fate of his days, and with a deifying 
fervor, the blossoming child turned his prophetic eye on future days, on 
the beloved, and on the descendants of his divine line. 


The mediator who reveals the process of mediation, Christ looks upon the 
many who are “beloved” (nach seinen Geliebten), and makes them into gods, 
into “descendants of his divine line” (den Sprossen seines Gotterstamms) 
through his vision’s “deifying fervor” (vergotternder Inbrunst). Harden- 
berg’s Romantic, transcendental religion uses the figure of Christ to reveal 
the process of divine mediation (now figured in multiple “beloved” media- 
tors), and the history of revelation’s revelation. 

The eruptions of verse within the fifth hymn contribute to its romanti- 
cization of religion, and prepare for the conclusion of the text in the sixth 
hymn, the only one wholly in verse. The fifth hymn breaks into verse three 
times: first, to depict the image of death in the world of Greek mythology; 
next, to relate the song of a proselytizing “singer” (ein Sdnger), who an- 
nounces that Christ “is death” (Du bist der Tod); and finally, to conclude with 
a song of mankind’s “resurrection” (Die Menschheit ist erstanden). Each 
poem effects a specific kind of romanticization: the first elaborates an impos- 
sible figure of death; the second self-reflexively announces a singer who 
spreads the religion of Christ; and the third celebrates, from an Absolutized 
perspective, the resurrection of humanity as a whole. The increasingly sim- 
ple verse forms of the three poems provide a smooth transition to the final 
hymn, which, like the poems of the Song Book, formally mimics church 
song. Most especially, the final poem of the fifth hymn, which already as- 
sumes the plural “we” of more traditional church song, combines many of 
the figures elaborated in the Song Book and the previous hymns: it celebrates 
the release from “bonds” introduced in the third hymn (Wir [. . .] fiihlen 
keine Banden), figures death as a marriage (Hochzeit), praises “Maria” as 
mediatrix, announces the end of difference or “separation” (keine Trennung 
mehr), and, at its conclusion, mentions “God” (Gottes Angesicht) for the first 
time in the text. The three poems of the fifth hymn thus produce a smooth 
transition to the concluding hymn by drawing upon figures from the earlier 
sections of the text, and by anticipating its later, more extensive use of 
Christian form and citation. 

The sixth and final hymn, “Yearning for Death,” has traditionally been 
read as the most morbid. This reading has its basis, not only in the poem’s 
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title, but in couplets such as “We have nothing more to seek / Our heart is 
full—the world is empty” (Zu suchen haben wir nichts mehr— / Das Herz ist 
satt—die Welt ist leer). Yet the morbidity of the sixth hymn, like that of them 
all, should not be too quickly seen as a rejection of the fallen earth in the 
name of a Christian heaven. Although the sixth hymn, more than any other, 
draws on Christian, and specifically Pietistic, images, it reconfigures them, as 
do the Songs, within its own Romantic program. The poem begins, typically 
for the Hymns, with a decidedly terrestrial motion “Downward, into the 
womb of earth” (Hinunter in der Erde Schoof). The metaphor figures death 
as the return to an earthly, rather than heavenly, source, and recalls the early 
movement of the Hymns toward the grounds of appearance and the “I.” To- 
ward the end of the Hymns it should already be clear that their figuration of 
death cannot be contained within the metaphysics of traditional Christian- 
ity, that their yearning for Death or Night signifies a desire for the Romantic 
Absolute—which is not attained by the physical death of a living subject. 
When the final stanza of the Hymns repeats their downward trajectory one 
last time, it figures death as a movement, not directly to the Absolute, but 
toward a mediatrix or mediator: “Down to the sweet bride / To Jesus, the be- 
loved” (Hinunter zu der siiff{en Braut / Zu Jesus, dem Geliebten). The ambig- 
uous grammatical construction that hovers betwen apposition and juxtaposi- 
tion suspends the male and female mediators, the bride and Jesus, between 
identity and difference, and prepares the way in as exact a fashion as possible 
for a revelation in the poem’s final lines of the Absolute that can only 
impossibly ‘appear’—neither in consciousness, nor in its absence, but only 
within a theatre of dream hovering between the two: “A dream breaks our 
bonds / And drops us in our father’s lap” (Ein Traum bricht unsre Banden los / 
Und senkt uns in des Vaters Schoofs). The German word for “lap,” Schoofs, has 
already been used seven times in the Hymns—including the first line of the 
sixth—with its other meaning, “womb.” An unspeakable difference between 
the “lap” and the “womb” of the father thus concludes the Hymns with a 
figure of the Absolute that remains impossibly poised between genders, a 
figure of a divine wholeness that cannot be expressed as such, but only in 
contradiction, at odds with language, positively unspeakable.*® 

In the Hymns to the Night, Hardenberg succeeded at his often-cited at- 
tempt to present the unpresentable. In the fall of 1800, he would formulate 
the problem thus: 


The sense for poesy has much in common with the sense for mysticism. 
It is the sense for the unique, personal, unknown, secret, too revealing, 
the necessarily accidental. It presents the unpresentable. It sees the 
invisible, feels the unfeelable, etc. (III, 685) 
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The passage has often been hyperbolically cited as Hardenberg’s manifesto, 
and his attempt has been often imitated—especially in Late Romanticism— 
but never copied. For if any of Hardenberg’s works “presents the unpre- 
sentable,” they do so, in accordance with all of Hardenberg’s notes on pre- 
sentation or Darstellung, by self-consciously indicating the impossibility of 
such a presentation. The Hymns to the Night succeed at presenting “the 
unpresentable” (das Undarstellbare) because they ‘present’ it as the unpre- 
sentable. Or more exactly: the Hymns present the unpresentability of the 
unpresentable. 

They also succeed, better than any of Hardenberg’s other attempts, at 
presenting Romantic religion. They address the problem of Sophie, and of 
Hardenberg’s own impending death; they work out the relation between the 
“empirical” and the “absolute I”; they elaborate the analogy between per- 
sonal and universal religious history; they reveal Christianity as the revela- 
tion of revelation; they account for their theory of mediation, and their own 
place in the history of religion; and they seek to establish a community 
around this new Romantic religion. The Hymns combine Hardenberg’s solu- 
tions to his personal, theoretical, and practical programs. No sect ever sang 
the Hymns to the Night—they were meant for a new church. 


Chapter 6 


Heinrich von Afterdingen and the 
Legitimations of Poesy 


“My Political Novel” 


The disappointments of 1799 pushed Hardenberg closer to religion but did 
not extinguish his interest in politics. Having quickly realized that Bona- 
parte’s rise meant the immediate end of hopes for radical social change, 
Hardenberg anticipated those of his generation who, like Beethoven, would 
need the 1804 coronation to erase their dedication. Yet while Hardenberg 
quickly abandoned hope for rapid change—especially in Germany—he never 
lost faith in the epoch-making importance of the Revolution. Perhaps an 
early death simply spared Hardenberg from the intoxicating bloom of post- 
war reaction; or perhaps his astute recognition of the Republic’s gradual 
demise granted—or derived from—a certain flexibility in dealing with it. In 
any case, he never languished for long in the extreme cynicism and escapism 
that came to typify the more disappointed Romantics of the postwar years. 
Instead, he came to terms quickly with the events of 1799, which seemed a 
glaring refutation of his Romantic politics. 

To reconcile his disappointment with his faith in historical process, Har- 
denberg tried to reformulate the “poetical” logic of history. Frantic over the 
failure of Romantic theory to account for historical developments, Harden- 
berg was desperate to redeem the intransigent actualities of contemporary 
politics. At first, in Europa, he tried to rewrite history as an allegory for the 
individual’s spiritual or poetic growth. The attempt was marred by its often 
preposterous mythologizing of history, and ended up celebrating faith for its 
own sake: it proposed faith in faith. Hardenberg began, however, to accom- 
modate himself to the changed political situation more successfully in his 
notebooks of late 1799 and early 1800. He expanded the scale and generality 
of his previous theories, which could be easily modified either to encompass 
or to overlook the apparently contrary fluctuations of recent history. Har- 
denberg also started a new novel, which took shape around these more set- 
tled, and general, political theories. By the end of February 1800 his thoughts 
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had crystallized into the political allegories of Heinrich von Afterdingen. 

The course of development taken by Hardenberg’s political thought in 
response to the events of 1799 shows itself on a remarkable notebook page 
from late in the year, where the following entries appear in rapid succession: 


Necessity of a Pope and a council on the regeneration of Europe. 
Teleology of the Revolution. 

Production of hierarchy. 

Real 

Magic of a republic—of any polity whatsoever. 

Necessity of all forms of state— 

Possibility of development for every political individual. 
Annihilation of natural political law. (III, 575) 


The notes underline a continuity in Hardenberg’s political thought by echo- 
ing familiar themes from his other writings: Europa’s concern for religious 
“regeneration”; Faith and Love’s indifference to political form; and Pollen’s 
insistence on the return of order after the Revolution. Hardenberg’s con- 
tinued predilection for metaphors of “magic” over “natural law” recalls his 
post-Fichtean “magic Idealism” of 1798, and his concern for “the develop- 
ment of every political individual” testifies to the lifelong perseverance of his 
Enlightened republicanism (which he is usually assumed to have abandoned 
with Europa, at the latest). 

The page also sounds some new notes in Hardenberg’s politics. The jot- 
tings’ sharply terse, almost lapidary nomenclature seems to proceed from 
resignation rather than tentativeness, and to evoke settled rather than open 
issues. Hardenberg’s abandonment of his more usual organic and chemi- 
cal metaphors for economic or mechanical ones—in his mention, not of 
“srowth,” but of “production” or “manufacturing” (Herstellung)—adds a 
sense of ineluctability to the making, not simply of “order,” but of a vertical 
“hierarchy.” His familiar insistence on the artifice (or poesy) of society in his 
attribution of “magic” to the polity sounds, in the present context, less 
optimistically “Fichtecizing,” and instead almost sinisterly anti-natural. Fi- 
nally, the notes betray an unmistakably aggressive development in calling 
not for the simple denial of “natural political order” but, as the combined 
jottings suggest, for its contentious “annihilation” in theory and practice. 

Taken together, the notes indicate an approach to politics at the end of 
Hardenberg’s career which, while clearly recognizing the decline of the Rev- 
olution, still seeks to understand its larger historical sense. From now on— 
which will not be for long—Hardenberg will examine the role of “magic” 
rather than “nature” in changes that imply repetition as well as renewal; or, 
in more political terms: he will trace a teleology of revolution in the produc- 
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tion and reproduction of political hierarchies. The Revolution may be ap- 
proaching its end, but Hardenberg’s thought is turning post-Revolutionary 
with a vengeance: the forces that have undermined the progressive tenden- 
cies of the Revolution are now to be named, and the Revolution put for- 
ward—insofar as it can move forward—through their continued analysis. 


Hardenberg’s final thoughts on politics and the Revolution are contained in 
the intricate allegories of his unfinished novel, Heinrich von Afterdingen, 
about whose political intent he was unequivocal. In his notebook of winter 
1800, which often serves as the novel’s sketchbook, he laconically remarks: 
“Peculiar nature of my political novel” (III, 652). He refers at more length to 
his novel’s politics in the course of his long and thoughtful letter of 27 
February 1799 to Caroline Schlegel: 


I would like to devote my whole life to One novel—which would fill a 
library by itself—which would contain the apprenticeship of a nation. 
The word apprenticeship is wrong—it expresses a certain whither. With 
me it should be nothing but—the transition from the infinite to the 
finite. (IV, 281) 


Although Heinrich von Afterdingen would never even fill its second part, 
much less an entire “library,” the letter underscores its grand political ambi- 
tions. Hardenberg’s ambiguous citation of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister’s Ap- 
prenticeship—Afterdingen’s model and adversary—suggests not only his in- 
tention to write another Apprenticeship, but his ever-present pedagogical and 
nationalistic intentions, which arise here to confront the German nation 
with its own “apprenticeship.” Hardenberg’s description of a “transition 
from the infinite to the finite” also recalls the widening scope within which 
he was seeking to subsume the political after 1799: the larger, infinitely 
inclusive perspective of “poesy,” from which all finite events acquired their 
significance for action. From the start, Hardenberg conceived of Afterdingen 
as a political novel that would examine the general context and trajectory of 
political transitions. 

Remarkably, while Heinrich von Afterdingen is often praised by critics as 
Hardenberg’s most mature and imaginative work, his references to it as a 
political novel have never been taken seriously. After Tieck and Schlegel had 
changed its title to Heinrich von Ofterdingen—which is to say, even before it 
appeared—the work ceased to be a political novel. Even today, the more 
explicit political concerns of Pollen, Faith and Love, and Europa are generally 
considered to have exhausted Hardenberg’s thoughts on the subject, and in 
the rare cases where Afterdingen’s politics merit brief comment, they are re- 
duced to reiterations of those supposedly expressed in the earlier writings." 
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The critical neglect of Afterdingen’s politics is understandable up to a cer- 
tain point, since its political allegories are quite purposefully obscure. Just as 
Faith and Love's “language of tropes and riddles” sought to exclude “the pro- 
fane,” Afterdingen’s allegories, as instances of trope and riddle, also address 
only “initiates.” Indeed, the use of allegory in Heinrich von Afterdingen 
signals a growing esotericism in Hardenberg’s political theory. In Pollen and 
Faith and Love, Hardenberg straightforwardly announced at least his interest 
in politics; but in Afterdingen he only rarely—and never straightforwardly— 
turns thematically to politics, preferring instead to elaborate its political 
theory almost exclusively through allegorical figuration. (The two methods 
may be contrasted insofar as the latter always self-consciously demands a 
second order of interpretation). Hardenberg’s earlier writings on politics had 
been either ignored or censored, and in the increasingly reactionary climate 
after 1799 he took care to keep his novel’s political ambitions concealed. 

In retrospect, the novel’s history of composition points quite directly to 
the sections of the text most concerned with politics.2 Hardenberg first an- 
nounced work on Afterdingen in an enthusiastic letter of 31 January 1800 to 
Friedrich Schlegel, and already on 23 February he promised Tieck that if he 
should visit, he would bring along its two finished sections, “a story and a 
fairy tale” (eine Erzahlung und ein Marchen; IV, 322). Hardenberg’s contem- 
poraneous notebooks (III, 642ff.) elaborate plans for the two sections of the 
novel that exactly fit his descriptions: the story of Atlantis in Chapter 3, and 
“Klingsohr’s Fairy Tale” (Klingsohrs Marchen) in chapter 9. Both weave 
complex tales that bear specifically on questions of political renewal. The 
Atlantis story narrates the regeneration of an ancient royal line, and “Kling- 
sohr’s Fairy Tale” describes the reanimation of a frozen kingdom. Signifi- 
cantly, Hardenberg’s reference to his “political novel” follows the sketches 
for both stories by only a few pages. The close proximity of the letters and 
notebook entries confirms that politics was at play for Hardenberg in his 
novel from the start. As it turned out, with the novel left incomplete, its 
politics remained most clearly elaborated in just these two chapters. 

Even aside from the documentation provided by Hardenberg’s notebooks 
and correspondence, there is a conspicuous indication of political reference 
within Afterdingen. Hardenberg took care to leave a single, but jarringly 
superfluous clue at the end of chapter 3 to indicate the pretext of his Atlantis 
story, which up to that point remains silent about its setting.? Only after its 
happy ending, and for no apparent reason, does the tale reveal its location by 
closing with the words: 


No one knows where the country went. Only in legends do we read that 
Atlantis was removed from sight by powerful floods. (I, 229 / H, 53)* 
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The coda’s apparent superfluity suggests all the more reason to ponder its 
function: gratuity in a writer of Hardenberg’s caliber cries out for motivation. 

A political reference is hardly difficult to find for Atlantis, which first 
appears in Western literature as the figure par excellence of dystopic politics 
in Plato’s Critias and Timaeus, which introduce it as the enemy of the ideal 
state described in the Republic. Although the exact influence of Plato on 
Hardenberg remains to be investigated—as far as surviving documents indi- 
cate, he never undertook a formal or written study of Plato’s writings—it 
would be difficult to believe that Hardenberg could have written his post- 
script, and numerous other details in Chapter 3, without specific knowledge 
of the three Platonic texts.> Hardenberg is well known to have loved Plato’s 
works. Karl von Hardenberg claimed that his brother could read Greek 
pretty well by the age of twelve (IV, 531), and Plato is mentioned in the 
juvenile poem of 1789, “An Lydidas” (I, 493). Friedrich Schlegel’s first letter 
about Hardenberg—written to his brother in January 1792, immediately 
after meeting the new student in Leipzig—relates that “his favorite authors 
are Plato and Hemsterhuis” (IV, 572). The title Platons Republik occurs three 
times among Hardenberg’s papers: in a 1794 letter to Karl (IV, 139), ina 1796 
booklist (beside Kant’s treatise On Perpetual Peace; IV, 691), and in a 1797 
letter to Friedrich Schlegel, in which he promises to send along “a sample 
Republic” (einem Prébchen Republick; IV, 193). Furthermore, the setting of 
The Novices of Sais suggests that Hardenberg knew about the topos of Sais 
not only from Schiller’s poem, but from the Critias, where it is said to be the 
Egyptian city in which the story of Atlantis was traditionally preserved. All 
in all, Hardenberg’s interest in Plato renders it nearly impossible that he 
could have elaborated a political myth about Atlantis in Heinrich von After- 
dingen without good knowledge of its sources in the Platonic dialogues. 
Hardenberg always tried to approach problems as radically as possible, and 
his political novel returns to the roots of political theory in the West: to 
Plato’s Republic, and its aftermath in the later dialogues. 

To discover Hardenberg’s last word on politics, one needs, first of all, to 
recognize Heinrich von Afterdingen as a political text whose politics is most 
fully elaborated in the allegories of “Klingsohr’s Fairy Tale” and the Atlantis 
story. Yet the novel’s concern with politics is not entirely limited to these 
esoteric allegories. After all, Hardenberg told Tieck that Heinrich von After- 
dingen unfolds the aesthetic education of a young man who “ripens as a 
poet” (letter of 23 February 1800; IV, 322), and part of this ripening involves 
his instruction in the craft and social function of poetry. Before approaching 
Afterdingen’s political allegories, one does well to embark on two brief de- 
tours (appropriately enough, since the topos of Atlantis is, by nature, never 
directly approachable): first, to their allegorical pretext, the Platonic accounts 
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of Atlantis in the Critias and the Timaeus; and secondly, to the novel’s more 
general treatment of the poets’ relation to the polity. Only by means of these 
two detours can one find a suitable path to approach the allegories of chapters 
3, and 9. 


Atlantis in Plato’s Critias and Timaeus 


The Critias and Timaeus elaborate the oldest and most extensive accounts of 
Atlantis in Western literature. The two dialogues, which are generally con- 
sidered Plato’s last, read as a single, continuous narrative. 

The Critias takes place on the evening after the Republic. As the dialogue 
opens, Socrates greets his friends and agrees briefly to review the previous 
night's discussion. As he impatiently redraws the outline of his ideal state, 
it becomes obvious that Socrates is in haste. He mentions the poets whom 
he slandered the previous night only briefly, and waxes metaphorical only 
when he compares his beautiful state, the Kallipolis, to a fine painting or 
sleeping animal, which he now desires to hear realized or awakened in a 
great war. Dressed for a party, Socrates does not want to talk tonight, but to 
listen. He closes his encore by setting the stage for the Republic’s afterpiece, 
and abruptly hands over the dialogue to his friends: 


I should like, before proceeding further, to tell you how I feel about the 
state we have described. I might compare myself to a person who, upon 
beholding beautiful animals either created by the painter’s art, or, better 
still, alive but at rest, is seized with a desire to see them in motion or en- 
gaged in some struggle or conflict to which their forms appear suited— 
this is my feeling about the state we have described. There are conflicts 
all cities undergo, and I should like to hear someone tell how our own 
city carried on a struggle against her neighbors, how she went out to 
war in a becoming manner, and how she proved herself worthy of her 
training and education by the greatness of her actions and the magna- 
nimity of her words in dealing with other cities in war. [. . .] You 
conferred together and agreed to entertain me today, as I had enter- 
tained you last night, with a feast of discourse. Here I am in festive 
array, and no man can be more ready for the promised banquet. (Tim- 
aeus 19b-c.)® 


Socrates’ friends are eager to please him, and Critias claims to have hit 
upon a way to surpass his wishes: 


Then listen, Socrates, to a tale which, though strange, is certainly true, 
having been attested by Solon [. . .]. I will tell an old-world story that I 
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heard from an aged man, for [my grandfather] Critias, was, as he said, 
nearly ninety years of age at the time of telling it, and I was about 
ten. [. ..] There were of old, he said, great and marvelous actions of the 
Athenian city, which have passed into oblivion through the lapse of 
time and the destruction of mankind, and one in particular, greater than 
all the rest. This we will now rehearse. (Timaeus 20d—21a) 


Critias justifies his choice of material with the startling claim that the state 
described by Socrates in the Republic merely copies the historically earlier 
Athens he will now describe: 


The city and the citizens, which you yesterday described to us in fiction, 
we will now transfer to the world of reality. It will be the ancient city of 
Athens, and we shall suppose that the citizens whom you imagined are 
our veritable ancestors. [. . .] They will perfectly harmonize, and there 
will be no inconsistency in saying that the citizens of your republic are 
these ancient Athenians. (Timaeus 26c—d) 


Socrates’ friend claims that his philosophical or fictional republic faithfully 
copies an actual Athens that really did wage a momentous war—against 
Atlantis. Critias explains that the story of Atlantis was preserved by an 
Egyptian priest at Sais, who had himself first heard it in a foreign tongue and 
with different proper names. The priest of Sais told it to Solon, who finally 
brought it back to Athens, where it was told to one of Critias’ ancestors, who 
passed it down through the generations. Critias, who heard it as a child, 
claims still to possess a written account of it. 

If Plato ever completed the battle scene, it has now been lost, and Socrates’ 
spirited republic must forever hold itself in reserve for a battle that, after 
repeated deferrals, never takes place. Timaeus is the first to postpone it while 
he expounds the cosmogony that fills the dialogue bearing his name. Then 
his friend begins the evocation of Atlantis known as the Critias. Critias tells 
how Atlantis was founded by the union of Poseidon with a mortal, describes 
its terrain, customs, and rituals, and traces its growth to the dawn of empire. 
His story picks up momentum as he tells how Zeus convened the gods of 
Olympus to lay a great judgment upon the city, and the chief of the gods, 
speaking from the center of the earth, says—nothing. Zeus says nothing, nor 
does Socrates nor any of his companions, for this last Socratic dialogue 
breaks off abruptly at the point Zeus is about to speak. 

Because the judgment of Zeus vanishes into whiteness at the end of the 
Socratic dialogues, the Republic’s war with Atlantis presents itself, in a sense, 
as submerged or subterranean from the start. Yet the attack of Atlantis is 
already underway in the Timaeus’ confusions of a “lost” story with a written 
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account, of philosophy with fiction, of an original and its copy, and of the 
ideal and the historical. This is, perhaps, how it must be: a myth from the 
land of magic cannot openly confront the political ideal of reason—neither in 
Plato’s, nor in Hardenberg’s text. 


The Poet as Citizen 


If Heinrich von Afterdingen enters into a philosophical exchange with the 
Republic on the nature of politics, it begins by elaborating arguments in 
defense of poetry against the well-known changes leveled at it by Socrates. 
Not all of Afterdingen’s political analyses are wrapped in the veil of allegory, 
and jmuch of the novel’s dialogue simply describes the poets’ rightful place in 
society. After all, one would expect the novelistic education of a young poet 
in the late eighteenth century to include some reasonable instruction about 
the poets’ civic virtue/ Hardenberg has learned a great deal from his readers’ 
reactions in the past three years. This time, he will give them something 
the¥ can understand. 

The novel indicates its self-reflexive apology for poetry in Heinrich’s most 
uncanny experience in the novel, which occurs when one of his mentors tells 
him that the book he is in is devoted to poetry’s praises. The scene takes 
place—again, with Platonic allusion—toward the end of the cave episode in 
chapter 5. Heinrich and his companions are visiting a hermit who, like 
Socrates’ philosopher-king, had formerly left the cave in order to rule, and 
later returned to it. The hermit leads his visitors on a tour of the cave, but 
Heinrich stays behind to leaf through his old poems and chronicles. The 
illustrations of a curiously incomplete volume no sooner catch the boy’s eye 
than Heinrich, utterly bewildered, recognizes himself and his loved ones 
among the book’s pictures. Sorely embarrassed, he abruptly shuts the book 
upon his companions’ return, but soon finds himself unable to refrain from 
asking about its contents. The old hermit slyly answers: 


“It is a long time since I read it,” said the hermit. “I can no longer 
exactly remember its contents. As far as I know, it is a novel about the 
wondrous fortunes of a poet, in which poesy is presented and praised in 
its various relations. The conclusion is missing from this manuscript.” 
(I, 625 / H, 91) 


That Heinrich can find the history of his future, or that the text can present 
itself as a foreign book (written “in Provencal”), should not be too surprising 
in a novel where one of the characters later sings, “I found myself only froma 
distance, / The past and future’s reminiscence.”” When memories can precede 
experience, and stories their realizations, Heinrich von Afterdingen can come 
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across a copy of Heinrich von Afterdingen (with or without italics) within 
Heinrich von Afterdingen.® The boy’s sudden, “wondrous shame” (wunder- 
liche Scham) in the cave marks a magical break in the temporality of repre- 
sentation, a moment of self-consciousness when the novel promises—with 
some reservation—to present and praise poetry “in its various relations.” 

One does not need to go far to see some truth in the hermit’s words, for 
Heinrich von Afterdingen initiates its praise of poetry even before the novel 
proper, in its verse “dedication” (Zueignung). Where Socrates banishes the 
poets, Heinrich von Afterdingen reinstates them with the traditional bow to 
the Muse. The dedication’s opening lines invoke the Muse by thanking her 
for awakening the poet's “noble art,” and its repetition of the word “noble” 
(der edele Trieb, die edele Kunst) underscores poetry’s successful integration 
in a social hierarchy from the novel's beginning (if not still earlier, from its 
title with the aristocratic von). Yet already, another side of the poet's craft 
seems briefly to emerge, as the dedication’s second half recalls the blessings 
of “song’s secret powers” (des Gesangs geheime Macht). While the novel 
thus takes a stance in favor of poets and poetry from the beginning, it also 
hints at a “power” that is not simply social, but—and here one senses a 
motivation for the hermit’s slyness—“secret.” 

Within the novel, Heinrich encounters many outspoken admirers of po- 
etry, the two most prominent of these being the merchants who accompany 
him and his mother on their trip to Augsburg, and the poet Klingsohr, his 
friend and teacher after their arrival. Their conversations with Heinrich, 
which introduce to boy to poetry and fire his ambition to become a poet, 
contain the novel’s most direct and open praise of poetry. 

Klingsohr, an advisor to Heinrich’s kind and wealthy uncle, is the single 
clearest exponent of poetry within the novel. He is himself a poet, and his 
words to Heinrich have invariably—and naively—been taken as Harden- 
berg’s final statements on the social function of poetry.’ His lesson to Hein- 
rich fills most of the two chapters leading to his long fairy tale, and its 
setting, on a hill overlooking the city, is rich in allusion from the New 
Testament to Rousseau, as well as the Phaedrus and Republic. For just as 
Socrates’ political dialogue takes place outside the polis near its suburban 
port, Klingsohr speaks of his profession’s relation to the city from a vantage 
point outside it, a position from which he is able to reply implicitly to Soc- 
rates’ famous objections to the poets’ character, reasonableness, and utility 
in the state. 

Klingsohr quickly recognizes the boy’s poetic abilities and sets about his 
education as a poet. Talented and clever, Klingsohr speaks eloquently to 
Heinrich of the poet's assimilation in the city. He wastes no words to argue 
that the city should harbor poets, but proceeds on the premise that cities 
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simply do contain them. He stresses the poets’ need of the city and urges 
Heinrich to learn as much as he can about life’s practicalities. He particularly 
admonishes him to avoid the rash enthusiasm and morbid preoccupation 
with self that is typical of younger poets: 


I cannot sufficiently urge you laboriously and diligently to cultivate 
your understanding, your natural drive to know how everything hap- 
pens and hangs together sequentially]. . .| . Enthusiasm without under- 
standing is useless and dangerous[. . .| . The young poet cannot be cool 
and thoughtful enough. (I, 281 / H, 108f.) 


Klingsohr stresses that the poet’s recognition of natural law follows from his 
own lawfulness. His argument, which elaborates on the poet’s character, 
responds to an often repeated Socratic objection even more directly than that 
of Aristotle (whose silence—like that of Klingsohr—about permitting poets 
in the state is one of his Politics’ most politic gestures). In the Poetics, Aris- 
totle defends the poets by deflecting their banishment onto the field of 
dangerous emotion: his exposition of the benefits of catharsis upon the body 
politic turns poetry’s unreasonable and emotional force into a source of good 
for the state. Klingsohr returns from an Aristotelian and post-Aristotelian 
defense of poetry’s good effects to a guarantee of its production as well. 
Where Socrates claims that confused poets undermine civic virtue with con- 
fused and baleful stories, Klingsohr defends the reasonableness of the poet as 
well as the calm, bright “Enlightenment” of his craft. 

Klingsohr insists that a true poet must be not only reasonable but knowl- 
edgeable. He edifies his student by explaining how the poet is both practical 
and industrious, more concerned with the study of his excellent craft and 
those of his fellow citizens than with any pleasure afforded by the mere 
exercise of his imagination: 


Nothing is more needful for the poet than insight into the nature of 
every occupation, acquaintance with the means to attain every end, and 
the presence of mind to select the most fitting means according to time 
and circumstance[. . .| . Poetry should be carried on primarily as a rigor- 
ous art. As mere enjoyment it ceases to be poetry. (I, 282 / H, 108-10) 


Klingsohr’s argument about the knowledge and rigors of poetry reinforces 
itself through its very elaboration. As a strict, logical craft, poetry fulfills the 
traditional Socratic criterion for any activity that claims to be based on 
knowledge: its ability to be taught. Socrates argues that poets do not really 
possess knowledge because they cannot explain their craft nor instruct others 
in it. Klingsohr refutes the argument by doing both: himself a poet, he speaks 
knowledgeably about poetry while teaching it to a pupil. 
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One of Socrates’ last and most famous arguments in the Republic is his 
assertion that poets make fictions only because they cannot make anything 
of more value. After having argued that the poets’ unreasonableness harms 
the polis, Socrates concludes his attack by demanding their expulsion on the 
grounds of their sheer uselessness. Since artistic representation is twice 
removed from the real, a copy of a copy, no one would willingly choose to be 
an artist if he knew better: 


Do you suppose that if a man were able to make both, the thing to be 
imitated and the phantom, he would permit himself to be serious about 
the crafting of phantoms and set this at the head of his own life as the 
best thing he has? (Republic 599a) 


Klingsohr’s lesson to Heinrich has thus far mobilized Enlightened responses 
for Socrates’ objections to the poets’ character, reasonableness, and knowl- 
edge. Heinrich, in agreeing with his master, adds a detail from his own life 
that disproves Socrates’ final charge of uselessness. He moves the conversa- 
tion with Klingsohr to its close by praising skillfulness (Geschicklichkeit) and 
telling of his own skill: 


I have stood with quiet interest in my father’s workshop and been happy 
when I could help him accomplish something skillful. Skillfulness has 
an especially invigorating charm, and it is true that consciousness of 
skill provides a more lasting and distinct enjoyment than that overflow- 
ing feeling of an incomprehensible, exuberant glory. (I, 282 / H, 109f.) 


Heinrich has often helped his father in the small workshop that lies within 
the family’s house. At home with skill, Heinrich uses his own experience to 
illustrate Klingsohr’s claims that practical skills prepare the poet for his 
vocation. 

Heinrich’s conversation with Klingsohr, his sole encounter in the novel 
with a poet, instructs him concretely about the poet's craft. Klingsohr tells 
his pupil about the knowledge and practicality of the poets, and about their 
productive interaction with the city. He champions their reasonableness, 
their avoidance of excess, and their familiarity with the workings of the 
city—the virtues he needs as advisor to Heinrich’s rich uncle. His arguments 
fulfill specifically Socratic demands on the poets and justify their presence in 
society by showing how their Enlightened self-interest promotes the general 
welfare. 

Yet Klingsohr recognizes from the beginning that his pupil does not come 
to him completely untaught. In complimenting Heinrich on his account of 
the trip to Augsburg, Klingsohr acknowledges that the boy has already 
acquired some knowledge of poetry: 
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“Your account of the journey,” said Klingsohr, “provided me with a 
pleasant entertainment last night. I observed very well that the spirit of 
poesy is your friendly attendant. Your travelling companions have im- 
perceptibly become its voice.” (I, 283 / H, 111) 


Klingsohr is a practical advisor to the wealthy, and he appreciates business- 
men as promoters of the arts. No snob, he draws attention to the way that 
Heinrich’s conversation about poetry with the merchants constitutes the 
first lesson of his poetic education in the novel. 

The merchants’ conversation with Heinrich falls neatly—too neatly—into 
line with the hermit’s claim that Heinrich von Afterdingen discusses and 
edifies poetry. They assume “the voice” of poetry, as Klingsohr says, in three 
ways. First, poetry announces itself in their very manner of speaking. A 
chorus of honorable citizens, they deliver their highly stylized talk—which 
has all the wit and polish of Hardenberg’s late prose style—in unison. Sec- 
ond, the merchants relate the novel's first two fictions—the story of a legen- 
dary bard and the story of Atlantis—both of which mention the power of 
poetry. Third, the merchants introduce their two stories with a brief account 
of poets in legendary times. 

Thoroughly sociable, the merchants break the ice in the carriage by help- 
ing Heinrich’s mother picture the delights of Swabia to their young compan- 
ion, who seems to be growing moody on his first trip away from home. 
Before describing the charms of southern girls, these traveling salesmen 
provide a polite account of Heinrich’s mother’s native city. They praise Augs- 
burg as an ideal place to work, a model of cooperation between the arts and 
commerce: 


“You do well to take your son back there,” they said. “The customs of 
your native land are milder and more agreeable. The people know how 
to promote the useful without despising the pleasant. Everybody tries 
to satisfy his needs in a social and charming manner. The merchant thus 
fares well and is honored. The arts and crafts increase and honor one 
another; the industrious person finds work easier because it provides 
him a variety of amenities[. . .] . The more diligently the days are spent 
in the pursuit of gain, the more exclusively are the nights devoted to the 
charming pleasures of the fine arts and social intercourse.” (I, 205f. / 
H, 27) 


According to the merchants who work and flourish there, poetry helps the 
city run profitably and smoothly. Like little Fable in “Klingsohr’s Fairy Tale,” 
who restores a lively traffic to the streets (auf den Strafen war ein lebhaftes 
Verkehr; I, 310), the poets invigorate the citizenry for its labors. The poets’ 
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diversions and the merchants’ industry, which divide the day between them- 
selves, have each found their rightful time and place in society. 

The merchants are especially grateful to the poets for stories to help pass 
the time (die Zeit zu verkiirzen; I, 205), and they recount two of these stories 
to Heinrich during the idle hours of their business trip. By way of introduc- 
tion, the merchants praise poetry as the handmaiden of business in present 
circumstances, and then acknowledge it as the legendary source of natural 
and social order. Like Klingsohr, they recognize Heinrich’s promise as a poet, 
and they assure him of his profession’s respectability by invoking the legen- 
dary poets with which it began. They tell Heinrich about old stories in which 
the poets were men of great power who brought law and order to nature and 
its creatures: 


“We are informed by travelers, who heard these legends from common 
folk in lands of the present Greek empire, that in primeval times there 
were supposed to have been poets who, by the strange sound of marve- 
lous instruments, awakened the secret life of the woods and the spirits 
hidden in trees; who aroused the dead seed of plants in deserts and 
waste places and called forth blooming gardens; who tamed ferocious 
animals, accustomed wild men to order and morality, and aroused gen- 
tle inclinations and the arts of peace in them; who transformed raging 
floods into mild waters; and who swept even the most dead stones into 
regular dance rhythms. They are supposed to have been at once proph- 
ets and priests, lawgivers and doctors[. . .] . Only thereafter, according to 
the legend, are the order, the manifold sounds, and the particular sym- 
pathies of nature supposed to have entered into it; whereas before, 
everything was wild, disorderly, and hostile.” (I, 211 / H, 33) 


These legends, which allude broadly to Greek mythology, and which circu- 
late among the common folk and businessmen in modern society, figure 
Hardenberg’s post-Fichtean epistemology in a popularly understandable, 
mythic narrative. Before a “marvelous” poetry arrives on the scene, “every- 
thing” lacks order. The primeval poets then organize, successively, natural 
vegetation, animals, and men, the last of which they raise to the level of 
culture and morals. Finally, after having civilized men, they turn nature to 
human use on a grand scale. In brief, the cosmic order, civilization, science, 
and industry all owe their origin to the primeval poets, who embodied all 
professions in one. In other words, the businessmen of Heinrich von After- 
dingen naively endow poetry with all the powers implied in Hardenberg’s 
largest sense for the word “Poesie.” 

Klingsohr’s characterization of the merchants as speakers for poetry 
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proves itself quite apt, for in lending their voices to poetry, they permit it to 
sing its own praises. They stress its usefulness to business and exemplify the 
mutual respect between poetry and commerce. Their speech, which opens 
their young listener’s ears to the power and benevolence of the legendary 
bards, constitutes the most dramatic example of Heinrich von Afterdingen’s 
tribute to the poets. 

There is, however, another side to their excessive praise. The ancient times 
described in the businessmen’s narrative are now long gone, and the sup- 
posedly hostile chaos tamed by the bards lies safely behind present-day 
Augsburg. The poet, who in the past combined a plurality of now specialized 
professions, plies a more humble trade in modern, organized Swabia, where 
“money, work, and goods produce each other in swift circles, and the country 
and cities flourish” (I, 206 / H, 27). As the businessmen have already made 
clear, the modern poet merely entertains and refreshes the citizenry for 
industry. 

The novel’s narrator briefly addresses this issue of the poets’ present 
activity in his comments at the beginning of chapter 6, the last thematic 
exposition in support of the hermit’s claims for Heinrich von Afterdingen’s 
praise of poetry. The narrator’s extended psychological comparison of the 
poets with today’s more active men, whom he calls “heroes” (die Helden), 
explains the character and work of poets in a society that no longer needs 
them to impose order upon a vanished chaos. Less active in worldly affairs 
than “people born to carry on trade and business” (Menschen, die zum Han- 
deln, zur Geschaftigkeit geboren sind), and less powerful than the legendary 
bards, contemporary poets turn their energies first of all upon themselves. In 
a passage reflecting Hardenberg’s Pietistic background, the narrator insists 
on the modern poets’ gentleness and humility: 


It is different with those calm, unknown people whose world is in their 
soul, whose activity is contemplation, whose life is a gentle cultivation 
of their inner powers. No restlessness drives them outward. Modest 
possessions content them, and the immeasurable drama around them 
does not tempt them to play a role in it themselves]. . .] . Great and 
complex affairs would disturb them. A simple life is their lot. (I, 266 / 


H, 93) 


Poets aren’t what they used to be. Having withdrawn from the busy stage of 
the political, historical, and economic drama, they are modest, quiet, and 
simple. The modern poets’ work retains only the barest trace of that begun 
by their illustrious predecessors, for instead of heroically founding order, 
their pastoral mission only reinforces the established order: 
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These rare migrants are the poets, who sometimes wander through our 
dwellings, and everywhere renew the old, honorable office of mankind 
and its earliest gods: the stars, springtime, love, fortune, fertility, health, 
and cheerfulness. (I, 267 / H, 94) 


No longer prophets or priests, the poets are mere ministers; no longer law- 
givers or doctors, they are nurses tending our health. More spiritual advisors 
than worldly achievers, the poets bring out the best in the citizenry, and the 
narrator reminds us that “the songs of the poets not infrequently awaken 
heroic courage in youthful hearts” (I, 267 / H, 94). Today the poets renew 
the strength of the citizens and their faith in the existing order, while they 
themselves avoid “the swift whirl of events” (die raschen Wirbel) that they 
quietly help foster. They are like the humble miners about whom Heinrich 
learns in chapter 5, whose work yields the gold for the king’s crown and 
scepter, but whose satisfaction precludes any attempt to reserve the gold for 
their private gain. 


The old hermit has, it seems, a better memory than he admits. Although it 
has been a long time since he read the manuscript, he speaks truly in describ- 
ing Heinrich von Afterdingen as a book wherein “poesy is presented and 
praised in its manifold relations.” After its dedication recalls the Muse from 
her unwarranted exile, its successive chapters parade poetry’s outspoken 
admirers across pages that, column upon column, welcome her back to the 
city and thank her for her benevolence. Hardenberg repeatedly undermines 
any grounds for the poets’ expulsion with characters that attest to their 
virtue, utility, knowledge, and reason. Not enemies to the state, the poets are 
its benefactors and progenitors. Not parasites, they are providers of solace 
and refreshment. Not corruptors of civility or civic virtue with improbable, 
confused, and terrifying tales, they are the makers of heroes, engineers of 
peace and tranquility in rigorous pursuit of their craft. Helpers with innova- 
tion when necessary, they retire in times of peace and prosperity. More than 
conservative, the contemporary miner-poets are ideologues who work to 
renew the existing order. 
Or are they? 


The Poet as Subversive 


In chapter 5, when the old miner suggests to the inn’s other patrons that 
they make a moonlight expedition to the nearby cave, most of them are 
reluctant to go. The townspeople have heard strange stories about this cave, 
and some claim to have heard eerie singing emanating from within. The 
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miner quickly puts their fears to rest. “But a singing spirit would certainly be 
a benevolent one,” he says laughingly, and nobody disagrees (I, 251 / H, 76). 
Apparently none of these provincials ever heard of the Sirens, and their 
dumb naiveté suggests that readers of the novel should be more careful 
about believing so readily in any singer or poet’s benevolence. Hardenberg 
sprinkled his writings with sharp criticisms of the “Philistinism” and “En- 
lightenment” of his day, and it would surely be strange if he were to let 
traveling salesmen and a professional poet speak directly on his behalf. Be- 
sides, if a narrator presents poets as ideologues, their presentations of them- 
selves may present—or mask—some kind of ideology, too. 

The purely formal aspects of the merchants’ and Klingsohr’s talks with 
Heinrich render suspect any easy identification of their views with those of 
the boy, much less of Hardenberg. After all, the merchants and Klingsohr are 
involved in dialogues with Heinrich, who is clearly the sole protagonist and 
centrally poetic figure of the novel. In speaking to Heinrich they must con- 
stantly respond to his questions and comments, not all of which voice naive 
agreement. Their dialogues (like those of Plato) take place in elaborately 
contrived settings, and the statements made within them are modified by 
their contexts, including the course of argument and the novel’s further 
portrayal of the participants. Drama was hardly Hardenberg’s strong suit, 
but his careful elaboration of conversations in the novel should preclude the 
hasty acceptance of anyone’s statements on poetry—even Klingsohr’s—as 
Hardenberg’s last word. 


Although he speaks eloquently of the poet’s moral elevation, Klingsohr 
cuts a questionable figure as the mouthpiece of poetic virtue. Introduced 
as a “poet,” he demonstrates scant claim to the title, for aside from the 
fairy tale—composed by him years ago, and greeted now as a rarity—he 
produces only a single poem in the entire novel. Dignified and moralis- 
tic when alone with Heinrich—his daughter’s suitor—Klingsohr comports 
himself more unreservedly in mixed company, where a risqué drinking 
song reflects poorly on the poet’s virtue by procuring him less dignified 
gratifications. 

At old Schwaning’s party for his friends and newly arrived visitors, Kling- 
sohr and his host entertain them with loud songs addressed to the young 
women among the company. Schwaning, who sings first, assumes the voice 
of a girl to bemoan the parental suppression of sexual desire. Typical in the 
poem, its second verse runs: 


Our parents impose interdictions 
Against our full hearts’ contradictions. 
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To break forbidden fruit we strain, 

We're driven now by yearning’s pain: 
With sweet young boys we would be blest, 
To hold them tight against our breast. 

(I, 272-74 / H, 99-101) 


Everyone laughs at the old man’s recollection of civilization and its discon- 
tents, and, at the end of the song, a group of girls presses through the crowd 
with wreaths for the two singers. Quick to accept his cue, Klingsohr promises 
the embarrassed young ladies that he will betray none of their “secrets,” and 
breaks into a song about the poets. Its conclusion, however, demonstrates 
that Klingsohr knows how to turn a quick profit as well as any traveling 
salesman: 


God gave the poets a special right 
To every pretty mouth in sight; 
And so that none can now decline, 
Tonight I stake my claim in rhyme! 
(I, 275 / H, 102) 


The two old friends work well together: Schwaning’s song mocks the limits 
of polite restraint just long enough for Klingsohr to transgress them. Al- 
though they squeal and resist, all the girls at the party must kiss the wily old 
“poet.” In his drinking song Klingsohr invokes an extraordinary social priv- 
ilege (Vorrecht) that Heinrich, who again feels “ashamed,” later declines to 
use himself. Although he parts company with Klingsohr’s use of poetry, 
Heinrich could not have asked for a craftier teacher of the poet's craft. 
Klingsohr’s small and seemingly innocent sexual transgression touches a 
point of extreme importance in traditional political theory, for which the 
social regulation of sexual activity always looms prominently." In Faith and 
Love, Hardenberg employed marriage as a privileged metaphor for the state, 
and in this scene from his novel the interrelation of sex, society, and politics 
is again at play. One should not forget that Heinrich, a moody adolescent 
away from home, is falling in love for the first time. In the carriage a few 
days earlier, the merchants had described the allure of Augsburg girls to him, 
and narrated a tale about the adventures of a young couple and their illegiti- 
mate child. In Hardenberg’s “romantic” novel, the spectacle of Klingsohr’s 
stolen kisses constitutes more than an amusing interlude, for it contrasts 
with the loving, reciprocal kiss of Mathilde and Heinrich which soon follows 
it at the party. In its seemingly innocent way, Klingsohr’s song demonstrates 
the power of poetry to coerce or outwit the naive and the powerless, and 
Heinrich explicitly refrains from using poetry in this fashion when the 
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flirtatious Veronika, after having kissed Klingsohr, walks straight up to him 
and asks, “It’s nice to be a poet, isn’t it?” (I, 276 / H 103). Although agitated, 
Heinrich waits to share a kiss with the girl he loves, in a scene whose 
importance is underscored by having Schwaning’s party break up precisely 
at the moment when Heinrich and Mathilde, who are dancing together, 
finally kiss one another. The contrasting kisses indicate that although they 
may be, the poets are not always on the side of faith and love. 


While Klingsohr’s stolen kisses discreetly undermine his assurance of the 
poets’ virtue, the testimony of the merchants raises even more serious ques- 
tions about it. Although they praise the legendary bards, narrate two fine 
stories to Heinrich, and recognize his promise as a poet, they do so, by their 
own admission, in utter ignorance of poetry. Before launching into their tale 
of the legendary bards, they confess, “Admittedly, we have never bothered 
ourselves about the poets’ secrets, even though we listened to their songs 
with pleasure” (I, 209 / H, 30). Their further observations attest to a vague 
and abstract understanding of poetry, in which they can find nothing tangi- 
ble: “There is nothing of the art of poetry to be met with anywhere exter- 
nally. Nor does this art work with tools or hands; the eye and the ear perceive 
nothing of it” (I, 209f. / H, 31). The merchants not only fail to understand 
the artistic medium they enjoy, they fail even to recognize its existence. They 
conceive of poetry as a pure abstraction, and any little they might have 
inadvertently learned in order to relate their two tales, they hardly remem- 
ber, their memories obscured by intoxication and business: “About these 
poems we heard we can tell you little because the pleasure and intoxication 
of the moment make it difficult to recall much, and because incessant busi- 
ness details have wiped out a great deal” (I, 210 / H, 32). The merchants may, 
as Klingsohr says, become the “voice” of poetry, but in this case, poetry’s 
ventriloquism has operated with dummies, or in Hardenberg’s terms, sheer 
“philistines.” 

The merchants’ dialogue with Heinrich often revolves around misun- 
derstandings and disagreements. The merchants’ opinions—especially their 
thinly veiled contempt for his former mentor, the court chaplain—often 
displease the boy, who disagrees with them almost rudely on this point. After 
cutting short their aspersions on his teacher with a curt “But... ,” Heinrich 
expresses his admiration for the chaplain as someone who does not simply 
seek his own “profit” (Vortheil) with a “deluded shrewdness” (geblendete 
Klugheit)—terms of clear rebuke for these self-satisfied businessmen. Even 
the merchant's recognition of Heinrich’s poetic abilities has a cutting edge, 
which opens into one of the novel’s more amusing moments. After hearing 
Heinrich’s defense of his mentor, and some of his own thoughts on poetic 
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intuition, they tactfully respond, “We gladly admit that we are unable to 
follow your chain of thought,” adding in their next breath, “It seems to us 
you have a talent for poetry” (I, 208 / H, 30). 

When read in dramatic context, the conversation of the merchants appears 
rather improbable as Hardenberg’s final pronouncement on the social func- 
tion of poetry. Heinrich’s replies suggest the limitations of the merchants’ 
petit-bourgeois aesthetics, which the novel situates as a specific ideology, and 
manipulates for different effects. In one sense, the merchants’ tale of the 
legendary poets exemplifies a vulgar understanding of Romantic “poesie” as 
the ultimate principle of natural and social order. In another, the novel criti- 
cizes it as a self-serving ideology that interprets all social function in terms 
of commerce (poetry as bourgeois entertainment—culinary art). Finally, the 
fact that the merchants’ opinions have been mistaken so often for those of 
Hardenberg himself suggests their third function in the novel: through the 
conversation of the merchants, Hardenberg proposes a petit-bourgeois jus- 
tification of art for his petit-bourgeois readers, whom he simultaneously 
mocks for the benefit of “initiates.” 

The praise of poetry voiced by Klingsohr and the merchants within Hein- 
rich von Afterdingen serves less to justify poetry than to contextualize vari- 
ous popular means of its justification. Klingsohr’s celebration of poetry's 
utility and virtue is undercut by the actual uses to which he puts it. The 
merchants’ description of poetry is put forth, quite simply, by and for phi- 
listines, and at their expense. Both apologists inadvertently demonstrate a 
potentially dangerous side to poetry, its participation in a subversiveness left 
implicit in the merchants’ characterization of poetry as the receptacle of 
ancient discord: “Discord appeared only in the ancient legends as a bygone 
enemy of man” (I, 214 / H, 37). Discord may supposedly be “bygone,” but 
poetry threatens to make it reappear. The merchants, those “heroes” and 
good citizens, harbor an underminer in their midst. Seduced by the poet into 
permitting what pass for mere eccentricities, they have become unwitting 
accomplices in the conservation of discord. 


Arion and Atlantis 


The discrediting of Klingsohr and the merchants’ testimony complicates the 
hermit’s claim for the novel’s “praise” of poetry. Insofar as its characters 
praise poetry, so too, in a sense, does the novel; but insofar as dubious 
contexts undermine this praise, the novel renders it problematic. The novel 
both displays and destabilizes Klingsohr’s assurances of the poet's virtue, as 
well as the merchants’ tributes to their social role. Such elaborate gestures 
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are, however, typical of Hardenberg’s writings, which always complicate 
issues of origin, virtue, and social function. It would, indeed, be more sur- 
prising if Hardenberg’s “political novel” were to exhaust itself in the opin- 
ions of traveling salesmen and a professional poet. 

The two stories written by Hardenberg when he made reference to his 
political novel are more promising sources. Related second-hand, and almost 
unconsciously by the merchants, both tales are rich in allusion to Greek 
myth, and respond so specifically to the Republic that their purposeful elabo- 
ration against the Platonic text is hardly questionable. The two stories pres- 
ent contrasting test-cases, both of which respond to Socrates’ famous ban- 
ishment of the poets from his ideal state: the first examines the result of such 
an expulsion, and the second, the effects of poetry on politics. 

The first story, introduced by the merchants’ preamble on the legendary 
bards, narrates the adventures of one such poet, who is forcibly ejected from 
a ship at sea and miraculously saved by a creature that carries him to shore. 
Its source is Herodotus’ Histories (I 23f.), where it follows a number of 
anecdotes about runaway princesses (the crucial event in the merchants’ 
second tale) and precedes a narration of Solon’s life (including his visit to 
Egypt). Hardenberg changes the story from Herodotus’ version in two 
crucial respects. First, the bard, named Arion and introduced as the inventor 
of the dithyramb in the Histories, becomes more of an Orpheus figure under 
Hardenberg’s pen, which changes him into the legendary forefather of all 
poets, possessed with magical powers to charm animals and animate objects. 
Secondly, the sailors who force him overboard in Herodotus’ tale return 
safely to port and face justice there, but in Hardenberg’s version they be- 
come shipwrecked. 

The story in both versions centers around the bard’s miraculous escape on 
a dolphin’s back, a detail to which Socrates alludes in Book 5 of the Republic, 
which begins with his mock arrest by Glaucon, Adeimantus, and Thrasy- 
machus. Pressed by them into elaborating the role of women in the state, 
Socrates replies, “Then we too must swim and try to save ourselves from the 
argument, hoping that some dolphin might take us on his back or for some 
other unusual rescue” (Republic 453d). Socrates refers to this miraculous 
escape only under great duress, and when Adeimantus presses him again in 
Book 6 (487d) with the charge of the philosopher’s subversiveness or use- 
lessness—the very charges preferred against the poets—he escapes in a most 
unusual and poetic way. In the philosopher’s defense Socrates invokes the 
famous image of the ship and the navigator (488a—8gc), an allegory for 
which Herodotus’ tale may also be the source, if not as clearly as for Harden- 
berg’s account. In Socrates’ version of story, the navigator of the ship serves 
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as a figure for the philosopher within the state. Although he is best qualified 
to guide the ship, he cannot convince the sailors of his skill, and they dismiss 
him as a “stargazer, a prater, and useless to them.” Soon, his shipmates fight 
among themselves for mastery of the ship, and some are possibly thrown 
overboard. The sailors’ lust for power and their inability to discern the 
rightful navigator result in disorder, injustice, and violence aboard ship. 

Hardenberg conflates the stories by Herodotus and Plato. In his tale, com- 
mercial sailors envious of the bard’s riches determine to throw him over- 
board and steal his treasures. When they menace him, the bard asks only to 
be allowed a swan song. Mindful of his powers, the sailors stop up their ears 
with wax before letting him begin. His song stirs the compassion of all 
nature, and when he finishes, he leaps from ship before the sailors can lay 
hands on him. Saved by a friendly animal, he safely reaches his destination. 
When the struggle of the crew over his riches finally sinks the ship, the 
bard’s treasures are restored to him by sea creatures. 

Hardenberg’s version of the story responds sharply to Socrates’ banish- 
ment of the poets from the state. For Socrates, the navigator is the most fit 
steersman, just as the philosopher is the most fit ruler. Hardenberg, who 
remains closer to Herodotus in using the figure of a bard instead of Socrates’ 
navigator/philosopher, makes no such claim for the poet, who is simply a 
passenger in transit. In Socrates’ tale, the navigator/philosopher is under- 
estimated and ignored by men hungry for power. Hardenberg’s bard also 
goes unheard, but not because he is considered a fool by the sailors: they fear 
the power of his song. In brief, where Socrates wishes to install the philoso- 
pher as ruler, Hardenberg seeks only to maintain the poet on board; and 
where the philosopher is stupidly or greedily ignored, the poet is malevo- 
lently attacked. 

Hardenberg’s demand that the poets be allowed to remain in the state is 
not merely offered in a spirit of tolerance, and his most pointed response to 
Plato lies in the conclusion of his tale. According to Socrates, the neglect or 
abuse of the philosopher leads to constant injustice within the state. Plato 
here remains close to Herodotus, who keeps the ship afloat and has justice 
done to the sailors in the misery of their own wrongdoing. Hardenberg 
concludes the story quite differently. Seeing trouble coming, his bard defers 
his capture and leaps to safety—not into the sea, but into a strange “abyss” 
(Abgrund), thus avoiding harm through withdrawal into a mysterious, un- 
explained place (a prefiguration of Atlantis). Most importantly, Hardenberg 
has the ship sink after the poet’s ejection. The change in plot constitutes the 
sharpest possible reply to Socrates’ decree of the poet’s banishment from the 
state. Hardenberg turns the classic rejection of Socrates’ expulsion—the sim- 
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ple assumption of Aristotle (and Klingsohr) that no state exists without 
poets—into a counterthreat: if you banish the poets, the state will fall. 


It might seem that the merchants’ second story solves this problem with a 
simple inversion: the best state would be permeated by poetry and would 
thus be a “poetic” state. This is certainly how critics have always read the 
tale, which supposedly elaborates Hardenberg’s own myth of the ideal state, 
a golden age or paradise on earth where the poets rule and perfection reigns. 
In view of Hardenberg’s invariably ironic treatment of such topoi in his 
other works (which critics have also generally failed to sense), and the more 
suspect side of poets betrayed in Klingsohr, such a reading is doubtful, and 
the Atlantis story, for all its prettiness, is actually rather sinister. Its subject is 
one of the greatest political calamities: an act of high treason that leads to a 
bastard’s usurpation of the crown. 

Briefly summarized, the story runs as follows. An old widower king of 
legendary descent is surrounded and advised by poets. The only problem in 
this seemingly earthly paradise is that no suitor worthy of the king’s only 
child, a princess of great beauty, can be found. One day, the princess wanders 
onto the nearby estate of an old man and his son. The two young people fall 
in love, and the next day, after the princess returns for a piece of jewelry she 
had inadvertently left behind, they get caught in a thunderstorm and spend 
the night in a romantic cave, upon whose mossy bed they consummate their 
love. The boy’s father agrees to hide them until the following spring, when 
all four—the boy’s father, the two lovers, and their illegitimate child—appear 
before the sad old monarch at a public festival. There, the boy sings three 
songs. After the first, a song of creation, the king offers him a gift; after the 
second, a lament of the poet’s fortune, the royal eagle drops him the king’s 
diadem, which he hands to the baby; and after the third, a revelation of the 
lovers’ history, the weeping king presses them to his side and holds the new 
heir aloft to his singing minstrels and the cheering crowd. 

Even from this brief abstract one can recognize most of the seemingly 
contradictory features of the poets already discerned in Hardenberg’s text. 
Though essential to the state in helping to generate a successor, the poet is 
not himself a ruler. He generally avoids the political drama, and presents 
himself publicly only in the role of humble servant or advisor, a role that 
obtains him special favors. The poet knows how to obtain public approval for 
his illicit sexual activity, but when the crown is put on his head, he quickly 
slips it into another’s hand. 

The “happy end” of the Atlantis tale easily obscures the fact that it con- 
stitutes Hardenberg’s reprise of the West’s most celebrated figure of the 
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anti-state. In Heinrich von Afterdingen, Atlantis does not simply illustrate 
the worst possible regime for Plato, but combines features of the two worst 
regimes in the Republic's hierarchy: the license of the poets marring democ- 
racy, and the neglect of state marking tyranny. In Hardenberg’s Atlantis one 
results from the other, as the king neglects the state for poetry: 


The king had read the works of the poets with an inner delight since 
youth; he had spent a great deal of energy and wealth collecting poetry 
in every language, and he had always treasured the companionship of 
singers above all else. He attracted them to his court from the ends of 
the earth and overwhelmed them with honors. He never tired of listen- 
ing to their songs, and often forgot the most important affairs, indeed 
even the necessities of life, on account of a ravishing new song. [. . .] The 
beneficent influence of these patronized and honored poets exhibited 
itself throughout the land, but especially at court. There, one enjoyed 
life in small, slow sips, like a delicious liqueurf. . .] . (I, 214 / H, 36) 


Distracted from affairs of state by the aesthetic frivolity of his decadent 
court, Atlantis’ old king is the perfect target for a coup d’état. Foolish enough 
to believe his poet-flatterers, he is unable to find a son-in-law with pure 
enough blood to marry into the royal line and produce an heir to the throne: 


With all his mildness the king sunk almost arbitrarily into a feeling of 
sublimity, which made it impossible or intolerable even to consider his 
daughter marrying a man of inferior rank or obscure lineage. Her lofty 
and unique worth had only confirmed this feeling in him still more. He 
had sprung from a primeval line of oriental monarchs. His bride had 
been the last flower of the famous hero Rustum’s descendants. His 
bards had incessantly sung of his kinship to the ancient, superhuman 
rulers of the world, and in the magic mirror of their art the excellence of 
his ancestry, the discrepancy between his lineage and the origin of other 
men shone so much brighter that he thought himself connected to the 
rest of mankind only through the nobler class of poets. In vain and filled 
with yearning he sought another Rustum. (I, 215 /H, 38) 


Mystified by his own ideologues, the king threatens the royal line with 
extinction by insisting on the exaggerated purity of its origin, which he 
imagines to himself with all the naiveté of a petit bourgeois merchant. The 
kingdom, like its king, is growing old and decadent. 

Just as the legendary purity of Atlantis’ origin inhibits its further develop- 
ment, so too does the supposed faultlessness of the princess restrain her 
fruition. She is so renowned for her virtue that no one even regards her as a 
mere princess: her father loves her “as a remembrance of his prematurely 
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departed wife and as an inexpressibly lovable girl’; her subjects revere her 
“as a supermundane being”; and her poet-flatterers honor her “as the visible 
soul of that excellent art” (I, 313-15 / H, 36-37). Just as the pure origin of 
Atlantis threatens to rupture the line of succession, this rupture is already 
inscribed as simile on the princess: she is something else. 

The nonidentity of the princess with herself marks itself affectively upon 
her the evening that she returns home after first visiting the naturalist and 
his son. She does not feel like herself: “A magic veil hung itself in great folds 
around her clear consciousness” (I, 217 / H, 40). The princess is falling prey 
to impropriety—and no wonder: as she undresses, she realizes that she has 
lost a special jewel: 


In the meantime, while getting undressed that evening, the princess 
noticed the loss of the precious stone in her necklace, which was not 
only a keepsake from her mother, but also a talisman, the possession of 
which secured the freedom of her person by making it impossible for 
her to fall prey to any foreign power against her will. 

This loss made her feel more strange than afraid. (I, 219 / H, 42) 


The talisman’s loss figures the princess’ final impropriety, and she senses it: 
she already “feels strange,” or more exactly, “estranged” (Dieser Verlust 
befrenidete sie). Into alien hands she will soon fall, for the next day she 
makes love with the naturalist’s son and becomes pregnant in a secret cave 
just outside the capital, an abysmally out-of-the-way, “romantic place” (ro- 
mantische Lage). 

Back at court, the king, like his daughter, is “quite beside himself” (ganz 
aufser sich). He wants to suffer silently, “like a king” (wie ein Kénig), but he 
cries aloud in his absent daughter’s room. As the reign falls, the king admits 
that he is overthrown, no longer a king: 


What is the use to me of all this splendor and my noble birth? Now lam 
even more miserable than other men. Nothing can replace my daughter 
to me. Songs are nothing without her but empty words and deception. 
She was the magic that gave them life and joy, power and form. I would 
rather I were the least of my servants. Then I would still have my 
daughter; and no doubt also a son-in-law and grandchildren who would 
sit on my knees: then I would be a different king than now. It is not the 
crown and kingdom that make a king. (I, 223 / H, 46) 


In his despair, the king wishes he were a “different king.” His wishes are 
being fulfilled more quickly than he imagines, and the crown and kingdom, 
which have lost the ability to signify kingship for him, are passing out of his 
hands. 
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In repudiating the signs of kingship and wishing he were a common 
subject, the king effectively abdicates his throne. He suffers the same fate as 
his daughter—but in reverse. By wishing he were “another king” and a 
common subject, the old king distances himself from the signs of power; by 
distancing herself from the court and engaging in “common” behavior, the 
princess obtains the signs of kingship for her son. In both cases, a difference 
of the royal person from him or herself (a difference endemic to royalty, 
according to Faith and Love) permits a transmission of kingship to different 
people within the same royal line. In a ritual that mimics coronation, the 
naturalist’s son reinvests the signs of kingship, which have lost their sense 
for the old king, with their new sense. The boy’s song conjures the renewal 
of the kingdom before the assembled court and populace, as everyone, even 
the old king, submits to his spell. The royal eagle completes the coronation 
by bringing him the crown, which he, in turn, puts into his son’s out- 
stretched hand. 

The happy ending of the Atlantis story submerges a serious problem: the 
new heir is illegitimate. If so, the poet’s song wreaks political disaster in 
Atlantis: the overthrow of the legitimate regime by an illegitimate one. By 
transferring the signs of authority from the king to his own illegitimate 
child, the minstrel does not continue, but ruptures the line of legitimate po- 
litical succession. He charms the princess, the populace, and the king himself, 
who, by holding an illegitimate heir approvingly aloft to his loyal subjects, 
abolishes legitimate rule at the moment he would assure it. The kingdom of 
Atlantis is renewed—or abolished and only apparently renewed—when the 
king and populace simply proclaim it. 

The merchants have indeed given unwitting “voice” to poetry. Although 
they conceive of poetry simply as entertainment, their first story allegorizes 
poetry’s necessity to the state, and their second, its power. In neither case 
do the merchants show the slightest awareness of what they are saying, 
and their ignorance only supports the second story’s dramatization of the 
poets’ expertise in manipulation. Poets are professional illusionists, and for 
Hardenberg, the participation of politics in illusion—a staple of his politi- 
cal thought—leads directly to the flatly stated conclusion of his notebooks: 
“Magic of a republic—of any polity whatsoever.” In Atlantis, legitimacy is a 
poetic fiction. 


Poetry and Legitimation 


The crucial question in Hardenberg’s Atlantis story, which revolves around 
the issue of political succession, is whether the new heir continues or rup- 
tures the chain of legitimate succession. The princess’s son, conceived out of 
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wedlock in an ostensibly treasonable liaison, is himself illegitimate, and the 
kingdom of Atlantis therefore seems destined to pass from legitimacy to 
illegitimacy. Yet this change of regimes in Hardenberg’s story occurs as 
gently and naturally as the springtime which serves as its setting. No one is 
harmed, and the kingdom obtains an at least superficial stability through the 
child’s designation as heir apparent. The irksome contrast provoked by the 
story between illegitimate succession and natural progression is difficult to 
explain, for it is improbable that Hardenberg would go to such lengths, and 
employ such a venerable topos, merely to invert the traditional hierarchy of 
legitimacy and illegitimacy, or to present the latter as somehow more natu- 
ral. There is, however, another side to the question. To judge accurately of 
the respective legitimacy or illegitimacy of the new heir, one first needs to 
examine the old regime’s legitimacy and its established procedures of succes- 
sion. In Atlantis, one has reason to suspect that they will be far from usual. 

The court poets provide the only information in the story about the lin- 
eage of the king and former queen. Of the king’s ancestry they assert only 
that he “had sprung from a primeval line of oriental monarchs.” Their fur- 
ther claim of his “kinship to the ancient, superhuman rulers of the world” 
only masks the obscurity of this lineage, which their hyperbolic flattery 
renders more suspect. Of the queen’s ancestry they are more specific, for 
they describe her as “the last flower of the descendants of the famous hero 
Rustum.” The queen’s genealogy, traceable to the specific—if legendary— 
ancestor Rustum, clearly functions as the more important of the two, and 
even the king himself, in seeking a suitable match for his daughter, “sought 
another Rustum.” In Atlantis, where legitimacy can pass only through the 
princess—Rustum’s lone descendant—even the king concerns himself solely 
with the matriarchal line of succession. Because the story never once men- 
tions the maternal descent of the new heir’s father, the child enjoys an 
uninterrupted and strangely uncontested descent within the crucial, ma- 
triarchal line of Rustum—the only ancestral line with a proper name in the 
story.}3 

Between the child’s two lines of patriarchal descent the story draws a clear 
parallel which serves to minimalize their importance still further, and thus, 
that of the child’s patriarchal illegitimacy. Just as the court poets remove the 
lineage of Atlantis’ old king—who holds no relation to Rustum—back into 
obscurity, so too does the story’s narration limit information about the 
minstrel’s father to a tantalizing minimum. The story says only that this 
wealthy, gracious, and wise man came “from far away [. . .] some years 
before” (aus fernen Gegenden [. . .] vor mehreren Jahren). As with the king, 
the text omits any mention of a mother, but his son, the minstrel, bears 
strange traces of nobility. On close inspection one can clearly see “the more 
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secret form of his noble face” (die geheimere Bildung seines edlen Gesichts; I, 
216). As with the princess’ father, the text omits mentioning the maternal 
descent of the new heir’s father, and dwells only on his obscure paternal 
ancestry and evident “nobility.” 

The preeminence of matriarchal descent, and the relative obscurity of 
patriarchal lines, suggests a parallel ancestry between the new heir of At- 
lantis and its old king. The old king’s poets sing of his obscure origin, while 
his daughter enjoys a legendary maternal ancestry; and the new king’s fa- 
ther, whose own paternal line is obscure, sings at court of his son’s maternal 
ancestry. Atlantis’ new heir not only continues the crucially important ma- 
ternal line, but descends from it directly. Even though he is conceived out of 
wedlock in a traditionally treasonable union, the Atlantis story’s emphasis 
on maternal lineage and its marginalization of paternity make it impossible 
to determine the new heir’s legitimacy or illegitimacy in comparison to the 
old king, whose legitimacy is itself confirmed in the story only by the court 
poets and established custom. 

Hardenberg’s Atlantis story invites us to consider that no regime has a 
pure origin, that lines of absolute legitimacy are ideological fictions, and that 
political legitimation results from the ceremonious reinvestment or rewrit- 
ing of the signs of power from an older regime. For Hardenberg, Atlantis is 
not simply a place where the illegitimate dominates the legitimate. It depicts 
the ground (or abyss) upon which the legitimate and illegitimate make each 
other possible, not as an opposed, but as a supplementary pair. The Atlantis 
story depicts the transfer or inception of authority in a mythic narrative that 
prolongs the suspense of the ritual that distinguishes legitimate from il- 
legitimate rule. In Atlantis, the signs of power are transferred in a publicly 
accepted fiction, a ritual that works, like magic, neither from its own power 
nor from that with which it is invested—for the two are indistinguishable. 

The royal line of Atlantis operates in accord with Faith and Love's theory 
of kingship, in which every king, as a “first king,” initiates a new royal line. 
According to Hardenberg’s earlier text, there is no necessary relation be- 
tween any king and kingship, between any regime and legitimacy: corona- 
tion, which relies upon the nonidentity of an actual king with the true king, 
both exposes and abolishes the arbitrary relation between any individual and 
kingship. This is precisely what happens in Atlantis, whose story figures the 
disruption and reestablishment of legitimacy in separate stages: the princess 
loses her protective talisman before the naturalist’s son restores her to the 
court, and the king repudiates the signs of power before the minstrel trans- 
mits them to his own son. In both cases, the separation of the legitimate 
rulers from the signs of power takes place before a supplementary violation 
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that leaves intact what it violates: the talisman’s inscription, the princess's 
virtue, or the royal line. 

The Atlantis story also stresses, as Faith and Love does not, how the 
dependence of political regimes on convention and ritual for the erection of 
legitimacy operates with a problematic kind of “sense” attached to political 
signs. All the signs of power in Atlantis are in some way incomprehensible. 
The talisman that assures the princess’ inviolability is covered with “incom- 
prehensible engraved ciphers” (eingegrabene unverstandliche Chiffern). Be- 
fore returning it to her, the naturalist’s son renews this incomprehensibility 
by wrapping the talisman in a poem—the first in the novel, and the founding 
document or ‘constitution’ of the new regime—which he himself cannot 
exactly understand (Er wufste selbst nicht genau, was er sich bey den Worten 
dachte). Finally, the king himself declares that the songs celebrating his 
lineage—and thus his legitimacy—have lost their “sense” with the loss of the 
princess. In every case, the signs of kingship lose and regain an incompre- 
hensible “sense.” Just as the sense of poetry is lost and regained with the 
princess, the signs of state regain an appearance of sense only when the 
naturalist’s son completes the magic ritual of coronation. Dependent only 
upon acclaim, the sense of a crown or any other talisman signifying legiti- 
macy has nothing to do with a publicly understood meaning or content, but 
only with the power of ritual and convention. Whoever ‘possesses’ the prin- 
cess commands the sense of legitimacy. 

Although the Atlantis story dwells more specifically with the problem of 
incomprehensibility than does Faith and Love—where, one might argue, it is 
acted out in obscure tropes rather than thematized—it, too, indicates that 
there is also a kind of transcendent ideal or sense to legitimacy that can 
neither appear as such, nor be demonstrably represented in any regime. This 
ideal is unwittingly invoked by the naturalist’s son in his poem, which 
functions as the equivalent of the talisman’s “incomprehensible ciphers,” or 
of the songs to which only the princess supplies sense. The poem runs thus: 


Within the glowing blood of stone, 

A sign, a riddle, is deeply honed. 

With likeness to a heart it’s blessed, 
Wherein the unknown’s image rests. 

In this stone a thousand sparks can glow, 
In this heart a wave of light can flow, 

The light of lustre was engraved in stone, 
For this—is the heart of hearts a home? 
(I, 218f. / H, 41f.) 
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Although the poem refers to the “riddle” (as does Faith and Love) of the 
“sign” engraved on the talisman (Es ist dem Stein ein rathselhaftes Zeichen), 
it neither solves nor states this riddle. Instead, it poses a question, a new 
riddle, which it elaborates in an extended simile for the talisman. The poem 
compares the talisman to a heart which contains the image of someone 
unknown (das Bild der Unbekannten), so that in both cases, the enclosed 
images remain indefinedly open: the riddle is unsolved, and the image is of 
someone unknown. The poem then directs this openness toward images of 
multiplicity and change: it describes the stone as containing, no longer one 
riddle, but a “thousand sparks,” and the heart, an amorphous “wave of light.” 
This development of images in the poem from indeterminacy to prolifera- 
tion repeats the familiar pattern for Hardenberg’s treatment of any kind of 
absolute or transcendent sense. As a signifier for the ground or sense of 
legitimacy, the talisman’s inscription cannot be read, deciphered, nor itself 
reduced to sense: it can only be repeated or multiplied through proliferated 
analogies. The ground of legitimacy cannot appear as such, but only repeat 
itself by means of analogons. 

The conclusion of the poem stresses this repetitiveness of the indefinable 
original by elaborating a final mise en abime. At the end of the poem, the 
cipher becomes a redundant “light of lustre” (des Glanzes Licht), and the 
heart a similarly redoubled “heart of hearts” (das Herz des Herzens). Because 
the sign in the stone, or the heart to which it is compared, function as 
signifiers for that which legitimates legitimacy, they can themselves be sig- 
nified only through repetition. There is no getting ‘behind’ legitimacy: the 
legitimation of legitimacy cannot be guaranteed, nor even properly signified. 
The young suitor’s poem closes as it must: by merely posing the question as 
to whether a particular heart can be enclosed within the “heart of hearts.” 
Most simply, the boy is asking if the princess will accept his love. Within the 
drama of the story he is hoping—for one can only hope—that his possession 
of the talisman will itself be legitimized. Within the more political allegory 
of the story, however, the poem is leaving in suspense the question as to 
whether the new regime, which is inaugurated by the boy’s capture of the 
talisman, will itself be legitimate, whether the new legitimacy is legitimate, 
whether the boy’s capture of “sense” makes sense. The question, which can 
only be posed redundantly, is unanswerable, and neither the poem nor the 
rest of the novel tries to answer it. The story of Atlantis treats legitimacy as 
an effect of semiosis, ritual, and convention; and it leaves the problem of any 
higher legitimation—the legitimation of legitimation—to faith and love. 


Taken together, the merchants’ two stories elaborate a consistent apology for 
the place of poetry in the state. Their first tale legitimizes poetry’s political 
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presence by insisting on its sheer necessity, and their second tale allegorizes 
its necessity in the process of political legitimation. Unknown to the mer- 
chants, poetry emerges in their stories as neither entertaining nor innocent, 
for the poets’ ability to invest signs with “sense” is both necessary and 
dangerous to political regimes. The “sense” of political legitimation is an 
effect of poetry, but neither the poets, nor anyone else, can demonstrate any 
higher legitimation for this effective legitimation. The ground of legitimacy 
is not demonstrable, for it resides only in the harmony or analogy between a 
given regime and Poésie itself. In Atlantis, legitimacy and illegitimacy op- 
pose, support, and supplement one another in a ritual without ground or 
end, but only repetition. 

The Atlantis story of Heinrich von Afterdingen not only continues the 
investigation of fiction and illusion begun by Hardenberg in the Fichte Stud- 
ies, but it also tries to situate his political theory against a philosophical 
tradition that stretches back—as the tale’s concluding invocation of Atlantis 
suggests—to the Republic. The Fichte Studies had sought to subvert—or at 
least, to complicate—philosophy’s claim to truth by focusing upon its par- 
ticipation in language. The story of Atlantis continues this line of interroga- 
tion, but directs it specifically toward philosophy’s attempt to ground politi- 
cal legitimacy in truth, or more specifically for the eighteenth century, in 
“natural political law” (which Hardenberg’s notebook had marked for “anni- 
hilation”). By insisting upon the dependence of legitimacy on semiosis, rit- 
ual, and convention, the Atlantis story poses itself against a philosophical 
tradition that seeks to ground political legitimacy with an unbreakable chain 
of being, knowledge, and truth (embodied, of course, in philosophy itself). 
Hardenberg shifts the grounds of argument in a way that is meant to strike 
radically at this tradition by invoking the fictional topos of the Republic’s 
first enemy, Atlantis, and by elaborating it as the realm in which political 
legitimacy is grounded—or better, deracinated—by appearance, illusion, rit- 
ual, and magic. Atlantis poses the greatest threat to the Republic by exposing 
the ritualistic origins, or the fiction, of legitimacy. The “enemy” of the Re- 
public (and of the philosophical tradition it inaugurates) is not a different 
kind of regime, but a different conception of the ground—or groundless- 
ness—of legitimacy. 

As the Timaeus and Critias had already suggested, Atlantis mounts its 
attack on the Republic, not simply from without, but from a different, magi- 
cal and fictional, place. Hardenberg’s Atlantis story, by depicting the origin 
of legitimacy in illegitimacy, manages to present what the Critias only prom- 
ises: an obliterated, impossible confrontation of the Republic with its forgot- 
ten or submerged foe. Hardenberg takes pains in his stories to draw attention 
to the specifically utopian status of Atlantis. Because legitimacy is not at- 
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tacked from without, but undermined somehow from within, Hardenberg 
makes his Orpheus figure jump ship for an “abyss” (an Abgrund, etymologi- 
cally a “removed ground”), locates the naturalist’s home in an out-of-the- 
way place beside the capital (nicht weit von der Hauptstadt [. . .| auf einem 
abgelegenen Landgute,) and sets the scene of the couple’s lovemaking in a 
secret, “romantic place” (eine romantische Lage). The individual settings of 
the story underscore that Atlantis is not an external enemy to the Republic— 
or more generally, to philosophy’s traditional elaboration of legitimacy—but 
an enemy strangely, utopically, within. For Hardenberg, there is no regime 
without fiction, no “republic” without “magic,” no Republic without its sub- 
merged Atlantis.'* 

Heinrich von Afterdingen, like all of Hardenberg’s works, celebrates the 
imagination as the source of all reality, and his Atlantis is not only an 
imaginary topos, but a topos of the imagination. Hardenberg’s earlier note- 
books had laconically claimed, “The more poetic, the more true” (Je poét- 
ischer, je wahrer; III, 647) and, with even more revolutionary zeal, “Toujours 
en état de Poésie” (III, 643).!° Afterdingen does not sway from such constant 
sympathies, and its unfinished second part opens with a poem that contains 
the sweeping claim by Astralis: “The world becomes dream, and dream a 
world” (I, 319). The Atlantis story prepares for this general statement—or 
derives from it—by dramatizing its political implications. In Atlantis, the 
poet does not merely pass off his offspring—whether a child or a fiction—for 
reality. It becomes reality. 


Klingsohr’s Fairy Tale 


Were the Atlantis story the only extended political allegory within Heinrich 
von Afterdingen, it might well indicate Hardenberg’s final position on politics 
to be a kind of cynicism. As did Europa, the Atlantis story responds to the 
unsettling events of 1799. Yet where the earlier text sought frantically to 
rewrite European history, the slightly later one appears more composed, 
projected into legendary times, and focused on the single problem of legiti- 
macy. In his Atlantis, Hardenberg smoothly criticizes the pretensions of the 
Revolution and the Republic to having begun a new political era based on the 
natural rights of individuals. In response to the Revolution’s claims for new 
beginnings, natural rights, and a sovereign will, Atlantis dramatizes the play 
of repetition within renewal, of illegitimacy within legitimacy, of manipula- 
tion in consensus, and of ritual in procedure. By allegorizing the problematic 
ground of political succession, Hardenberg seeks to unmask the Revolution’s 
ideologies of natural legitimacy and “enlightened” mass politics. 

Read alone, the Atlantis story’s oblique criticisms of the Revolution would 
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seem to embody the kind of cynicism typically used by unscrupulous reac- 
tionaries within tyrannies, and opportunists within democracies, for their 
own self-justification. Yet the Atlantis story’s criticisms of the previous 
decade do not constitute Heinrich von Afterdingen’s final or unadorned word 
on politics. First of all, even if the Atlantis story complicates legitimacy and 
mass politics in ways critical of the Revolution and its Napoleonic aftermath, 
it ends with the stridently optimistic ascent of a newborn to the throne. Were 
Atlantis a cynical dystopia, this happy ending would need more ironization 
to avoid incongruity within the tale. In Atlantis, everything always turns out 
magically—and not just ironically or ominously—for the best. Secondly, the 
Atlantis story does not just dismiss, but complicates the problem of legit- 
imacy, and the poem of the talisman indicates Hardenberg’s continued be- 
lief in its ultimate, if indemonstrable, ground within Poesy. Finally, “Kling- 
sohr’s Fairy Tale,” which concludes the first and only completed part of the 
novel, develops the Atlantis story’s more hopeful signs of change. If Atlantis 
stresses repetition rather than progress, “Klingsohr’s Fairy Tale” repeats the 
structure of the earlier tale and develops its hints at a more promising future 
into a myth of encompassing renewal. 

The prominence of magic in the plots of both stories, rather than indicat- 
ing Hardenberg’s escapist fascination with the supernatural, marks a de- 
velopment of his theory of “magic Idealism” from the notebooks of 1798. 
Heinrich von Afterdingen expands the polemic of Hardenberg’s earlier works 
to show how a post-Fichtean poetics implies a “magical” or “transcendent” 
politics that self-consciously manipulates fictions and rituals, not for cynical 
ends, but for harmony between political institutions and the ideal of Poesy. 
In Atlantis, as ever, Hardenberg understands this ideal as differing from 
those of previous philosophies (Platonic, Kantian, and Fichtean), that hold 
that the ideal can be demonstrated and approached through the logical repre- 
sentations of being, truth, and knowledge. For Hardenberg, the Romantic or 
poetic ideal can be neither reproduced or demonstrated, but only felt, with 
“faith and love,” in the “magic” of fictions that recall its absence. The short- 
comings of such an emotive politics, evident in the more totalitarian passages 
of Faith and Love, are hardly overcome within Heinrich von Afterdingen. Yet 
the novel corrects the naive belief, expressed in Hardenberg’s earlier notes 
on magic Idealism, that the lone poetical imagination suffices to conjure new 
realities. In Atlantis, the proof of magic lies in its shared effects: the poet 
produces the legitimacy of the new king, not by simply imagining it, but by 
obtaining public approval for his song in established rituals. In Atlantis—and 
in Klingsohr’s fairy tale—magic no longer depends on the mere power of 
imaginative significations, but on their contrived repetition and institution- 
alization. Although Hardenberg had grown progressively more skeptical 
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over the past few years about any chance of a popular understanding of his 
theory—and it is significant that he now addresses the merchants’ ideology 
of poetry and his own allegories of legitimacy to different audiences—he 
still uses the metaphor of magic to indicate, in a specific and not utterly 
naive way, the way fiction permeates socially constructed disciplines and 
institutions. 

In order to stress how a “transcendent” or “magical” politics departs 
from traditional political philosophy, Hardenberg fills the Atlantis story and 
“Klingsohr’s Fairy Tale” with clear allusions to the Platonic condemnation of 
magic. The Timaeus and Critias introduce an enchanted land (whose legend 
comes from mysterious Egypt) as the historic enemy of Socrates’ ideal state, 
because the Republic had already specifically condemned the poets for their 
“wizardry.” In the Republic, this censure of the poets’ wizardry is motivated 
by its open rivalry—its ongoing battle—with philosophy, for poetry, like 
philosophy, can sway public opinion (dogma, 412e—13e). Even Socrates suc- 
cumbs temporarily to its power, as he at one point confesses, “You know that 
we enjoy it and that we give ourselves over to following the imitation]. . .] . 
We ourselves are charmed by them” (605d and 607c). Yet poetry’s charm 
only provokes Socrates’ greatest accusation against it, for he claims that 
instead of leading public opinion toward truth, “the imitative poet produces a 
bad regime in the soul of each private man by making phantoms that are 
very far removed from the truth and by gratifying the soul’s foolish part” 
(605b—c). In the later Timaeus and Critias, utopic Atlantis becomes the dys- 
topic enemy, because, already in the Republic, the poets’ wizardry had under- 
mined stability and legitimacy in the “soul” of the citizenry.'® 

By insisting on the “magic” of all states, Hardenberg embraces an uncon- 
ventional politics that privileges the same poetic magic that Socrates con- 
demns angrily as the enemy of truth and goodness. Throughout the Republic, 
Socrates remains fairly calm in attacking the poets, but he finally grows 
angry in warning his friends of the “complete hostility to law” promoted by 
“these dreaded enchanters and tyrant-makers” (572e). Just before banishing 
the poets from his state in the Republic’s last pages, Socrates condemns the 
wizardry of all imitation by alluding to his allegory of the cave from Book 7: 
“Shadow painting, and puppeteering, and many other tricks of the kind fall 
nothing short of wizardry” (602d). Socrates’ references to shadow painting 
and puppeteering recall the Republic’s famous allegory of the cave and the 
sun, which he uses to contrast poetic illusion and philosophic truth. In the 
cave, as in a dream, men believe “a likeness to be not a likeness, but rather 
the thing itself to which it is like” (476c). Unless philosophy frees them into 
the “sunlight,” men live in ignorance of the sun, the source of goodness and 
truth. By means of this allegory, Socrates imprisons the poets in the cave for 
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their antagonism to truth and goodness, even before he banishes them of- 
ficially from the state. 

Heinrich von Afterdingen, Hardenberg’s most elaborate proclamation of 
the world as dream, repeatedly and pointedly refigures this constellation of 
legitimacy, magic, illusion, and truth from the Platonic dialogues. In chapter 
3, the merchants’ two tales defend poetry against even the possibility of 
banishment from the state. The poet’s magic and illusion are necessary for 
political legitimacy, regardless of whatever dangers accompany them. In 
chapter 9, “Klingsohr’s Fairy Tale” continues Hardenberg’s legitimation of 
poetry and fiction. Although he could hardly have expected it, this longest, 
and last complete chapter of Heinrich von Afterdingen turned out to be Har- 
denberg’s final manifesto of the changes wrought between fiction and philos- 
ophy by Romantic poesy. In its rewriting of the Platonic allegories of the sun 
and the cave, “Klingsohr’s Fairy Tale” completes Hardenberg’s defense of po- 
etry against Platonic politics by attacking the epistemology that supports it. 

Although the involved and allegorical plot of “Klingsohr’s Fairy Tale” 
progresses through numerous fantastic twists and turns—all of which con- 
tain highly arcane references to alchemy, mysticism, and the natural sci- 
ences—its basic setting and trajectory follow that of the Atlantis story. The 
fairy tale takes place in the frozen realm of old King Arcturus, whose court, 
like that of the traditional Atlantis, rests on an island.’” Its plot—insofar as 
the fairy tale has a plot—revolves around the kingdom’s renewal, which is 
finally brought about by the marriage of the princess Freya to Eros, the only 
son of a common (if nonetheless extraordinary) family.'® “Klingsohr’s Fairy 
Tale” thus continues the Atlantis story’s problematics of renewal and legiti- 
macy, and many of its individual occurrences echo issues raised in the earlier 
story, although their connections to it are obscured by the fairy tale’s more 
cryptic development. 

For all their complications, most of the events in the fairy tale develop 
patterns already set forth in the Atlantis story. At the beginning of the fairy 
tale, Eros’ family includes a “scribe” (der Schreiber), whose finished pages 
the angelic Sophie passes through a magic bowl of water that erases some of 
his writing, and leaves some intact. When Eros leaves the family to begin a 
series of fantastic adventures, the scribe plots the Mother's death in a myste- 
rious cave inhabited by three Fates. The family soon disperses, and the scribe 
burns the Mother on a great pyre, whose flames devour the sun. Eros’ little 
half-sister, Fable (Fabel), brings the Mother’s ashes back to Sophie, who 
pours them into the magic water and distributes the drink to the reunited 
family. Eros finally reaches the palace of Arcturus, where he is greeted by 
Sophie, who now appears as Arcturus’ queen. Arcturus’ realm gradually 
thaws and returns to life as Eros weds Freya. King Arcturus removes his 
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crown and places it on Eros’ head, Sophie does the same with Freya, and 
an enthusiastic Volk greets the happy couple with the words, “Hail to our 
ancient rulers! They have always lived among us, and we did not recog- 
nize them. Hail to us! They will rule over us forever!” (I, 314 / H, 146f.). 
The throne transforms itself into a wedding bed, Sophie announces the 
Mother’s eternal presence among them, and the fairy tale ends with Fable’s 
little song: 


Grounded is the realm of eternity, 
In love and peace ends enmity, 
Gone is the long dream of distress, 
Sophie the heart’s eternal priestess. 
(L 315 / H, 148) 


The pattern is already from the Atlantis story. In “Klingsohr’s Fairy Tale,” 
a royal princess weds a young man of common descent, and the couple is 
hailed at the end of the story by a populace oblivious to its problematic ascent 
to the throne. In Atlantis, the ‘pure’ royal line produces an heir only by be- 
coming secretly ‘impure,’ and in “Klingsohr’s Fairy Tale” renewal is brought 
about by a violent murder. In both stories, renewal is effected through the 
‘violation’ of a feminine source (the line of Rustum/the Mother) that never- 
theless maintains its continuity (the legitimate heir/the Mother's “pres- 
ence”). Although “Klingsohr’s Fairy Tale” dwells more clearly on the role of 
violence, it continues to invoke the same logic of renewal already glimpsed in 
Atlantis. 

Not only is the fairy tale more thematically violent than the Atlantis 
story, but more aggressively allegorical, for its sheer overdetermination sim- 
ply demands an allegorical reading. More importantly, however, the impli- 
cations of its allegory extend not only to the Revolution (as its explicit 
violence suggests), or even to the general problem of political renewal, but to 
a universal renewal, including that of the sciences and nature. The frozen 
land of Arcturus recalls Hardenberg’s description of “nature” in his notes of 
fall 1799 as “a petrified city of magic” (III, 564), and Klingsohr’s fairy tale 
begins with a sure sign of revolution: a sword, thrown into the sky, imme- 
diately transforms itself into a comet. According to Faith and Love, comets 
are all “torches of revolution,” but there is also “another kind of comet, 
which periodically rejuvenates and revolutionizes the mental system of the 
world” (II, 489). More than just a political allegory, “Klingsohr’s Fairy Tale” 
is a philosophical allegory of universal renewal whose encyclopedic scope 
of allusion bears upon the entire “mental system of the world” (geistige 
Weltsystem). 

One of the many ways that the fairy tale indicates its universality— 
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signaled in its concern with a realm of utter diversity, as well as its scope of 
allusion—is in the expansion of its concern with the signs of political power 
to issues of a more general semiotics. For Hardenberg, all renewal involves 
the renewal of signs, and at the beginning of the fairy tale, both of its parallel 
worlds—the court of Arcturus and the circle of the “family” —are involved in 
activities that recapitulate his earlier semiotic theory and practice. In Arc- 
turus’ court, the king and his daughter interact ceremoniously over a game 
of cards: 


The maidservants brought in a table and a small chest, in which lay 
many sheets of paper covered with holy and meaningful signs made 
from the constellations. The king reverently kissed the pages, carefully 
mixed them up, and handed some to his daughter. The rest he kept for 
himself. The princess drew one after another, and laid them on the table. 
Then, before adding one to each of these, the king meticulously studied 
his own, and chose very thoughtfully from them. At times he seemed 
compelled to choose this or that sheet, but one could often see his joy, 
when a felicitous choice enabled him to devise a beautiful harmony of 
signs and figures. As the game began, one saw signs of the liveliest 
interest, and the strangest expressions and gestures, in everyone stand- 
ing about, as if each had in his hands an invisible tool with which he was 
busy working. (I, 292 / H, 122f.) 


This courtly game of “signs” (Zeichen) demonstrates the rules of semiosis 
first elaborated in the Fichte Studies, and the effects Hardenberg later sought 
in his writings. The game involves a previously established and limited 
resource of signs (the box of cards); these signs are arbitrarily arranged, and 
then offered to another person (the cards are shuffled and then dealt to the 
princess); after this other person has methodically deployed his signs, one 
must respond to them (the princess plays her hand, and the king plays to it); 
the possibilities for play are neither wholly free nor determined, but calcu- 
lated and sometimes lucky (the king is both pensive and constrained in his 
play, and often surprised at the harmony produced by his arrangements). 
This ritual of signs, which indicates Hardenberg’s understanding of semiotic 
procedures, immediately reveals its instrumentality: as the king and princess 
play, the realm already begins to renew itself in the further proliferation of 
“signs” among the onlookers, who themselves appear to “work” with imagi- 
nary “tools.” 

While the king and princess play their game, the “family” engages in a 
similar activity that illustrates the other, more difficult side of semiosis: the 
question of its truth. As “the Father” walks about the room, he dictates to the 
scribe: 
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He had something incessantly to say to the scribe. The latter listened 
carefully to him, and when he had inscribed it onto a sheet of paper, 
handed it to a noble, godlike woman leaning against an altar. On the 
altar stood a dark bowl of clear water, into which she glanced with a 
cheerful smile. She dipped the page into the bowl each time, and if, after 
having removed it, she noticed that some of the writing had remained 
and grown shiny on the page, she returned it to the scribe, who bound it 
into a large book. He often looked annoyed, when his trouble had been 
wasted and everything erased. Sometimes the woman dipped her finger 
in the bowl, turned to the nurse and the children, and sprinkled them 
with some drops of water. As soon as the drops touched Ginnistan, the 
child, or the cradle, they dissolved into a blue mist with a thousand 
strange, constantly changing images that floated around them. If a drop 
accidentally hit the scribe, a bunch of numbers and geometric figures 
fell onto the floor. These he would industriously string onto a thread 
and hang as ornaments around his scrawny neck. (I, 294 / H, 124) 


The family’s ritual revolves around the truth or permanence of language. 
The scribe mechanically reproduces the words of “the Father” in signs, the 
truth or permanence of which is determined by their passage through the 
magic bowl of water, dark as ink (dunkel), and yet transparent (klar). Sophie 
mediates all connection with this bowl of water, which reflects her face back 
to herself. Hardenberg’s personal mediatrix of the Absolute thus appears in 
the fairy tale as a “godlike” mediatrix of the truth of script: the only lasting 
writing is that which can pass, like her reflection, safely through the medium 
that reflects her to herself.!° Sophie appears as she always does: not only as a 
mediatrix, but as a figure for the process of mediation; and the vignette itself, 
like all such scenes in which Hardenberg indicates the indemonstrable and 
inexplicable “truth” of writing, reveals nothing about what is actually writ- 
ten by the scribe, nor about the reason why some script “shines” while some 
is “erased.” As ever, the medium of truth can give rise to heavenly and 
unstable “images,” or heavy, dead ciphers, but this differentiation of sense 
and non-sense can only occur “magically.” The sense of sense cannot be 
revealed. 

Just as the activity of the king sets the fairy tale’s upper region into motion, 
that of the scribe moves its lower one, in which the plot, like the truth of 
writing, develops by means of his sinister mediation. After Eros has left the 
family, the scribe—the ostensible enemy of “sense” —forces Fable, Eros’ half- 
sister, to flee as well. Fable slips through a trap door beneath the family’s 
house, and enters an underground cave. Later, the scribe will follow her there 
to plot, along with the three wizened Fates, the Mother’s death. The strange- 
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ness and beauty of Hardenberg’s description of the cave marks it as a tour de 
force of his Romantic imagination: 


Little Fable descended for quite some time. Finally she came upon an 
open area, adorned all around by magnificent columns and enclosed by 
a large gate. All figures were dark here. The air was like a monstrous 
shadow; a dark, radiating body stood in the sky. One could distinctly 
distinguish everything, because each figure displayed a different shade 
of black, and threw a bright shine behind itself; it seemed that light and 
shadow had exchanged their roles here. Fable was pleased to be in a new 
world. (I, 301 / H, 132) 


Hardenberg’s image of the cave opens the fairy tale’s elaboration, or inver- 
sion, of its allegorization in the Platonic text. Located within a subterranean 
realm linking the terrestrial home of the family with the heavenly realm of 
Arcturus (Fable reaches both from the cave, which seems to lie below them), 
Hardenberg’s cave presents an allegory, not of imitation, but of mediation. In 
the Platonic allegory, a great fire imitates the activity of the sun by project- 
ing the silhouettes of puppets and objects onto the cave’s walls. The Platonic 
cave is thus not only the scene of imitation, but a figure for imitation under- 
stood as an imitation of knowledge. The cave allegory of Heinrich von After- 
dingen works differently. Enclosed within the lines of an implicitly perme- 
able “colonnade,” this “open space” of mediation is filled with “dark figures,” 
all different from one another, which project shadows of light behind them. 
The central light in Hardenberg’s cave does not imitate the illumination of 
the sun, but works in the opposite way, radiating darkness. An allegory of 
mediation, the cave neither addresses imitation, nor presents its illusions as 
imitating knowledge. Its black “figures,” which differ from one another, 
imitate nothing, but cast real light. The real is not imitated here, nor are 
shadows derived from the real cast. Where Fable weaves for the Fates and the 
Scribe plots the Mother’s death, the “figures” of mediation do not imitate the 
real, but produce it. 

The scribe, as always, overestimates the negativity of his own activity as 
its end, for he plots the final destruction of “the Mother,” Eros’ maternal 
source. At first, he seems to succeed in such plans, which would entail the 
obliteration of all sense by mediation (that is: a privileging of mediation over 
sense that would effect a mere inversion of the Platonic hierarchy of “true” 
and “false” signification, and hence confirm it). The turning point of the 
fairy tale comes when the Scribe and the Fates succeed in their dark plan to 
burn the Mother and impose a radical break with the maternal source. They 
prepare a great pyre and Fable, after promising to help the Mother, flies away 
and watches her burn: 
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From far away she soon saw the tall flames of the pyre ascending 
above the green forest. She looked sadly toward the heavens, and was 
glad to see Sophie’s blue veil hovering above the earth in waves, cover- 
ing the monstrous grave eternally. The sun stood in the heavens, red as 
fire with anger; the forceful flame sucked at its stolen light; and how- 
ever hard the sun tried to hold back its own light, it only grew more pale 
and spotty. The more faint the sun became, the more white and power- 
ful the flame, which sucked the light ever more forcefully into itself. 
Soon the glory of the day-star was consumed, and it stood there only as 
a dull, shiny disk, while every new stirring of envy and rage augmented 
the outpour of escaping rays of light. Finally, nothing was left of the sun 
but a black, burnt-out cinder, which plummeted into the sea. The flame 
had become brilliant beyond expression. The pyre was consumed. Fable 
lifted herself slowly into the heights, and flew northward. (I, 307 / H, 
138f.) 


As in Atlantis, a pattern of violent and disruptive imagery seems to accom- 
plish itself within a myth of jubilant renewal, and it might appear that this 
image of destruction merely inverts the imagery of its Platonic pretext by 
presenting a destructive mediation as winning the final victory over the true 
source. (Hardenberg’s stories may be idealized, but they are not all pretti- 
ness.) Yet where Atlantis does not merely invert, but problematizes the 
simply antagonistic stance of legitimacy and illegitimacy, “Klingsohr’s Fairy 
Tale” carefully elaborates its images of the cave and sun to problematize such 
a polarization of illusion and the real. The Scribe and the Fates seem to 
destroy the maternal source and eclipse the sun, but this victory of illusion 
becomes double-edged in its very illusoriness. When Fable returns to the 
cave, she is surprised by what she finds: 


She heard a horrible noise in the room. The Scribe and his companions 
had been gloating over the Mother’s fiery death, but they were terribly 
scared as they became aware of the sun’s descent. 

They had vainly striven to extinguish the flame, and had not re- 
mained unharmed in the attempt. Pain and anxiety forced frightful 
curses and lamentations from them. They took fright even more, when 
Fable entered the room[. . .] . (I, 307 / H, 139) 


Again, in “Klingsohr’s Fairy Tale” as in Atlantis, the legitimate and illegiti- 
mate, the real and fictitious, the true and illusory, mysteriously interact at 
the moment of renewal. Just as the “illegitimate” activity of the princess in 
Atlantis leads to a new, and “legitimate” heir, the plot of the Scribe and the 
Fates to burn the Mother and extinguish the sun only fashions a new sun 
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that supplants the first. Illusion and mediation do not efface the real, but 
make and renew it. Nor does their evil plot succeed in doing away with the 
Mother any more than it does in abolishing the sun. Fable remains faithful 
to her promise to help by gathering the Mother’s ashes into a eucharistic 
drink for the Family, by means of which the Mother is again “present to each 
one” (Sie war jedem gegenwartig; I, 312). In both cases, the destructively 
autotelic plot of mediation’s agents leads, in spite of themselves, to renewal. 

The play of repetition in renewal, so prominent in the Atlantis story, is 
reiterated in “Klingsohr’s Fairy Tale,” but with this difference: where the 
earlier story indicates change only in the emergence of a child heir, the fairy 
tale illustrates the changes wrought by renewal in the continuity of life 
(figured by the Mother) and the persistence of the real (figured by the sun). 
The new sun is now unmistakably artificial—or more exactly: constructed, as 
was, by implication, even the old sun, whose “setting” (Untergang) so stu- 
pidly surprised the Scribe—and the Mother’s continued “presence” is now— 
as it, too, always was—a comforting article of faith. Both changes are brought 
about by a kind of “magic” whose operations are explicated in the repetitions 
of the fairy tale’s plot. First, although the dark alliance of the Scribe and 
Fates—which actively refigures the script that passes intact through Sophie’s 
bowl—neither intends nor controls its production, the new reality that they 
fashion nevertheless assumes apparent autonomy. Its magical emergence— 
the colossal theft of the sun’s light by the funeral pyre—lies beyond the 
control of any revolutionary person or group. Second, the effectiveness of 
“magic” relies upon personal faith, just as the Mother’s continued “presence” 
results from the power of Sophie’s eucharistic ritual to compel belief in it. 
Third, both the autonomy and personal belief necessary for magic must be 
shared by a large enough body of people to produce its reality. At the corona- 
tion of Freya and Eros, the entire populace finally hails the renewal of the 
realm, which has been triply figured in the renewal of the sun, of the Mother, 
and the royal line. The active belief of the populace is as necessary to the 
magic renewal as the bridal pair itself, and it is for this reason that they hail, 
not only the royal couple, but themselves: “Hail to us!” 


Far from cynical or hopeless, Heinrich von Afterdingen outlines the pos- 
sibility of a comprehensive renewal that would involve both repetition and 
change. The novel’s allegories of renewal insist that a new “realm of the 
North” can come about only through a recognition of the necessity of “illu- 
sion” and “magic” in political, social, and scientific institutions. Such a “tran- 
scendental” or “romanticizing” turn of thought, while perhaps embraced pri- 
marily by an elite—to whom Hardenberg addresses his allegories—would, 
however, entail dramatic and in many ways sweepingly democratic conse- 
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quences. For although the restructuring of existing institutions proceeds 
from an imaginative manipulation of their signs of power, they are controlled 
by no person or group alone. Only the imaginative work of all persons 
involved can erect and maintain a given order or system—or, more precisely: 
a new illusion of systematic order. For as Heinrich is told in one of the novel’s 
most famous lines: “In every work of art, chaos must shimmer through the 
regular veil of order” (I, 286 / H, 114). Such a realm, the product of a 
universal, hierarchical, and democratic renewal, is, as Hardenberg clearly 
reiterates, a product of “fantasy” in more ways than one, and Fable’s final 
song reminds readers that while the “the empire of eternity” is already 
“established” or “grounded,” it can be realized only in a “transcendental” 
sense: through the conscious, practical, and ongoing attempt to fashion in- 
stitutions in harmony with the indemonstrable dictates of “faith and love.” 
In Heinrich von Afterdingen, his “political novel,” Hardenberg’s hopes are 
still intact, larger than ever, and tinged with religion. The events of 1799 
have forced him to abandon the impatient and apocalyptic expectations of 
just a few years earlier, and to regroup them around more broad problems 
that can resolve—and repeat—themselves only over large spans of time. His 
novel addresses all the issues addressed in the astonishing notebook page of 
late 1799: the “regeneration of Europe,” the “teleology of revolution,” the 
“production of hierarchy,” the individual's “possibility of development,” the 
“annihilation of natural law,” and the “magic of a republic—of any polity 
whatsoever.” They all have been provoked, but not resolved, by the Revolu- 
tion and the rise of Bonaparte. For Hardenberg, their solution lies neither in 
politics, nor in fiction, nor in religion, but in the intersection of all three. 


Postscript 
The End of Words 


In the spring of 1800, Hardenberg was busier than ever with plans for his 
writing, his career, and his private life. On April 5 he sent Tieck and Schlegel 
excited letters to announce the completion of Afterdingen part 1, which, 
appropriately entitled “Expectation” (Die Erwartung), he was already copy- 
ing for them (IV, 329-31). Less than a week later, on April 10, Hardenberg 
petitioned the Saxon Elector for promotion to the post of administrative 
superintendent (Amtshauptmann), a better-paying position that would not 
only increase the range of his activity, but, more importantly, help support a 
family with Julie, whom he hoped to wed in late summer. In June, Harden- 
berg departed for a strenuous, and scientifically significant, cartographical 
survey of the province. When he returned three weeks later to Weifenfels, 
he continued his petition to the Elector, and set to work energetically on part 
2 of the novel. 

All his plans would come to nothing. By the end of July he had fallen ill 
again, and the summer wedding, now postponed indefinitely, would never 
occur. In August he started to cough up blood, and in November hemor- 
rhaged at hearing of his thirteen-year-old brother’s drowning in a nearby 
river. The doctors had remained hopeful throughout the summer, diagnosing 
even the August attack as “insignificant.” By winter they could no longer 
hope for recovery. At the year’s end, Hardenberg accepted his new profes- 
sional commission, and continued with plans for the continuation of After- 
dingen, but he was already dying. Incapacitated in January, he bravely tried 
to muster strength for his novel throughout the winter, complaining only in 
his last letter to Tieck, “I am greatly vexed at not being allowed to talk much, 
which was, for me, indispensable to thinking” (IV, 343). On 25 March 1801, 
while listening to Karl play piano in afternoon, Hardenberg drifted into sleep 
for the last time. 

It is difficult to say exactly how Hardenberg’s awareness of his approach- 
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ing death progressed over the last year, since his notebooks, diaries, and 
correspondence—all of which cease at the turn of the year—hardly mention 
it. In general, this evasion of death in his personal papers seems less an in- 
dicator of denial than of demeanor, given Hardenberg’s avoidance of Sophie 
and Erasmus’ death scenes.' For Hardenberg knew he was going to die, and 
soon. The notebooks of 1800 keep returning to questions of health and 
medicine; the late love poems and Songs incline toward the approaching 
afterlife; and Hardenberg himself, aware in March that the doctors expected 
him to last only a few more days, called his friends to Wei8enfels for fare- 
wells.? Close accounts tell that Hardenberg faced death as he had written 
about it in the Hymns. He said to Carlowitz that he was “calm about his en- 
trance into eternity,” and both Schlegel and Karl remarked upon his “cheer- 
fulness” to the end. Gracefully accepting his passing, while at the same time 
continuing plans for work, Hardenberg approached his death as he had lived 
his life, with an eye on both worlds. 

Hardenberg wrote sporadically during his last year, his notebooks and 
personal letters continuing their already established lines of thought. Reli- 
gion is no more an issue—and no more orthodox an issue—than before, and 
Hardenberg’s interest and approach to it remain generally the same as be- 
fore. The notebooks and letters do, however, often display a balance that 
suggests more than a growing maturity, for they begin to acquire an unob- 
trusive decisiveness, as if their author were attempting, more intently and 
yet more calmly than ever, to reach a final self-reflection about his work and 
opinions. 

Hardenberg’s last notes and letters remain concentrated upon the task of 
freeing writing from representation, a task he was now able to express with 
an easier, more thoughtful confidence. In a letter of March 1800, while 
offering some brotherly advice to Karl about composition, Hardenberg urged 
him: 


Right, no imitation of nature. Poesy is thoroughly the opposite. At 
most can one use the imitation of nature, of actuality, allegorically, or, 
by way of contrast, now and again for tragic and comical effects. 

Everything must be poetic. (IV, 327)* 


The letter firmly but quietly affirms the encompassing project of “romanti- 
cization” that had informed all of Hardenberg’s earlier writings, especially 
the impossibility of nature’s representation addressed in Sais, and the alter- 
nation of allegorical and realistic passages in Afterdingen. 

The letter’s dismissal of imitation does, however, acknowledge its occa- 
sional use, “now and again,” either within allegories or for contrast, and 
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Hardenberg’s notes from fall 1800 allow for a kind of modified “imitation” 
which, while recalling his earlier theory of language, acknowledges some of 
the difficulties it had provoked in his audience: 


[A writer] must be able to speak about everything in an entertaining 
and significant way, and speaking or writing must themselves inspire 
him to write and speak. (III, 689) 


As he had done earlier in the Monologue, Hardenberg still insists that in 
order to speak or write well, a writer must be “inspired” by “speaking and 
writing themselves.” Yet he also recognizes now that a writer must remain, 
at the same time, entertaining and accessible. In the same group of notes, 
Hardenberg concisely reconciles the two demands. Perhaps more aware than 
before of the need for comprehensibility to ensure effect, he insists, “Poesy, 
too, must be directly and genuinely reasonable—artistic—contrived—Fan- 
tastic! etc.” (III, 691). Such “reasonable” writing—which is nonetheless ar- 
tificial and fantastic—remains opposed to the ideologies of imitation and 
realism. One can only imagine what would have been Hardenberg’s surprise 
at the reactionary vogue of Realism later in the nineteenth century from an 
expression of puzzlement, again in the notes of fall 1800: 


Strange enough, that nothing has been striven after more in poems 
than the avoidance of the appearance of poetry, and nothing more criti- 
cized, than the trace of fiction, of the invented world. (III, 688) 


To the end, Hardenberg insists that Fiction is not to efface itself in imitations, 
but to indicate itself as self-consciously as possible. 

As ever, Hardenberg continues in his final notebooks to criticize philoso- 
phy for failing to acknowledge its own artificiality. For one last time, in his 
last written pages, he again asserts: “Philosophy, like all synthetic sciences 
such as mathematics, is arbitrary [willkiihrlich]” (III, 690). It falls to “tran- 
scendental poesy,” now that it has self-reflectively assumed the work of 
fantastic allegorization, to subsume the conceptual work previously reserved 
to philosophy: “The poet has to do only with concepts. He borrows descrip- 
tions, etc. only as concept-signs [BegriffsZeichen]” (III, 683). Recalling the 
earlier Fichte Studies at the end of his life, Hardenberg reiterates their theo- 
retical program within a more subtle elaboration of the task, and craft, of 
poesy—a position at which he arrives, in part, through the success and fail- 
ure of his earlier works. “Romantic” or “transcendental poesy,” more a self- 
reflective allegory than a species of realism, must subsume the rigorous con- 
ceptuality of philosophy while maintaining a distance from traditionally 
imitative aesthetics. 
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In his last writings, Hardenberg recalls, with a newfound simplicity, the 
end of words. In Afterdingen, a young Heinrich had naively summed up his 
understanding of language while concluding his talks with Klingsohr: 


“Language,” said Heinrich, “is actually a little world in signs and sounds. 
Just as man commands it, so too would he like to command the big 
world, and express himself freely in it. And in this joy of revealing 
within the world what lies outside it, in this original drive of our exis- 
tence, lies the origin of poesy.” (I, 287) 


Heinrich connects the theories of language elaborated in the Fichte Studies, 
the Monologue, and Sais with the practical goals of Pollen, Faith and Love, and 
the Song Book. Naively hoping for a command of language that Hardenberg 
himself had come to recognize as impossible, Heinrich nevertheless poses 
the end of language in the production of effects within the “big world” that 
would be indicative of, and in harmony with, the greater movement of poesy. 
Yet no one commands language, nor its correspondence with poesy, which 
always lies below and around it; and in his notes of summer 1800, Harden- 
berg briefly indicates its compass in a formulation that recalls his early debt 
to Fichte: 


It is utterly comprehensible why everything becomes, in the end, 
poesy. — Is not the world, in the end, feeling? (III, 654) 


A late page from the notebooks states the problem—and the goal—even 
more simply: 


What constitutes the essence of poesy simply cannot be specified. It is 
infinitely complicated and yet simple. ‘Beautiful,’ ‘romantic,’ “harmo- 
nious’ are only partial expressions for the poetic. (III, 690) 


Hardenberg remained devoted, to the end of words, to an inexpressible and 
unpresentable ideal of the poetic that would permit the “signs and sounds” of 
the “little world” of language to resonate within the “big world” of politics, 
science, and religion. 

Hardenberg’s writings present a sustained, and strange attempt in the 
wake of the Revolution to understand and to use language to produce effects 
in the world about him, a world whose possibilities and realities are defined 
and yet open, visible and yet invisible. He sought, through fantasy and 
fiction, to indicate, to extend, and to realize possibilities—he was utterly 
convinced of this—that had been opened by the Revolution. The strange and 
the familiar are merely the paths to one another, as Hardenberg had already 
insisted in a note of 1798: 
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All poesy interrupts the usual situation—common life, almost, like sleep, 
in order to renew us—and thus always to keep our feeling of life intense. 
(II, 568) 


Before Freud, Formalism, or Brecht, Hardenberg insisted on the necessity of 
“estrangement” (Befremdung) in a formulation anticipating demands that 
would be voiced again only in the twentieth century: 


The art of estranging in a pleasing way, of making an object strange and 
yet familiar and attractive—that is romantic poetics. (III, 685) 


In this sense, Hardenberg had produced strange writings throughout his life, 
“from the cleared land” between Revolution and Reaction. 
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Notes 


Prologue 


1 Onthe name “Novalis” see Paul Kluckhohn’s introduction to the Novalis Schriften, “Frie- 
drich von Hardenbergs Entwicklung und Dichtung” (I, 2), and the note on Hardenberg’s 
letter to A. W. Schlegel (IV, 834). 

2 Hardenberg never sought to publish under his own name, even as a youth. In an amusing 
letter probably dating from 1789, a shy “Fahndrich von Hanstein” submits “a friend’s 
poems” for consideration to a now unknown publisher (IV, 76f.). Hardenberg’s first pub- 
lication, the poem “Klagen eines Jiinglings” (I, 537f.), appeared in Wieland’s Neuer Teut- 
scher Merkur of April 1791 (4. Stiick) above the signature “v. H * * * g.” 

3 Goethe was ennobled in 1782, while Schiller enjoyed the dubious distinction of receiving 
both honorary French citizenship in 1792 and a patent of nobility in 1802. 

We know from August Coelestin Just’s 1805 biography that Hardenberg was by no 
means unaware of social rank: “Denn, ohne die biirgerliche Verschiedenheit der Stande zu 
verkennen, machte sein freyer denkender Geist doch nur einen Unterschied zwischen der 
gebildeten und der ungebildeten Menschenklasse aller Staénde. Und dem Adel eignete er 
nur zwey Vorziige zu, den der Gastfreundschaft, und den der Liberalitat in Gesinnung und 
Erziehung, welche letzter ihm besonders so wohlthatig gewesen war” (IV, 537). Just’s 
comments underscore the double edge of Hardenberg’s scorn for social climbing in his 
February 1800 characterization of Goethe’s novel as “Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, oder die 
Wallfahrt nacht dem Adelsdiplom’ (III, 646). 

Goethe was probably unaware of Hardenberg’s remark, which was not included in the S? 
amalgamation of Hardenberg’s comments on Goethe, but he could hardly have failed to 
notice Hardenberg’s many explicit criticisms of the bourgeois class-character of his work. It 
is striking in this regard that Goethe’s most famous comment on Hardenberg—which has 
been repeatedly misquoted as approbation—should derisively exaggerate Hardenberg’s 
aristocratic birth. In April 1808, during the course of a bitter diatribe against the “neuesten 
Imperatoren und Dictatoren unserer Literatuz,” Goethe mockingly spoke of his own “de- 
thronement” and then briefly lost his train of thought before commenting on Hardenberg: 
“Ja, wovon sprachen wir doch gleich? Ha, von Imperatoren! Gut! Novalis war noch keiner; 
aber mit der Zeit hatte er auch einer werden kénnen. Schade nur, daf er so jung gestorben 
ist, da er noch au8erdem seiner Zeit den Gefallen gethan und katholisch geworden ist. Sind 
ja doch schon, wie die Zeitungen besagten, Jungfrauen und Studenten rudelweise zu sei- 
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nem Grabe gewallfahrtet und haben ihm mit vollen Handen Blumen gestreut. Das nenn’ 
ich einen guten Anfang, und es la&t sich davon schon etwas fiir die Folge erwarten.” 
Goethe’s comment is related in the much disputed memoir of Johannes Falk, Goethe aus 
naherm pers6nlichen Umgange dargestellt. Ein nachgelassenes Werk von Johannes Falk (Leip- 
zig, 1832; repr., Hildesheim: Gerstenberg, 1977), pp. 97-105. [Eng. tr.: Goethe Portrayed 
from Familiar Personal Intercourse, trans. Sarah Austin, in Characteristics of Goethe, vols. 1 
& 2 (London: Wilson, 1833), pp. 119-29.] 

Of Hardenberg’s criticism of Goethe’s novel, Gerhard Schulz claims: “Goethe erschien 
ihm hier als Schriftsteller jenem integrierten Biirgertum oder gar Philistertum anzugehé- 
ren, das so haufig zum Ziel romantischen Spottes und Mifvergniigens wurde.” Schulz, 
“Der Fremdling und die blaue Blume. Zur Novalis-Rezeption” in Romantik heute (Bonn- 
Bad Godesberg: Inter Nationes, 1973), p. 45. 

On Hardenberg’s reading of Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, see Hans-Joachim Mahl, “No- 
valis’ Wilhelm Meister-Studien des Jahres 1797,” Neophilologus 4 (1963), 286-305. On 
Hardenberg’s relations with Goethe in general, see Mahl, “Goethes Urteil iiber Novalis, 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Kritik an der deutschen Romantik,” Jahrbuch des Freien 
Deutschen Hochstifts (1967), 130-270. The latter provides a thorough discussion of Goe- 
the’s assessment of Hardenberg, the influence of S? on Goethe's opinions, and the authen- 
ticity of Falk’s text (which it supports). 

4 It also changed the name into a common noun: the estate of Groenrode was originally 
called magna Novalis (IV, 834). 

5 Our study seeks to complicate the assertion of Philippe Lacoue-Labarthe and Jean-Luc 
Nancy that Hardenberg’s fragments do not operate as a dissemination in the sense given 
the term by Jacques Derrida. Hardenberg does not present his fragments, to cite Lacoue- 
Labarthe and Nancy, only as a “dispersal that leads to fertilization and future harvests.” 
Hardenberg certainly hopes for the fertility of his writings, but he also views them, citing 
again, as “a sterile dispersion of seed and of the semic in general.” What makes Hardenberg 
so interesting is the way his writings generally try to have it both ways, and usually remain 
caught between the two. His combination of utilitarian and wasteful sowing is clearly 
indicated by the epigraph to Pollen: “Friends, the soil is poor, we must richly scatter / Seeds 
to produce even a modern harvest” (II, 413). Hardenberg’s reference to the “poor soil” 
should temper a precipitous interpretation of his nationalism as well. See Lacoue-Labarthe 
and Nancy, L’absolu littéraire (Paris: Seuil, 1978), p. 70 [Eng. tr.: The Literary Absolute, trans. 
Philip Barnard and Chery] Lester (Albany: State University of New York, 1988), pp. 49 & 
135, n. 20]; and Derrida, La Dissémination (Paris: Seuil, 1973) [Eng. tr: Dissemination, 
trans. Barbara Johnson (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1981)]. 

6 Much of the best recent work on Hardenberg has avoided the problem of the Novalis myth 
by concentrating on the theoretical notebooks. Recent approaches to Hardenberg’s career 
have not been so successful. Florian Roder’s Novalis. Die Verwandlung des Menschen (Stutt- 
gart: Urachhaus, 1992) continues in the long—and one had thought, defunct—tradition of 
German anthroposophy, the mystical humanism that seeks to trace its roots through 
Hardenberg (whose mysticism actually has a cutting edge undreamt of in anthroposophy). 
A different problem is encountered in Herbert Uerlings’ Friedrich von Hardenberg, genannt 
Novalis (Stuttgart: Metzler, 1991). Uerlings provides a supremely useful synthesis of 
Novalis criticism since its inception, and his argument for a “narrative construction of 
immanent transcendence” is a welcome antidote to many mystical interpretations that 
proliferate in Novalis criticism. Yet the great strength of Uerlings’ book is also its weak- 
ness, for it devotes so much space to paraphrasing and analyzing past criticism, that it never 
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manages to free itself from the now established terms of debate, which so often remain 
within the myth of Novalis. Even the formulation of “immanent transcendence” continues 
in the literary-philosophical tradition to which Hardenberg himself sought an alterna- 
tive—an alternative obscured when the marriage of Romantic literary criticism with He- 
gelian dialectics gave birth to German academic hermeneutics and Literaturwissenschaft. 

7 Gisela Kraft, Prolog zu Novalis (Berlin and Weimar: Aufbau, 1990); Margot Seidel, Novalis. 
Eine Biographie (Miinchen: Winkler, 1988). 

8 Alice Kuzniar investigates the “theologically restorative” tendencies of post-Benjaminian 
Romantic scholarship in her fine article, “Reassessing Romantic Reflexivity—The Case of 
Novalis,” The Germanic Review 63 (1988), 77-86. 

9 I have attempted to demonstrate the later critique of Schelling mobilized by E. T. A. 
Hoffmann in my essay, “E. T. A. Hoffmann’s Critique of Idealism: Psychology, Allegory, 


, 


and Philosophy in ‘Die Automate’,” Euphorion 96:4 (1989), 369-406. 


Chapter 1. The Making of a Myth 


1 Our use of 1846 as the terminus ad quem for the Tieck-Schlegel editions is meant to reflect 
the substantial continuity of Biilow’s editing—which began after Schlegel’s death in 1829— 
with all previous editions of the Schriften. This continuity was already stressed by Tieck in 
1846, when he issued Biilow’s compilation as the “third volume” of the fifth edition, whose 
first two volumes had actually appeared nine years earlier. 

On fragments altered in a particularly decisive fashion by Schlegel, Tieck, and Biilow, see 
Richard Samuel's introduction to the Fragmente vermischten Inhalts of S! and S° in V, 191— 
95, esp. pp. 194f. 

2 Novalis Schriften, 3 vols., ed. Ernst Heilborn (Berlin: Reimer, 1901); Novalis Schriften, 4 
vols. J[akob] Minor (1907; repr., Jena: Diederichs, 1923). 

In his 1983 introduction to the third volume of the Novalis Schriften, Samuel succinctly 
characterized the Heilborn edition, which had made use of the materials in Oberwieder- 
stedt and Berlin, as “on the right track” and the more “elegant” Minor edition as “an 
astonishing step backwards” (III, xi). 

Further additions and a more reliable chronological ordering of the works were pre- 

sented in Eduard Havenstein’s Friedrich von Hardenbergs asthetische Anschauungen. Ver- 
bunden mit einer Chronologie der Fragmente (Berlin, 1909; repr., London and New York: 
Johnson, 1967). 
On all the work of all three editors, as well as the early Kluckhohn-Samuel edition, see 
Samuel, Novalis: Der handschriftliche NachlafS des Dichters. Zur Geschichte des Nachlasses 
von Novalis (Hildesheim: Gerstenberg, 1973), pp. 1*—45*, esp. pp. 37*—38* (hereafter Zur 
Geschichte). 

3 It is perhaps useful to recall the complicated printing history of the Kluckhohn-Samuel 
editions, which have defined public access to Hardenberg’s writings for the greater part of 
the century. 

The first edition of four volumes appeared in 1929 as Novalis Schriften. Im Verein mit 
Richard Samuel herausgegeben von Paul Kluckhohn. Nach den Handschriftlichen erganzte 
und neugeordnete Ausgabe (Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut, 1929). The edition made 
use of the manuscripts in Hardenberg’s family archives in Oberwiederstedt, and was able to 
publish, in modernized orthography, much new material. Its fourth volume gathered to- 
gether all the then available letters and diaries and provided them with a critical apparatus. 

The first volume of the second edition, delayed by the war, appeared in 1960. In the same 
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year a large collection of Hardenberg’s manuscripts—especially his philosophical note- 
books—surfaced in public auction, and was purchased by the Freies Deutsches Hochstift in 
Frankfurt am Main. The find made possible a critical-historical edition, which began with 
the second volume (1965) of the now misnamed “second” edition, and continued through 
its third (1968) and fourth (1975) volumes. A promised fifth volume never appeared. 

The first complete historical-critical edition is the so-called “third” edition, whose first 
four volumes were released under the general editorship of Paul Kluckhohn (+) and Rich- 
ard Samuel; the fifth volume within the same edition is now more accurately described as 
“Begriindet von Paul Kluckhohn und Richard Samuel” and edited by “Richard Samuel (t+) 
in Zusammenarbeit mit Hans-Joachim Mahl und Gerhard Schulz.” The editors have not 
yet published the final and sixth volume, promised as an “Erganzungsband mit dem dichte- 
rischen Jugendnachla8 (1790-1798), Schriften aus der Berufstatigkeit (1798-1800) und 
weiteren neu aufgetauchten Handschriften.” 

For a more detailed discussion of the Kluchhohn-Samuel edition, see the introductions 
to III and V. 

Such traditional expectations for a “readable” text die hard, as was demonstrated by the 
inordinately hostile reception that greeted Dietrich Sattler’s Frankfurter Ausgabe of Hol- 
derlin’s works in the 1970s. 

It is not by chance that the best writing on Hardenberg has generally been done by the 
handful of people most actively engaged with the concrete body of his writings; that is, by 
the editors of the critical-historical edition, who enjoy the clearest sense of Hardenberg’s 
manuscripts. The paradox of this or any traditionally constructed historical-critical edition 
is, however, that it attempts to represent, in opposition to itself, precisely the material and 
historical ‘accidents’ of the text that are lost in its printing. 

For the changes undertaken on part 2 of Heinrich von Ofterdingen, see Samuel's introduc- 
tion to the text, espeically I, 186f. For a comparison of the two versions of the Hymns, see 
Heinz Ritter, Novalis’ Hymnen an die Nacht. Ihre Deutung nach Inhalt und Aufbau auf 
textkritischer Grundlage. Erweiterte Auflage mit dem Faksimiles der Hymnen-Handschriften 
(Heidelberg: Winter, 1930; 2d rev. ed. 1974). 

Only Karl, who himself wrote under the goofy pseudonym “Rostorf,” is called a “poet” 
(Dichter) on the Hardenberg family tombstone in Weifenfels. 

Karl von Hardenberg to Ludwig Tieck, 31 August 1802 (V, 152). 

See Hardenberg’s letters of 5 April 1800 to Ludwig Tieck (IV, 328) and Friedrich Schlegel 
(IV, 329). On the composition of Heinrich von Afterdingen, see also Samuel's introduction 
to the text (I, 183-88); his Zur Geschichte, pp. 5*-8*; and Ritter, “Die Entstehung des 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen,” Euphorion 55 (1961), 163-95. 

Friedrich Schlegel to August Wilhelm Schlegel, 17 April 1801 (V, 133). 

In a letter to his brother on 17 April 1801, Friedrich Schlegel argued that even Harden- 
berg’s notes were not his last thoughts on the subject: “Hardenbergs Mittheilungen iiber 
den 2ten Theil kénnen nun vollends gar nichts gelten; noch den letzten Tag sagte er mir, 
da& er seinen Plan ganz und durchaus geandert habe” (V, 133). 

Ludwig Tieck to Friedrich Schlegel, November 1801 (V, 146). 

On the political sense of the word “Afterding,” see Kristin Pfefferkorn, Novalis. A Roman- 
tic’s Theory of Language and Poetry (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1988), pp. 261-62, 
n. 23. Whether or not Hardenberg’s editors changed the title, as Pfefferkorn claims, prud- 
ishly to avoid the biological suggestion of “After-” in German, one cannot say. Given their 
stance toward Faith and Love and Christianity or Europe, it seems at least as likely that they 
altered the title precisely to obscure its political resonances. 
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Hardenberg himself was aware of the variant spelling “Ofterdingen,” which had first 
been introduced by Bodmer’s 1757 edition of the Minnesinger. A. W. Schlegel claimed to 
have acquainted his friend with Bodmer’s work in a letter of 10 July 1801 to Tieck (V, 139). 
Nevertheless, even after having been made aware of this variant spelling, Hardenberg 
retained the name “Afterdingen,” a slight modernization of that used by his source, Rothe’s 
Diiringische Chronik, where it appears as “Heynrich von Afftirdingen.” Thiiringische Ge- 
schichtsquellen, vol. 3, ed. R. von Liliencron (Jena: Friedrich Fromann, 1859). 

Once the title of Hardenberg’s novel had been changed in print, all mention of After- 
dingen vanished among his editors, who themselves had invariably referred to the novel as 
Afterdingen. The earliest mention of Ofterdingen in their correspondence first occurs in a 
letter by Friedrich Schlegel to the publisher Georg Andreas Reimer on 4 April 1802—after 
the novel’s publication in S'—where he asks for “Exemplare des Ofterdingen” (V, 149). 
The editors continued to suppress the appearance of the word Afterdingen wherever it 
occurred. For example, Tieck’s 1815 biography silently changed Afterdingen to Ofterdingen 
in printing an excerpt from Hardenberg’s letter of 23 February 1800 (S?, I, xvi)—an altera- 
tion left unmentioned in the critical-historical edition (IV, 556 & 987£.). 

A. W. Schlegel to Ludwig Tieck, 10 July 1801 (V, 140). Although Schlegel may be accurate 
here, there is an unmistakable flattery in his claim that an arrangement of Ofterdingen in 
the format of Meister would recall, not only Goethe's novel, but three novels by Tieck. 

So conjectures Samuel in Zur Geschichte, p. 2*. 

The editors’ arguments over the “intention” of Hardenberg’s novel were invariably sancti- 
monious. In his letter of July 1801 to A. W. Schlegel, Tieck argued against the Meister 
format: “Daf es gerade wie der Wilhelm Meister gedruckt werden soll, scheint mir jezt ganz 
unwesentlich, da das Buch jezt eine andre Absicht hat [. . .]” (V, 138). Schlegel replied on 10 
July 1801 by turning Tieck’s argument self-righteously—and hypocritically—against him: 
“Welche andre Absicht hat denn das Buch jetzt, als die der Verfasser selbst damit hatte?” 
August, as did Friedrich, invoked the sacred nature of Hardenberg’s text to support his 
indignation with superstition: “Ein allgemeines Gefiihl hat es von je her den Menschen 
zum Gesetz gemacht, den Willen und die Anordnungen der Verstorbenen iiber das, was 
ihnen zusteht, auch in Kleinigkeiten piinktlich zu befolgen. Wenn du dieses fiir Aber- 
glauben hiltst, so wiinsche ich dir zu dieser aufgeklarten Gesinnung Gliick. Allerdings hat 
die entgegengesetzte Maxime auch einen guten Grund fiir sich, namlich den, daf die 
Todten nicht wiederkommen’” (V, 140). 

In an angry and threatening letter to A. W. Schlegel in July 1801, Tieck writes of Harden- 
berg’s literary remains: “werden seine Schriften nicht auf die gréssere Menge etwas wirk- 
en, und ihm ein bleibendes Denkmahl stiften, so kénnten sie ungedruckt bleiben” (V, 138). 
This attempt to quantify the extent of Tieck and Schlegel’s editorial suppressions should 
not obscure the fact that even the writings published by Hardenberg during his lifetime 
had already been subject to editorial intervention. Pollen had been given its final form from 
a manuscript extensively edited by Schlegel. Faith and Love had originally been part of a 
larger manuscript that included a number of brief poems as well as the Political Aphorisms. 
As we discuss in chapter 4, Schlegel declined to print the manuscript in his Athenaeum, but 
arranged for its publication in three monthly installments by the Yearbook of the Prussian 
Monarchy under the Reign of Friedrich Wilhelm III and edited out the poems for separate 
publication. The Prussian censor forced the Yearbook’s editor, Unger, to cease publication of 
the manuscript before the August issue went to press. 

Hardenberg, an outsider to the publishing world, generally gave Schlegel a free hand 
with his manuscripts, the lines of literary property being rather more flexible in the 
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eighteenth century than today. Still, it is remarkable that of all Hardenberg’s writings, only 
one, the Hymns to the Night, appears to have been published under his direction—and even 
this is less than certain. 

Mahl, “Goethes Urteil tiber Novalis,” p. 183. 

Always problematic, the term “Fragments” as a section heading in the Writings is rendered 
especially questionable in the light of Tieck and Schlegel’s editing and combining of Har- 
denberg’s published and manuscript writings. As did Schlegel, Hardenberg discussed the 
fragment as a literary genre, and used the term as a heading for his own Logological Frag- 
ments (Logologische Fragmente) and Philosophical Fragments (Philosophische Fragmente). 
Yet neither Hardenberg’s theory nor practice of the fragment is necessarily identical to that 
of his friend. It is significant in this respect that while Schlegel published the collection 
entitled “Fragments” in the Athenaeum, Hardenberg instead chose the organic and more 
traditional titles of Pollen and Political Aphorisms for his own publications. 

On Hardenberg and Schlegel’s use of the term “fragment,” see Roland Heine, Tranzen- 
dentalpoesie. Studien zu Friedrich Schlegel, Novalis und E. T. A. Hoffmann (Bonn: Bouvier, 
1974), pp. 42-54. On the titles of Bliithenstaub, Vermischte Bemerkungen, and Glauben und 
Liebe, see Samuel’s introductions to all three texts, especially III, 399f. & 476. On the 
congruity of the title Pollen with the fundamental organicity of Schlegel’s theory, see 
Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy, L’absolu littéraire, p. 70 [Eng. tr. p. 49]. 

Friedrich Schlegel to Ludwig Tieck, 5 November 1801 (V, 145f.). It is not clear if Schlegel 
here includes the Political Aphorisms among the fragments of Faith and Love (since he was 
familiar with both works as part of one manuscript) or whether they were left out of 
consideration a priori until the Biilow volume of 1846. 

Schlegel’s 1804 essay on Lessing concludes by celebrating “eine Charakteristik, die héchste 
Aufgabe der Kritik und die innigste Vermahlung der Historie und Philosophie.” Friedrich 
Schlegel, “Lessing’s Gedanken und Meinungen,” in Kritische Ausgabe, ed. Ernst Behler 
(Paderborn: Schéningh, 1958-), vol. 3, p. 60. 

On Schlegel’s Charakteristik, see Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy, L’absolu littéraire, pp. 385— 

93. [Eng. tr. pp. 112-19]. 
Karl suggested these changes to the fragments, one of which he calls “schlecht[er]d[ings] 
unkristlich,” just as he and his wife were converting to Catholicism in January 1806, 
shortly after the appearance of the second (1805) edition. All the concerned fragments deal 
directly or indirectly with religion. See “Karl von Hardenbergs Anderungsvorschlage zur 
2. Auflage von Novalis Schriften” (V, 197-200) and Samuel's introduction to the text (V, 
1g1f.). 

After his conversion to Catholicism in 1808, Friedrich Schlegel would also suggest some 
important, and less than circumspect, changes in the Writings: the use of the name Frie- 
drich von Hardenberg for the author; the addition of a biography; the printing of Europa in 
its entirety; and a revision of the fragments, including the suppression of “perhaps some 
unimportant” ones. It may be an indication of ambivalence in suggesting these changes 
that Schlegel did so only after it was too late for them to be incorporated in S°. His letter of 
8 April 1815 to Georg Andreas Reimer again expressed a cryptic hope that they might be 
published, “if it were perhaps not too late to make some use of them” (V, 171f.). 

The debate surrounding Europa led to a rift among the editors, and probably involved 
Kleist in a way that clarifies an otherwise obscure claim in his correspondence. 

In his letter to the publisher Georg Andreas Reimer of 4 January 1806, Schlegel agrees to 
Karl’s suggestions on ostensibly practical and personal grounds: “Sein wesentliches Ver- 
langen besteht darin, daf die Fragmente von S. 534 an bis zu Ende weggelassen werden, 
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weil er den ganzen Aufsatz [Die Christenheit oder Europa], woraus sie samtlich genommen 
sind, zum Druck bestimmt hat, worin ich auch ganz und gar seiner Meinung bin. Da diese 
Fr[agmente] nun samtlich am Ende des Ganzen stehen, so diirfen die Blatter 535-fin ja nur 
weggelegt werden, das einzige Blatt S. 533, 534 erfordert ein Charton, und eine kleine 
Aenderung des Schlusses die ich Hard[enberg] schon angegeben habe. —Der anderen 
Aenderungen die Hard[enberg] in den Fr[agmenten] gewiinscht hat, sind nur sehr wenige, 
die héchstens noch einen oder den andern Charton erfodern wiirden; und sollte er ja auf 
diesen Aenderungen bestehen, so werden Sie ja gewif gern darin seinem Wunsche will- 
fahren, um so die Sache wieder ins Gleiche zu bringen” (V, 162). Apparently Karl was not 
appeased, for in a stiff letter to Reimer on 22 February, he announces his intention to pay 
for the copies of the second edition that he had received, “Da ich aber als Nicht Theil- 
nehmer schlechthin keinen Anspruch auf ein Frey-Exemplar habe” (V, 162). 

Two days after Karl’s letter, Schlegel expressed his partial change of mind—concerning 
the fragments, if not the essay—to Reimer: “Alle kleine Aenderungen, die Carl v.H. mir 
vorgeschlagen hat, sind nicht unumganglich wesentlich; einigen derselben wiirde ich vor 
dem Druck gern beigestimmt haben, den Umdruck erfodert aber nach meinem Bediinken 
keines durchaus nothwendig, da die besonders doch im Vergleich gegen die 1te Ausgabe 
wie eine Art von Retractation falsch ausgelegt werden kénnte, da es eben einige leicht 
mifdeutbare Stellen betrift.—” Letter to Georg Andreas Reimer, 24 February (V, 163). 

Schlegel’s sudden change of mind may indicate a serious strain in the relations between 
the editors and Karl, who, though annoyed at having been circumnavigated, was now 
relatively expendable to the editors. If this were so, it would explain Karl’s attempts to 
obtain those of his brother’s manuscripts still in the possession of Johann Wilhelm Ritter 
(Karl von Hardenberg to Johann Wilhelm Ritter, 1 February 1807 (V, 167)). 

Karl's disappointment with Tieck and Schlegel would also explain the heretofore puz- 
zling announcement by Kleist in his letter of 8 February 1808 to his sister. Kleist tells 
Ulrike of his plans to publish Novalis’ collected works at the request of the Hardenberg 
family: “die Familie Hardenberg hat uns beauftragt, die gesamten Schriften des Novalis 
(Hardenberg-Novalis, von dem Du mir nicht sagen wirst, da Du ihn nicht kennst) zu 
verlegen, und verlangt nichts, als die Veranstaltung einer Prachtausgabe.” Heinrich von 
Kleist, Samtliche Werke und Briefe, 8th ed., ed. Helmut Sembder (Munich: Hanser, 1983), 
vol. 2, p. 809; repr. V, 169. Of course, Kleist never published an edition to compete with that 
of Schlegel and Tieck, who ended up publishing his posthumously collected works, as well. 

See Samuel, Zur Geschichte, pp. 1*-22* on Karl’s participation in the production of S? 
and S?; pp. 14*-15* on his annoyance with Reimer; and pp. 18*—22* on Kleist’s involve- 
ment with Hardenberg’s manuscripts. 

Aside from having established himself as a more accomplished writer on his own than 
Schlegel, Tieck had also published the Herzensergiefiungen eines kunstliebenden Kloster- 
bruders jointly with Wackenroder in 1797, and had then published some of Wackenroder’s 
posthumous essays in reworked form, along with completely new material of his own, as 
the Phantasien iiber die Kunst fiir Freunde der Kunst in 1799. Tieck was an old hand at 
making the most of his deceased collaborators (Kleist would soon follow), and after Schle- 
gel’s death, he would underrate his former friend’s contribution to the Novalis Schriften in 
order to increase his own honorarium from the publisher. See Tieck’s letter to Reimer of 17 
August 1838 (V, 178). 

Tieck would justify his withdrawal of Christianity or Europe from S° by condemning the 
very trend he had helped establish in Germany twenty years earlier: “Unser Zeitalter ist das 
der Correspondenzen, Memoiren, Biographien und Schilderungen von Zustanden. [. . .] 
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Nirgend ist aber Wahrheit und Dichtung, oder Mifverstand, Entstellung, Unwahrheit und 
Liige so mit dem Wirklichen vermischt, als auf diesem Felde. [. . .] Wir haben schon Einiges 
der Art erhalten, und es diirfte fiir den alter gewordenen Schriftsteller, der dieselben 
Menschen und Zeiten kannte, Pflicht werden, die Wahrheit zu retten, und das Unwahre, 
oder Mifverstandene zu bezeichnen und die richtige Leseart wieder herzustellen.” Preface 
to S°, I, xxxviii-xxxix; repr. V, 176f. 
Barely a month after Hardenberg’s death, Tieck admitted as much, crowing to Schlegel: 
“Ever since hearing of his illness I considered him dead; indeed, as long as I knew him, I 
regarded him as a dead man” (So wie ich von seiner Krankheit hérte, hielt ich ihn fiir 
gestorben, ja seit ich ihm kenne, sah ich ihn als einen Todten an). Tieck to Friedrich Schlegel, 
23 April 1801 (IV, 683). 
The extremity of Hardenberg’s position in this letter of 5 December 1798 to Rahel Just (IV, 
266) is certainly informed by its context: he is writing from the Freiberg Mining Academy 
to the niece of his former supervisor. Yet Hardenberg’s simplicity and practicality should 
not be forgotten when we read of his devotion to writing as a means of self-improvement 
or social action. The most marked example of the former occurs in the same letter, in which 
he claims: “I treat my scribbling as a means of education [ Bildungsmittel]—I learn to think 
though and work out something—that is all I demand.” As an example of the latter, the 
claim in Pollen remains paradigmatic: “We are on a mission. We are called to the education 
of the earth” (II, 426f.). 
Just, who had not only worked but lived with Hardenberg, describes his extraordinary 
reading habits in a way that may help to explain how Tieck could have failed to appreciate— 
if this is indeed the problem—the extent of his reading: 
Aber er wollte das, was er seyn wollte, nicht halb, sondern ganz seyn. Nichts trieb 
er oberflachlich, sondern alles griindlich. Dabey kam ihm die herrliche Anlage, das 
Gleichgewicht aller Geisteskrafte, und die Leichtigkeit, womit er Alles betreiben 
konnte, vorziiglich zu statten. Ein neues Buch durchlas er in dem vierten Theile des 
Zeitraums, den wir andere Erdensdhne dazu néthig haben. Dann legte er es still bey 
Seite, als ob er es nicht gelesen hatte. Wenn nun nach Wochen oder Monathen iiber 
dieses Buch gesprochen ward; so war er im Stande, den ganzen Inhalt des Buchs zu 
erzahlen, die bedeutendsten Stellen anzufiihren, iiber seinen Werth ein bestimmtes 
Urtheil zu fallen, und dabey zu sagen: Ob und Warum er es dem oder jenem Freunde 
zum Lesen empehlen kénne, oder nicht. So las er, so arbeitete er, so studierte er—auch 
die Menschen. Und so war es méglich, das er in einem so kurzen Leben das leistete, was 
er geleistet hat. Von den neusten Schriften aus den wissenschaftlichen und astheti- 
schen Fachern, die in sein Gebiet und in seinen Zeitraum gehérten, war ihm nicht 
leicht eine ganz fremd. Die merkwiirdigsten hatte er gelesen und studiert; dabey 
gelang es ihm, mit mehreren beriihmten Gelehrten in persénliche Bekanntschaft zu 
kommen, auch von manchen die Art und Weise zu kennen, wie sie zu studieren und 
schreiben pflegten. 
August Coelestin Just, “Friedrich von Hardenberg” (IV, 540). 
See Just, ibid., and Hans Georg von Carlowitz’ letter of 15 July 1806 (IV, 550). Just’s 
assertion of Hardenberg’s republican sympathies is by no means far-fetched, and Harden- 
berg himself wrote that on his twenty-third birthday Sophie had baked him a cake deco- 
rated with the revolutionary tricolor and cockade (letter of 3 May to Karl Ludwig Wolt- 
mann (IV, 227)). One should also remember that Just wrote his biography in 1805, before 
the years of most extreme political reaction. 
See especially the Journal of April—July 1797 (IV, 29-49). Tieck may have seen the note- 
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books in May 1802, when Friedrich Schlegel deposited the manuscript material for the 
fragment collection of S' with him shortly before leaving for Paris. It is, however, uncertain 
whether the Journal was actually among these papers. After the publication of S!, Reimer 
returned the manuscripts to Karl, who again gave them to Schlegel in January 1806 for a 
new arrangement in S*. The rearrangement never occurred, and Schlegel never returned 
the manuscripts. Tieck reacquired them from Dorothea Schlegel after Friedrich’s death in 
1829. See Samuel, Zur Geschichte, pp. 11* and 31*. 

Karl's biography, the two extant versions of which were first published in 1939 and 1958, is 
reprinted in IV, 531-35. On Tieck’s use of Karl's biography, see Richard Samuel, “Karl von 
Hardenbergs Biographie seines Bruders Novalis,” Euphorion 52 (1958), 174-82; as well as 
Ritter, Der unbekannte Novalis. Friedrich von Hardenberg im Spiegel seiner Dichtung (Gét- 
tingen: Sachse und Pohl, 1967), pp. 216-219; and Heinz Ritter-Schaumberg, Novalis und 
seine erste Braut. Sie war die Seele meines Lebens (Stuttgart: Urachhaus, 1986), p. 52. 

While it may have been inaccurate of Karl to project backwards into an earlier time 
observations that clearly stem from the period following Sophie’s illness and death, his 
error is understandable. Sophie remained in good health for only one year after meeting 
his brother, and her steady decline brought unhappiness to the entire Hardenberg family. It 
must have been painful to witness her transformation from glowing youth to invalid, a 
transformation recently documented by the discovery of two new portraits from before 
and after her illness. See Ritter-Schaumberg, Novalis und seine erste Braut, illustrations 15 
& 23. 

Tieck hazards his guess on Hardenberg’s age in the portrait in the preface to S? III, v (repr. 
V, 182). Ingo Bach, former director of the WeifSenfels Museum where the portrait was 
preserved, attributes it to Franz Gareis (1775-1803) and dates it to early 1799. The same 
claim, based partly on Friedrich Schlegel’s request to Hardenberg, “Kannst Du nicht, wenn 
Du einmal in Dresden bist, von Gareis fiir mich malen lassen?” (letter of 2 December 1798; 
IV, 510), is put forth in Ivo Weissenberger, “Die Bildnisse Friedrich von Hardenbergs,” 
Aurora 47 (1978), 126-36. Gerhard Schulz noted the differences between the painting 
and engraving in his Novalis in Selbstzeugnissen und Bilddokumenten (Reinbeck: Rowohlt, 
1969), pp. 7f. 

“Seine feinen Lippen, zuweilen ironisch lachelnd, fiir gewdhnlich ernst, zeigten die gro&te 
Milde und Freundlichkeit.” Henrik Steffens, Was ich erlebte (Breslau, 1840-43; repr. Mu- 
nich: Winkler, 1956), p. 167 (repr. IV, 639). 


Chapter 2. The Making of Sophie 


na 


Aside from Tieck’s biography, the most influential work to develop the Sophie myth was 
Wilhelm Dilthey’s essay, “Novalis,” first published in the Preuftische Jahrbiicher 15 (1865), 
662ff., and later reprinted in Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung (Leipzig: Teubner, 1906), pp. 
201-82. Dilthey’s systematization of the biographical reductionism more crudely practiced 
by Tieck, and his extension of it to other authors, continues to plague literary studies with 
procedures that treat literature as the expression of a biography supposedly prior to and 
outside textuality. 

Only one ostensibly psycho-biographical study is devoted exclusively to the relation- 
ship with Sophie: Johannes Schlaf, Novalis und Sophie von Kiihn. Eine psychophysiologische 
Studie (Miinchen-Schwabing: Bonsels, 1906). Schlaf’s study is rarely mentioned by critics, 
probably for two reasons. On the one hand, its approach is antique. The book is filled with 
“psycho-physiological” quackery, as in excited references to “the vampire” slowly attack- 
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ing Hardenberg’s health, or its concluding vision of Novalis and Sophie as the modern 
Adam and Eve. Yet aside from such bizarre formulations—which occur on every page— 
Schlaf takes the Sophie myth to task with some limited success. His analysis of Harden- 
berg’s notebooks raises questions about the otherwise taboo topics of his repressed sexu- 
ality and of Sophie’s own limitations, about which much remains to be said even today. The 
strengths and weaknesses of the book are perhaps most apparent in its characterization of 
Sophie as “Ein dreizehnjahriges Backfisch, mit einem diirftig entwickelten K6rperchen” 
(p. 16)—a formulation that hardly assured the book’s success in mainstream criticism. 

The most recent work of Heinz Ritter (aka Heinz Ritter-Schaumberg) deserves special 
mention with regard to its contributions to the Sophie myth and to the critical trends 
inaugurated by Tieck. For the past fifty years, Ritter has been one of the foremost authori- 
ties on Hardenberg. He has discovered and researched new materials, has contributed 
significantly to the critical edition—especially in its dating of material, with which he is not 
always in agreement—and has produced numerous important studies, among which are 
the three books: Novalis’ Hymnen an die Nacht. Ihre Deutung nach Inhalt und Aufbau auf 
textkritischer Grundlage; Der unbekannte Novalis; and Novalis und seine erste Braut. While 
Ritter always brings a staggering erudition to bear on Hardenberg’s writings, and often 
criticizes Tieck’s biography, he nevertheless follows Tieck in straightforwardly adequating 
Hardenberg’s life and fiction, and in mystifying the relationship with Sophie. For example, 
Der unbekannte Novalis claims of Heinrich von Ofterdingen: “Die Folgerung ist, da die 
Braut im Roman, in der Erzahlung und im Marchen das Abbild Julies ist, da& die Liebes- 
gelobnisse ihr gewidmet sind, da& Leben und Roman bei Novalis eine Einheit bilden” 
(p. 219). Of the mystical beliefs informing Novalis und seine erste Braut, Ritter is equally 
blunt. After explaining how Hardenberg and Sophie knew each other from one or more 
previous lives in The Beyond, Ritter explains: “So, meine ich, knnen wir die Begegnung in 
Griiningen am besten verstehen. Wenn wir dies aber annehmen, so nehmen wir zugleich 
jene Voraussetzungen an: daf es die jenseitige Welt gibt, da wir ihr angehorten schon vor 
unserer Geburt, da wir dort schon in einer Gemeinschaft lebten und dort die Ziele und 
Plane faften fiir das dieseitige Leben” (p. 66). One might sympathize with Ritter’s inter- 
pretation and still regret that it departs so quickly from the mundane to rush in where 
angels fear to tread—often at the precise moment when it suggests the complexity of 
Hardenberg’s more earthly desires. 

Among the works that have more successfully treated the affair with Sophie, those of 
two authors stand out well: the two by Gerhard Schulz, “Die Berufslaufbahn Friedrich von 
Hardenbergs (Novalis),” Jahrbuch der deutschen Schillergesellschaft 7 (1963), 253-312 (re- 
printed in Novalis. Beitriige zu Werk und Persénlichkeit Friedrich von Hardenbergs (Darm- 
stadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1986), pp. 283-356.) and Novalis in Selbstzeu- 
gnissen und Bilddokumenten (hereafter Novalis); also John Neubauer’s often underrated 
Novalis (Boston: Twayne, 1980). The sixth chapter, “Das Todeserlebnis im Jahre 1797” (pp. 
159-200) of Manfred Dick’s Die Entwicklung des Gedankens der Poesie in den Fragmenten 
des Novalis (Bonn: Bouvier, 1967) examines Hardenberg’s correspondence and diaries from 
the initial period of mourning after Sophie’s death. While my examination of these docu- 
ments often diverges from that of Dick, whose reliance of Fichtean categories seems to me 
overly metaphysical in the light of Hardenberg’s gestures toward philosophy in the Fichte 
Studies, our analyses often converge in attempting to trace the progress of Hardenberg’s 
mourning, its importance to his theory of fiction, and its resonance in his later writings. 

2 Jean-Francois Lyotard considers the necessary conditions for the textual construction of an 
historical reality in “The Différend, the Referent, and the Proper Name”: “Reality has to be 
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established, and it will be all the better established if one has independent testimonies of 
it. These testimonies are phrases having the same referent, but not immediately linked 
the one to the other. How can it be known that the referent is the same? The same at 
least signifies that it is locatable at the same place among common and accessible cross- 
references.” Diacritics 14 (Fall 1984), 4-14, esp. p. 9 (reprinted in The Differend (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1988), pp. 3-58). 

We have already seen how both Karl von Hardenberg and Tieck present the affair with 
Sophie as a radical break. Their position has recently been revived by Heinz Ritter 
Schaumberg. Commenting on Hardenberg’s letter from the day before meeting Sophie, 
Ritter-Schaumberg states: “Diesen tibermiitigen und leichtfertigen Brief schreibt Novalis 
am 16. 11. 1797. Aber dies ist nur die 4u8ere Welt, und die innere schlaft nicht; schon am 
nachsten Tage ist alles anders” (Novalis und seine erste Braut, p. 34). 

Schulz and Neubauer’s studies have done much to set the affair with Sophie into a more 
continuous biographical frame, and my analysis is greatly indebted to them both. Schulz, 
in particular, stresses the tension throughout Hardenberg’s life between enthusiasm and 
self-restraint, which he convincingly traces back to Hardenberg’s father and applies to 
Sophie (see Novalis, pp. 11-13, 47£,). 

On the Krakow manuscripts, see Hans-Joachim Mahl’s introduction to volume V of the 
Schriften, pp. x—xiv. Unfortunately, there appear to be no plans to publish Hardenberg’s 
writings of 1795-96 on behalf of the Tennstedt Kreisamt. Ritter-Schaumberg claims to 
have discovered 48 pages of such writings in the Magdeburg State Archive in 1958, and 
argues for the importance of Hardenberg’s tutelage in bureaucratic writing to his develop- 
ment of a literary style in Novalis und seine erste Braut, pp. 105-16. 

We have already mentioned the exceptions of Neubauer, Schlaf, and Schulz, to whom my 
analyses in this chapter are indebted. Schulz draws attention to the connection between 
Sophie’s immaturity and Hardenberg’s distaste for “gemeine Gunstbezeugungen” (Novalis, 
p. 48). Neubauer, expanding on this connection, argues: “Between the extremes of pure 
sexual fantasy and illusionless sex, the relationship to Sophie must have seemed a satisfac- 
tory compromise, for she was a real and as yet unavailable object of desire.” Neubauer 
also isolates the structure through which Hardenberg’s “original anticipatory sexual fan- 
tasy [. . .] after her death became a yearning to reunite in the future realm” (Novalis, p. 16). 

In his recent work, Ritter-Schaumberg attempts to dismiss the issue of sexuality entirely 
from the discussion about Sophie: “Und eben das, was in Schillers Versen die jungen 
Menschen zueinander zieht, was wir ‘Eros’ nannten, was man heute, etwas seelenlos, 
‘Sex’ nennt, das fehlt hier vollig.” Ritter-Schaumberg bases this claim upon his curious 
views concerning ten- to thirteen-year-olds: “Die Geschlechter sind kaum geschieden, 
Liebesspiel und Begehren sind noch fern. Diese Jahre sind wie ohne Siinde” (Novalis und 
seine erste Braut, pp. 47£.). Ritter might find reading Freud or Horney, or a visit to a 
seventh-grade classroom enlightening in this regard. 

There have been only two extensive investigations of sexuality in Hardenberg’s fiction: a 
psychoanalytic reading of Klingsohrs Marchen by Friedrich A. Kittler, “Die Irrwege des 
Eros und die ‘absolute Familie,’” in Psychoanalytische und psychopathologische Literatur- 
interpretationen, ed. Bernd Urban and Winfried Kudszus (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche 
Buchgesellschaft, 1981), pp. 421-73; and Sara Friedrichsmeyer, The Androgyne in Early 
German Romanticism: Friedrich Schlegel, Novalis, and the Metaphysics of Love (Bern: Lang, 
1983). 

The most extreme exaggeration of the Eichens engraving was published by Friedrich 
Ungar in the 1970s on the cover of Henry von Ofterdingen, where Hardenberg appears as a 
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purse-lipped transvestite, decked out with a huge blue boutonniere inhabited by a bare- 
breasted nymphet. 

On the Eisenstuck family, see the editor’s notes for Friedrich Schlegel’s letter of May 1793 
(IV, 890). 

Though the affair with Julie was the decisive one, Berger's letter also indicates that it was 
not Novalis’ first infatuation in Leipzig, for he remarks: “Erinnerst Du Dich noch wohl, 
was Du mir in Deinem ersten Briefe schriebest und wie Du da in lauter Wonnegefihlen 
und Seeligkeit fiir eine andre schwarmtest.” Letter from Ludwig von Berger, 6 February 
1793 (IV, 349f.). 

See the 1830 account of Caroline von Wolzogen and the letter from Karl Christian Erhard 
Schmid to Friedrich Schiller, 1 July 1791 (IV, 56o9f.). 

Letter of late January 1800 to Julius Wilhelm von Oppel (IV, 310). This letter, too, written 
to a senior official in the civil service, may be less than candid; but it does offer a more 
believable reason for Hardenberg’s sudden wish to enter the military than any of those 
offered to his father. 

Friedrich Schlegel’s letter of mid-May 1793 to Hardenberg ambiguously mentions a 
“deception” of the father: “Ich halte dafiir, da& sein Betrug gar nicht gerechtfertigt werden 
kann” (IV, 352). It is not clear whether Schlegel’s comment refers to the son’s deception of 
the father or the father’s deception of him. Both are possible. We know that the Harden- 
berg boys often conspired to deceive their parents, as when they managed for months to 
conceal Friedrich’s affair with Sophie. See, for example, Erasmus’ letter of 27 March 1795, 
in which he vaunts his cleverness in misleading his parents (IV, 376). 

The critical edition’s editors surmise that the “stain” on Hardenberg’s honor refers to an 
offer of marriage declined by Julie (IV, 888f.), a suggestion supported by Hardenberg’s 
letter to von Oppel: “Meine Geliebte entfernte sich von mir nachdem ich schon entscheid- 
ende Schritte zur Veranderung meiner Lage gethan hatte” (IV, 310). 

We know of Hardenberg’s letter only through Schlegel’s reply on May 1793, which is filled 
with cloak-and-dagger suggestions indicating the extremity of his friend’s embarrassment: 
“Es war ein Gedanke, der gar nicht ausgefiihrt werden konnte, da8 Du hofftest incognito in 
Wittenberg, oder gar in Géttingen seyn zu koénnen. [. . .] Du schreibst, Du wiirdest mich 
vielleicht bald hier sehen—die& wiederrathe ich Dir ganz. Hast Du wichtige Ursachen, so 
bitte ich Dich bey mir zu logieren, und rathe Dir incognito hier zu seyn, welches ich bey 
mir sehr gut machen kann.” Hardenberg’s upset is further indicated in Schlegel’s com- 
ment: “Du bist in fiirchterlicher Bewegung; Du mu&t Dich den Schwarmereyen entreifen, 
Du bist auf dem Wege Deinen Kopf und Herz zu zerstéren” (IV, 352f.). 

In his letter of g May 1795, Karl von Hardenberg vents his joy over his brother's reconcilia- 
tion with their uncle (IV, 378f.). 

Hardenberg wrote Friedrich Schlegel as late as 8 July 1796—well into the affair with 
Sophie—that Julie’s marriage the previous January had finished this “chapter” in his life: 
“Aus meinen alten Verbindungen bin ich ganz heraus. Julchen hat geheyrathet. In dieser 
Riicksicht ist mit mir eine machtige Verwandlung vorgegangen. Betrachte dies Kapitel, wie 
abgethan, in meinem Leben” (IV, 187). 

Freud describes the mastery involved in repetition in Jenseits des Lustprinzips [1920]. Sig- 
mund Freud, Studienausgabe, ed. Alexander Mitscherlich, Angela Richards, and James 
Strachey (Frankfurt am Mein: Fischer, 1982), vol. 3, pp. 217-72, esp. pp. 224-27 [Eng. tr: 
Beyond the Pleasure Principle, trans. James Strachey (New York: Norton, 1961), esp. pp. 8— 
11]. 

The self-consciousness of Hardenberg’s foolery is further undermined by the estimation of 
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his neighbors as “Stiick vor Stiick zu 18 Jahren,” a curious phrase that recalls his eighteen- 
year-old heartbreaker, Julie Eisenstuck. 
The chronology of events surrounding the affair with Sophie: 
1794 October 25: Hardenberg arrives in Tennstedt. 
November 8: Begins work as assistant to the District Director, August Coeles- 
tin Just. 
November 17: Meets Sophie von Kiihn at the nearby estate of Griiningen, 17 
km. northeast of Tennstedt. 
1795 March 15: “Unofficial engagement.” 
March 17: Sophie’s thirteenth birthday. 
November 7: First outbreak of Sophie’s illness. 
1796 February 5: Hardenberg returns to Weifenfels to assume post in his father’s 
salt-mine administration. 
June: Hardenberg’s father approves the engagement. 
July 5: Sophie’s first operation in Jena. 
August 15: Second operation. 
End of August: Third operation. 
December 16: Sophie returns to Griiningen. 
1797. March 1-10: Hardenberg’s final visit with Sophie. 
March 19: Death of Sophie. 
April 14: Death of Erasmus. 
April 16: Hardenberg’s first visit to Sophie's grave. 
April 18: Begins Journal (to July 6). 
May 13: “Vision” at Sophie's grave. 
October 31: Formal application to the Freiberg Mining Academy. 
See Samuel, Zur Geschichte, pp. 38*—-39*. 
This biographical impasse is best dramatized by Ritter-Schaumberg’s Novalis und seine 
erste Braut, whose argument rests upon the outlandish interpretation of a newly discovered 
miniature portrait of Sophie. 
Our writings from Sophie include two letters from her to Hardenberg, a number of letters 
written jointly with her family and friends to him, and her diary of January—March 1795, 
all of which are published in volume IV of the Schriften. Ritter-Schaumberg presents a text 
preserved in another hand and entitled “Aus Sophie v. Kiihns Erinnerungen” at the end 
of Novalis und seine erst Braut (pp. 209-12). Although Ritter-Schaumberg argues for 
Sophie’s authorship, the attribution seems dubious, for even if the text were based in some 
way ona lost diary, it was undoubtedly rewritten. 
Discussion of Hardenberg’s alleged pedophilia merely spruce up Tieck’s old interpretation 
of the Sophie affair. For example, Rudolf Walter Leonhardt once claimed in Die Zeit that 
Novalis would today be considered a sex offender (Rudolf Walter Leonhardt, “Kurzes 
Kichern, kein Erréten. Minderjahrige und Sexualitat—ein Tabu, das zu revidieren ist,” Die 
Zeit, 25 April 1969, p. 70). Aside from being somewhat anachronistic (but only somewhat— 
romance with a prepubescent twelve-year-old was uncommon even in eighteenth-century 
Europe) Leonhardt’s supposedly iconoclastic argument merely renders the pedophilia of 
Tieck’s biography more literal—and journalistically sensational. Schulz is much closer to 
the point when he writes of Sophie: “Denn hier zeigte sich fiir den Schweifenden plétzlich 
ein Ziel und der Zwang zu Selbstzucht, auch im Geschlechtlichen: fiir gemeine Gunst- 
bezeugungen war Sophie noch unerreichbar” (Novalis, p. 48). 
This assumption continues to affect work that ostensibly tries to free itself from the Sophie 
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myth. The recent study by Hermann Kurzke, Novalis (Miinchen: Beck, 1988), concludes 
from Hardenberg’s expressed distate for “gemeine Gunstbezeugungen”: “Es ware aber 
auch falsch, das Sinnliche dieser Liebe ungebiihrlich in den Mittelpunkt zu riicken” (p. 24). 
Kurzke follows the tradition that underrates Hardenberg’s discomfort with physicality and 
projects the later, religious utterances about Sophie forward to the beginning of the affair: 
“Der Ausbruch der Liebe zu Sophie hat die Struktur eines religidsen Erweckungerleb- 
nisses” (p. 26). If Kurzke’s observation is at all accurate, it is only in so far as metaphors of 
religion and sexuality were already interchangeable for Hardenberg before meeting Sophie. 
It appears that Hardenberg initially took Sophie for thirteen or perhaps fourteen years old. 
Ritter has argued that Hardenberg, deceived by her family, took her for thirteen, and added 
a year to cover his embarrassment in writing his brothers (Der unbekannte Novalis, pp. 
39f.). In any event, Hardenberg seems to have discovered her actual age no later than the 
summer of 1795. 

As Margot Seidel has noted, a sacral morbidity is present in Hardenberg’s earliest poetry, 
which was influenced that of the late baroque. Seidel, “Friedrich von Hardenberg (Novalis). 
Die unveréffentlichte Jugendlyrik,” Jahrbuch des Freien Deutschen Hochstifts (1981), 261— 
337, esp. 283-303. Although all supporting documentation is lost, it seems probable that 
Hardenberg would have associated Sophie with death even earlier than March 1795, due to 
his previous metaphorization of sexuality as contagion and damnation. 

It is uncertain when Hardenberg and Sophie became “unofficially engaged.” The only 
information about it surfaces in Hardenberg’s letter to Karl Ludwig Woltmann, 22 March 
1797: “Den 17ten Marz 178[2] war sie geboren, und den 15ten Marz 1795 erhielt ich von 
ihr die Gewi&heit, da sie Mein seyn wollte” (IV, 206). 

The quarrel is related in the letter of 6 July 1795 from Sophie’s governess, Jeannette 
Danscour (IV, 382f.). As Hardenberg reportedly referred to Sophie as a “dreyzehn Jahr- 
iches Ding” (IV, 383), he was probably aware of her age by this time. 

That such scoldings were commonplace to the bitter end is clear from Hardenberg’s narra- 
tion of the events from their final day together. In his letter of 24/28 March 1797 to 
Caroline Just, Hardenberg’s use of noch is telling: “Donnerstag friih kriegte Sie den ersten 
Anfall der schrecklichen Beangstigung in meiner Gegenwart. Kurz vorher schmilte sie 
noch mit mir, weil ich meinem Herzen Luft machen muBte und weinen” (IV, 208). 

There is no way to date the exact progress of Sophie's sexual maturity, but she had clearly 
entered puberty by 20 October 1796, when she wrote to Hardenberg that her fever “wohl 
wieder von der Fatallen Berieode her komt” (IV, 458). 

Freud, “Trauer und Melancholie” [1915/1917], in Studienausgabe, Vol. 3, pp. 193-212 
[Eng. tr: “Mourning and Melancholia,” trans. Joan Riviere, in Sigmund Freud, General 
Psychological Theory. Papers on Metapsychology (New York: Macmillan, 1963), pp. 164-79]. 
“Dies Strauben kann so intensiv sein, da& eine Abwendung von der Realitat und ein Fest- 
halten des Objekts durch eine halluzinatorische Wunschpsychose [. . .] zustande kommt.” 
Freud, “Trauer und Melancholie,” p. 198. [Eng. tr., slightly modified, p. 166]. 

“{Die] halluzinatorische Wunschpsychose [. . .] bringt nicht nur verborgene oder ver- 
drangte Wiinsche zum BewuBtsein, sondern stellt sie auch unter vollem Glauben als erfiillt 
dar.” Freud, “Metapsychologische Erganzung zur Traumlehre,” Studienausgabe, vol. 3, pp. 
175-91, esp. p. 187 [Eng. tr.: “Metapsychological Supplement to the Theory of Dreams,” 
trans. Cecil M. Baines, in Sigmund Freud, General Psychological Theory, pp. 151-63, esp. 
pp. 158f. (slightly modified)]. 

Freud argues for the general character of this ambivalence: “Der Verlust des Liebesobjekts 
ist ein ausgezeichneter Anla&, um die Ambivalenz der Liebesbeziehungen zur Geltung und 
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zum Vorschein zu bringen.” Freud, “Trauer und Melancholie,” p. 204 [Eng. tr. p. 172]. In 
light of Freud’s generalization, it is somewhat surprising that he should insist on seeing the 
double tendencies of Tauerarbeit as irreconcilably opposed: they already work together in 
love. 

Hardenberg’s letter anticipates Freud’s observation that the bereaved loses interest in the 
world insofar as it fails to recall the deceased, but his suicidal self-denial also exhibits the 
characteristics that Freud confines strictly to melancholia: “Bei der Trauer ist die Welt arm 
und leer geworden, bei der Melancholie ist es das Ich selbst.” “Trauer und Melancholie,” 
p. 200. [Eng. tr. p. 167]. Again, it is surprising that while Freud recognizes the mediating 
role of the beloved, he discusses the common gesture of a mourner’s violence against 
himself only as a manifestation of the repressed wish for the beloved’s death. 

Although we shall touch only briefly on this issue of the “self,” it might prove interest- 
ing to investigate Hardenberg’s “revelation” concerning Fichte’s Ich on 29 May 1797 (IV, 
42) strictly along the lines of Freud’s ego and superego. It can hardly be a coincidence that 
the “revelation” occurred during mourning, and that Hardenberg was reading, not the 
Wissenschaftslehre, but the more ethical Grundlage des Naturrechts. 

Manfred Dick notes Hardenberg’s preparations for Sophie's appearance in Die Entwicklung 
des Gedankens, pp. 170ff. 

Hardenberg’s rhetorical question merits two observations. First, in terms of Freudian psy- 
chology, where Freud examines how the melancholic is oppressed and often driven to sui- 
cide by identification with the superego, Hardenberg’s identification with his “better self” 
entails, in true Christian fashion, a salvational death-in-life. (See Freud, “Trauer und Mel- 
ancholie,” pp. 201-6 [Eng. tr. pp. 168—73].) Second, as a general rule, whenever Harden- 
berg poses a rhetorical question seeking a Yes, awareness of the body would demand a No. 
For the use of nachsterben in German Pietism, see August Langen, Der Wortschatz des 
deutschen Pietismus, 2d ed. (Tiibingen: Niemeyer, 1968), pp. 192 and 473. 

Jacques Derrida elaborates the logic of the “dangerous supplement” in De la grammatologie 
(Paris: Minuit, 1967), pp. 203-34 [Eng. tr.: Of Grammatology, trans. Gayatri Spivak (Bal- 
timore: Johns Hopkins, 1974), pp. 141-64]. The slippage of Hardenberg’s writings between 
tradition and something “different” will concern us especially in the following chapters. 
“Sophia sey mein Schuz Geist” (V, 383). Photographs of the ring and inscription are 
reproduced in Schulz, Novalis, pp. 5of. Dr. Ingo Bach, former director of the Museum 
Weifenfels, points out that the ring’s authenticity is rendered somewhat questionable by 
its having come to light suddenly and mysteriously at only at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, and by its being made of fake gold. 

The extremity of Hardenberg’s grief has sometimes occasioned doubts as to its authen- 
ticity. This skepticism is pushed to its limit in Willy Pastor’s biography, Novalis (Berlin: 
Schuster & Loeffler, 1904), which claims of the Journal: “Als Advokat des ttberkommenen 
Urteils tiber Novalis mag man in den Stimmungen, die so angedeutet sind, ein Spielen mit 
dem Schmerz erblicken. Der Vorurteilsfreie aber muss sich sagen: das ist kein Spielen 
mit dem Schmerz, das ist ein falscher, unwahrer, ein grundverlogener Schmerz. Diesen 
Schmerz hat Novalis—wie sagt man am besten?—sich erzwungen, sich abgenOtigt” (p. 27). 
Hardenberg accumulated as many relics as possible from Sophie. The Journal’s entry of 30 
April—4 May notes: “Den 2ten May schenkten mir die guten Eltern die Tasse, den Beutel 
und das Flacon, was Séphchen ihren lezten Geburtstag erhielt” (IV, 32). On 16 May 
Novalis explicitly mentions the reliquary cabinet: “Nachher las ich im Shakespeare— 
tranck Kaffee—dann gieng ich in die liebe Bilderkammer—schlof& den Schrank auf—besah 
die Sachen meiner S[ophie]” (IV, 36£.). 
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The veracity of Biilow’s account is supported by the correspondence between the articles 
of Sophie’s clothing that it describes and those mentioned by Hardenberg himself in the 
Journal of 5 May, and, at greater length, in his postscript to the letter of 24/28 March to 
Caroline Just: “Nun noch Eins—Nach Grfiiningen] kann ich noch nicht schreiben. Ich bat 
die Danscour im vorlezten Briefchen um eine Haarlocke der Verewigten. Besorgen Sie 
doch diese fiir mich, wenn die Danscour nicht diese Bitte vergessen hat—und dann bitten 
Sie doch die Mutter um das griine Tuch, das Sofie in der Kranckheit immer trug und um die 
graue Chémise, die Sofie in Jena und vielleicht zum leztenmale getragen hat. Wollte die 
Mutter mir noch einige Kleinigkeiten accordiren, wenn sie da sind, worunter ich blos ihre 
kleinen Schreibereyen im Taschenbuch oder sonst, verstehe, insoweit ich ohne Indiskre- 
tion sie erhalten kann, so ist mirs desto lieber” (IV, 212f.). Biilow’s alleged source for the 
anecdote, Sophie’s sister Caroline, had originally procured these relics for Caroline Just to 
pass on to Hardenberg. See her letter of March or early April to Caroline Just (IV, 605). 
The resonances of Karl's letter of 11 May 1797, first noted in Rudolf Unger’s “Das Visions- 
erlebnis der dritten Hymne an die Nacht und Jean Paul,” Euphorion 30 (1929), 246-49, 
provided an early, but largely ignored obstacle to readings of the grave “experience” de- 
rived from that of Dilthey. The pertinent passages from Jean Paul’s Die unsichtbare Loge are 
reprinted in the apparatus to the Schriften (IV, 953). 

The discrepancy between the Journal and the Hymnen is noted in Dick, Die Entwicklung des 
Gedankens, pp. 1926. 

Freud relates anxiety to repression in “Hemmung, Symptom und Angst” [1926], in Stu- 
dienausgabe, vol. 6, pp. 227-308 [Eng. tr.: Inhibitions, Symptoms, and Anxiety, trans. Alix 
Strachey, rev. and ed. James Strachey (New York: Norton, 1959)]. 

Dick discusses the process of Sophie’s “Verewigung” in Die Entwicklung des Gedankens, pp. 
175f. 

The change in paper is accompanied by a puzzling numbering of the manuscripts. The 
Journal entries of 18 April—15 June fill two of the little booklets into which Hardenberg 
regularly folded large manuscript pages, and they were numbered “1.” and “2.” by him in 
the upper-right corners of their first pages. The third booklet, made of the new paper, 
contains the remainder of the entries. Instead of bearing the notation “3.,” it too is num- 
bered “2.” The repetition of “2.” might indicate that there was once another, new part “1.”— 
which suggests no break in writing, but a break between two journals. At present, it seems 
most probable that the mysterious “2.” was a ‘simple’ oversight—to reclaim a continuity 
for the Journal that it had lost in any case. 

The apparatus to the Schriften fails to mention these irregularities of the manuscript. The 
words “3osten Junius” and “1sten Julius” are both centered and inked similarly to their 
ensuing entries, but the “104.” and “105.” are more heavily inked, and placed off-center, to 
the right of the page. They were undoubtedly added at the time of the Journal’s next and 
final entry, that of “2ten Julius. 106.—6ten J. 110,” where the numbers are orthographically 
comparable and similarly inked to the off-center dates—apparently from the same cut of 
the quill. In the case of the final entry, there can be no question of the necrological dates 
having been added later, as “106.” appears in the center of the line. 

Ritter’s Der unbekannte Novalis shows, albeit reductively, the profound effect that Harden- 
berg’s image of Julie, rather than Sophie, plays in his later writings. More importantly, 
however, she helped him overcome his morbidity. 

Ritter, Der unbekannte Novalis, p. 103, points out that Hardenberg called himself “der 
Fremdling” from summer 1797 until Christmas 1798, although the figure continued to 
appear in his writings. 
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Ritter, ibid., pp. 93f. 

Hardenberg is not alone in this struggle, typical of Early Romanticism, and most recently 
investigated by Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy. 

Goethe and Hegel, the most outspoken proponents of the symbol understood in its modern 
sense, remain in clear agreement on this point, notwithstanding their many differences 
from each other. 

In the Maximen und Reflexionen, during the course of his famous comparison of allegory 
and symbol, Goethe explicitly associates the symbol with the transcendent Idea and the 
momentary revelation of the General: “Die Symbolik verwandelt die Erscheinung in Idee, 
die Idee in ein Bild, und so, da8 die Idee im Bild immer unendlich wirksam und unerreich- 
bar bleibt und, selbst in allen Sprachen ausgesprochen, doch unaussprechlich bliebe. [. . .] 
Das ist die wahre Symbolik, wo das Besondere das Allgemeinere reprasentiert, nicht als 
Traum und Schatten, sondern als lebendig-augenblickliche Offenbarung des Unerforsch- 
lichen.” Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, Werke, 9th ed., ed. Erich Trunz (Miinchen: Beck, 
1981), vol. 12, pp. 470f. 

In his Vorlesungen iiber die Aesthetik, Hegel extends Goethe’s contrast of the symbol and 
allegory to irony as well. Both allegory and irony stress the inadequation of signifier and 
signified, which for Hegel always threatens the work of art with the loss of meaning, for as 
long as what Hegel calls “the sign” remains visible, it remains “nur ein Zeichen, das fiir 
sich genommen keine Bedeutung mehr hat” (Vol. 13, p. 513). The symbol, by way of 
contrast, overcomes its participation in a process of arbitrary semiosis through its power of 
representation: “das Symbol in diesem weiteren Sinne genommen ist deshalb kein blofes 
gleichgiiltiges Zeichen, sondern ein Zeichen, welches in seiner AuSerlichkeit zugleich den 
Inhalt der Vorstellung in sich selbst befaft, die es erscheinen macht” (p. 395). The symbol 
thus marks the stage in the semiotics of Hegel’s conception of art where the sign overcomes 
its arbitrariness in order to progress toward the transparent representation characteristic of 
“true art.” Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, “Vorlesungen tiber die Aesthetik,” in Werke, 
ed. Eva Molenhauer and Karl Markus Michel (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 1970), vols. 
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Ritter-Schaumberg argues persuasively for the refinement of Hardenberg’s prose style 
under Just’s tutelage, although his alleged 1958 discovery in the Magdeburg State Archives 
of documents penned by Hardenberg has never been fully authenticated (Novalis und seine 
erste Braut, pp. 105-16). Hans-Joachim Mahl comments on Hardenberg’s prose style in the 
introduction to the Fichte-Studien (II, 29-103; esp. 100ff.). 

Manfred Frank reasserted the philosophical importance of Hardenberg’s fragments in his 
lectures on Romantic aesthetics: “Der bedeutendste philosophische Beitrag der Frihroman- 
tik liegt uns vor in den sogenannten Fragmenten, und schon in den Fichte-Studien (von 
1795/96) des Friedrich von Hardenberg, genannt Novalis.” Frank, Einfiihrung in die friih- 
romantische Asthetik (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 1989), p. 248. 

The most important studies of philosophy in Hardenberg’s notebooks are: Theodor L. 
Haering, Novalis als Philosoph (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1954); Géza von Molnar, Novalis’ 
“Fichte Studies.” The Foundation of His Aesthetics (The Hague: Mouton, 1970) and Romantic 
Vision, Ethical Context. Novalis and Artistic Autonomy (Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1987). Von Molnar’s latter book deals briefly with Hardenberg’s semiotics in 
its chapter, “The ‘Basic Schema’ as It Evolves from the ‘Fichte-Studies’” (pp. 29-56), and 
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much of the book fruitfully discusses the history and moral implications of Hardenberg’s 
use of the schema insofar as it remains indebted to the tradition of philosophical Idealism. 

I intend my analysis not so much to correct the line of investigation explored in Molnar’s 
fine work, but to lead it in a direction hitherto neglected or hyperbolically—that is, unhis- 
torically—exaggerated: the direction of Romanticism, and in particular, of Hardenberg’s 
Romanticism, away from Idealism. 

3 Among the most important longer studies of Hardenberg’s language theory are: Eva Fiesel, 
Die Sprachphilosophie der deutschen Romantik (Tubingen, 1927; rpt. Hildesheim: Olms, 
1973); Heinrich Fauteck, Die Sprachtheorie Fr. v. Hardenbergs (Novalis) (Berlin: Junker und 
Diinnhaupt, 1940); Jurij Strieter, Die Fragmente des Novalis als “Prafigurationen” seiner 
Dichtung [diss., Heidelberg, 1953] (Miinchen: Fink, 1985); Manfred Dick, Die Entwicklung 
des Gedankens der Poesie in den Fragmenten des Novalis (Bonn: Bouvier, 1967); Hannelore 
Link, Abstraktion und Poesie im Werk des Novalis (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1971); Manfred 
Frank, Das Problem “Zeit” in der deutschen Romantik (Miinchen: Winkler, 1972); Klaus 
Ruder, Zur Symboltheorie des Novalis (Marburg: Elwert, 1974); Heinrich Reinhardt, Inte- 
grale Sprachtheorie. Zur Aktualitat der Sprachtheorie von Novalis und Friedrich Schlegel 
(Miinchen: UNI-Druck, 1976); Richard W. Hannah, The Fichtean Dynamic of Novalis’ 
Poetics (Frankfurt am Main: Bern, 1981); Josef Haslinger, Die Asthetik des Novalis (K6nigs- 
tein/Ts.: Hain, 1981); Klaus Hartmann, Die freiheitliche Sprachauffassung des Novalis 
(Bonn: Bouvier, 1987); Nikolaus Lohse, Dichtung und Theorie. Der Entwurf einer dich- 
terischen Transzendentalpoetik in den Fragmenten des Novalis (Heidelberg: Winter, 1988); 
and Kristin Pfefferkorn, Novalis. A Romantic’s Theory of Language (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1988). 

Two shorter essays are useful as well: Wolfgang Janke, “Entténter Gesang—Sprache und 
Wahrheit in den Fichte-Studien, in Erneuerung der Tranzendentalphilosophie im Anschlufs an 
Kant und Fichte, ed. K. Hammacher and A. Mues (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: Fromann- 
Holzboog, 1979), pp. 168-203; and Kurt Miiller-Vollmer, “Fichte und die romantische 
Sprachtheorie,” in Der tranzendentale Gedanke. Die gegenwartige Darstellung der Philosophie 
Fichtes, ed. K. Hammacher (Hamburg: Meiner, 1981). 

4 “C’est sans doute parce que le pensée classique de la représentation exclut l’analyse de la 
signification, que nous autres, qui ne pensons les signes qu’a partir de celle-ci, nous avons 
tant de mal, en dépit de |’évidence, 4 reconnaitre que la philosophie classique, de Male- 
branche a I’Idéologie, a été de fond en comble une philosophie du signe.” Michel Foucault, 
Les mots et les choses (Paris: Gallimard, 1966), p. 80 [Eng. tr.: The Order of Things (New 
York: Vintage, 1973), p. 66]. 

5. David E. Wellbery, Lessing’s Laocoon. Semiotics and Aesthetics in the Age of Reason (hereaf- 
ter Semiotics) (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984), p. 2. 

6 Useful overviews of the semiotic and linguistic traditions can be found in James H. Stam, 
Inquiries into the Origin of Language. The Fate of a Question (New York: Harper & Row, 
1976); Hans Aarsleff, From Locke to Saussure: Essays on the Study of Language and Intellec- 
tual History (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1982); and John Deely, Introducing 
Semiotic. Its History and Doctrine (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1982). 

7 John Neubauer, Symbolismus und symbolische Logik. Die Idee der ars combinatoria in der 
Entwicklung der modernen Dichtung (Miinchen: Fink, 1978), pp. 70-71 & 80-88. Neubauer 
refers to Hardenberg’s semiotic entries of III, 141, 152, 365, 387, & 688. 

8 The extension of semiotics in the twentieth century, suggested by Saussure and Pierce, has 
been pursued in France by Barthes, Kristeva, and Derrida, and in the former U.S.S.R. by the 
Moscow and Tartu Schools. 
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Wellbery, Semiotics, p. 7. 

Fichte’s major works published before the completion of the Fichte Studies include Versuch 
einer Critik aller Offenbarung (1792), Uber den Begriff der Wissenschaftslehre oder der soge- 
nannten Philosophie (1794), Grundlage der gesammten Wissenschaftslehre (1794-95), Einige 
Vorlesungen iiber die Bestimmung des Gelehrten (1794), Grundrifi des Eigenthiimlichen der 
Wissenschaftslehre, in Riicksicht auf das theoretische Vermégen (1795), Von der Sprachfahig- 
keit und dem Ursprunge der Sprache (1795), and the first part of the Grundlage des Natur- 
rechts nach Principien der Wissenschaftslehre (1796). 

Numerous passages in Hardenberg’s notebooks suggest that he may also have been 
familiar with Fichte’s lectures on Plattner, which were held every semester at Jena between 
winter 1794 and spring 1799. While at his post in Tennstedt, Hardenberg may have gone to 
hear Fichte speak—Jena was only a few hours’ ride, and the lectures were held in the 
evening. (In Jater years, the Schlegels, Schelling, and Tieck often attended Fichte’s lec- 
tures.) Yet while Hardenberg’s discussions of language suggest familiarity with Fichte’s 
lectures on Plattner, any direct knowledge of them is difficult to substantiate. First of all, 
the Plattner Vorlesungen as we now have them are pieced together from all the lecture 
notes, and we cannot say with absolute certainty what material had been delivered at the 
time of the Fichte Studies. Secondly, Hardenberg’s busy professional schedule renders it 
doubtful that he could have stolen much time to attend Fichte’s class. In any case, the 
surviving documents make no mention of such visits. See the editors’ introduction to 
Fichte’s text in Johann Gottlieb Fichte, Werke. Gesamtausgabe der Bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, ed. Reinhard Lauth and Hans Gliwitzky, vol. II, 4 (Stuttgart: Frommann, 
1964-), pp. 5-35 (hereafter Gesamtausgabe). 

Although the studies of Hannah, Hartmann, and Lohse illuminate Hardenberg’s debt to 
Fichte, their analyses of his language and sign theories often miss his originality by relying 
so heavily on the categories of Fichte’s own philosophy, or that of Idealism in general. As a 
result, their analyses often repeat assumptions problematized by Hardenberg where he 
departs from the tradition of Idealistic philosophy. For example, while Hannah's The Fich- 
tean Dynamic carefully traces Fichte’s transformation of the Kantian “schema” (pp. 108— 
13), it deals rather briefly with Fichte’s essay on language (pp. 113-15), and precipitously 
equates “expressive” with “non-mimetic” writing (p. 173). Similarly, Hartmann’s Die 
freiheitliche Sprachfassung analyzes Hardenberg’s concept of Schein in detail, but its convic- 
tion in Hardenberg’s “dialectical” elaboration leads to an overstatement of the degree to 
which Schein can be “overcome” through activity or Tun (pp. 129-32). Finally, while 
Lohse’s Dichtung und Theorie expounds the importance of language’s practical effects in 
Hardenberg’s language theories (pp. 65ff.), it analyzes them in terms of a supposedly 
“transcendental” poetics in which the “poetical” would simply exceed theory (p. 75), and 
rather naively situates its own exposition of Hardenberg’s “poetologische Quintessenz” at 
“the farthest possible limit of language” (pp. 178ff.). As we hope to show, much of Harden- 
berg’s specificity is lost when such analyses of his works repeat precisely the semiotic and 
metaphysical assumptions contested by his own theories, in particular, his elaborations of 
“presentation” (Darstellung), “illusion” (Schein), and “essence” (Wesen). 

Immanuel Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft in Werke, ed. Ernst Cassirer (Berlin: Cassirer, 
1912ff.), vol. 3, p. 137 [Eng. tr.: Critique of Pure Reason, trans. Norman Kemp Smith (1929; 
reprint, New York: St. Martins, 1965), p. 176]. 

Fichte, Grundlage der gesammten Wissenschaftslehre, in Gesamtausgabe, vol. I/2, p. 256. 
[Eng. tr.: The Science of Knowledge, trans. Peter Heath and John Lachs (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1970), p. 94]. 
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Ibid., p. 257 [Eng. tr. pp. 94f.]. 

Although my analysis of the semiotics of “presentation” and “representation” in the Fichte 
Studies agrees in great part with the brief analysis of Azade Seyhan, Representation and Its 
Discontents. The Critical Legacy of German Romanticism (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California, 1992), pp. 37-44, | would disagree with its general adequation of the 
German terms Darstellung, Vorstellung, and Reprdsentation as largely synonymous with 
the English “representation” (p. 7). Within the Fichte Studies, Hardenberg never once 
describes language as representation, and neither the word Reprdsentation nor any of its 
strict cognates appear in his writings before 1798. In the Fichte Studies, neither language 
nor consciousness—both of which are considered, following the Idealistic tradition, as 
Darstellung—is called representation. As indicated below, Hardenberg’s analysis of Dar- 
stellung (which I translate as “presentation,” following its etymology of a “putting there”) 
operates quite differently from his later invocations of Reprdsentation, although analyses 
of the Fichte Studies have always equated the terms. 

Hardenberg does not employ the ontic/ontological distinction between being (das Sein) 
and a being (ein Seiendes) introduced by Heidegger. Instead, Hardenberg moves without 
hesitation between discussions of “being” (das Seyn) and “a being” (ein Seyn) as if the 
terms were synonymous. 

The word “there” or the particle da is stressed in Hardenberg’s manuscript as sharply as 
possible: it is underlined six times, each underline becoming shorter than the next in a 
downward triangle, the last hardly more than a dot. This orthography of Hardenberg’s 
diacriticals mimics the approach of his own Satz toward the unreachable “there” under 
discussion. 

Philippe Lacoue-Labarthe has analyzed the history of this philosophical problematic in 
“Limprésentable,” Poetique 21 (1975), 55—95- 

A summary of discussions concerning this text, which was probably composed by Hegel or 
Schelling in 1796, may be found in Hegel, Werke, Vol. 1, p. 628. A translation of the text is 
included in H. S. Harris, Hegel’s Development: Toward the Sunlight, 1770-1801 (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1972), pp. 510-12. 

The frequent neglect of those aspects of Hardenberg’s language theory that do not antici- 
pate Heidegger, but which mark the tension of his work between eighteenth-century 
semiotics and more modern theory, often flaws the otherwise suggestive study by Heinrich 
Reinhardt, Integrale Sprachtheorie. 

Heidegger touched on Hardenberg’s theory in his 1959 lecture, “Der Weg zur Sprache,” 
in Martin Heidegger, Unterwegs zur Sprache, in Gesamtausgabe, ed. Friedrich-Wilhelm von 
Herrmann (Frankfurt am Main: Klostermann, 1978-), vol. 12, pp. 227-57 [Eng. tr: “The 
Way to Language,” in On the Way to Language, trans. Peter D. Hertz (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1971), pp. 111-36]. 

See, for example, Klingsohr’s insistence in Heinrich von Afterdingen that much lies beyond 
the limits of Darstellung: “so giebt es auch fiir die ganze Summe menschlicher Krafte eine 
bestimmte Grenze der Darstellbarkeit, iiber welche hinaus die Darstellung die néthige 
Dichtigkeit und Gestaltung nicht behalten kann, und in ein leeres, tauschendes Unding 
sich verliert” (I, 285). 

Fichte’s essay originally appeared in two installments in Niethammer’s Philosophisches Jour- 
nal einer Gesellschaft Teutscher Gelehrten, 1. Band, 3. Heft, 255-73, and 4. Heft, 287-326. We 
cite the text following the Gesamtausgabe, I, 3, pp. 922-127. Hardenberg’s familiarity with 
Fichte’s essay is briefly discussed in Mahl’s introduction to the Fichte Studies (II, 44f.). 
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Fichte is not entirely consequent on this point. In the lectures on Plattner, Fichte under- 
scores more clearly than in the essay on language how the Ursprache was immediately 
understandable to everyone: “Diese Sprache versteht sich, ohne gelernt zu seyn, u. das ist 
ihr Vorzug” (Plattner Vorlesungen, II, 4, p. 167). In the Ursprung essay, although Fichte 
supposes throughout that this is the case, he slips at the end, where he speaks of “primaeval 
languages” (Ursprachen) in the plural (p. 127). 

Wellbery argues that a “systematic, (relational, differential) quality of the sign is entirely 
foreign to Enlightenment semiotics” and that “the element of free choice is the essential 
component of the eighteenth-century sign concept” (Semiotics, pp. 17-19). He cites as 
evidence a passage from Wolff's German Metaphysics, 4 958: “We also have the practice of 
bringing two entities together in one place as we please—entities which otherwise would 
not come together—and making one the sign of the other. Such signs are called arbitrary 
[willkiirliche] signs . .. Words belong among the arbitrary signs: for that a word and an idea 
are present together at the same time or that one of the two follows upon the other rests on 
our free choice [ Willkiir].” Although Wellbery is justified in pointing out that Enlighten- 
ment theoreticians generally emphasized the free choice of the signifying agent and not 
the differential quality of the sign, he crucially overstates the case by arguing that the 
former is “essential” and the latter “entirely foreign” to their semiotics. The two are 
closely connected in the eighteenth century (even if theoreticians were then unaware of 
the fact), for the activity of the signifying agent is always necessitated by a lack of motiva- 
tion in the sign itself. This can be seen even in Wellbery’s citation from Wolff, who claims 
that the “two entities” joined in sign functions “otherwise would not come together”—a 
remark that, while stressing the willfulness of the user of signs, already explains its 
necessity in a prior lack of natural relation between sign and signified. Wellbery’s oversight 
of this crucial point has extensive implications for his study, which in this regard replicates 
rather than analyzes eighteenth-century theory. 

Fichte is aware of this problem with regard to the progress of history, if not of language. 
The 1796 Plattner Vorlesungen states of history: “den Weg der noch weiter geht, konnen 
wir nicht sehen” (Fichte, Gesamtausgabe, II, 4, p. 161). 

Fichte’s essay treats arbitrariness as a problem to overcome from its first sentence, which 
dismisses earlier treatments of the origin of language for having presented their readers 
with mere “hypotheses and an arbitrary mustering [willkiirlicher Aufstellung] of curious 
circumstances” (p. 97). 

Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, in Werke, vol. 3, pp. 141f. [Eng. tr. pp. 180f.]. 

Ibid., p. 142 [Eng. tr. p. 181]. 

Ibid., pp. 143f. [Eng. tr. pp. 182f.]. 

Ibid., pp. 143f. [Eng. tr. p. 183 (slightly modified)]. 

Fichte is more explicit in his claim that the signs of philosophy are “new signs” in the 
lectures on Plattner, where he also concedes that all signs were “originally” metaphorical— 
although he dismisses this latter fact as “trivial” (Fichte, Plattner Vorlesungen, II, 4, pp. 
170-71). 

Derrida discusses the “usury” of catachresis in “La mythologie blanche. La métaphore 
dans le texte philosophique.” Marges de la Philosophie (Paris: Minuit, 1972), pp. 247-324 
[Eng. tr: “White Mythology: Metaphor in the text of Philosophy.” Margins of Philosophy, 
trans. Alan Bass (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1982), pp. 207-71]. 

Fichte is less rigid on this issue in the Plattner Vorlesungen, where he states, “Der Charakter 
des Zeichens ist diese Leitung der Freiheit durch Freiheit. [. . .] Diese Wechselwirkung 
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durch Zeichen ist Bedingung der Menschheit” (Gesamtausgabe, vol. 1V/2, p. 159). The 
description of semiotic propagation among various families later in the lecture is accord- 
ingly more egalitarian (p. 168f.). 

The top of the manuscript page has yellowed and crumbled at the point where I surmise the 
words “and thus anticipates.” This small but crucial break has been left completely blank in 
the critical edition, but the manuscript clearly contains the letters “izi” between the three 
or so lost letters at the beginning of the page and the left edge of the tear. The space of the 
tear accounts for nine letters, if one counts those of the next complete line of text for 
comparison. It seems to me that the manuscript itself, as well as the logic of Hardenberg’s 
argument, call for the insertion of the words und antizipirt also at the beginning of the page 
and across the tear. 

It is clear that I view Hardenberg’s treatment of the signified here as very close to the 
“deconstruction” of the signified undertaken by Derrida’s De la grammatologie. Like Der- 
rida, Hardenberg does not merely invert the relation of what he calls “sign” and “sig- 
nified,” but complicates their relation in such a way that the priority of either becomes 
untenable, as well as their subordination to any dialectical opposition prior to them 
both. 

Given this similarity in their discussions of the signified, it may seem paradoxical that 
Derrida himself treats Hardenberg as an exponent of traditional logocentrism in La Dis- 
sémination, pp. 57-61 [Eng. tr. pp. 50-53]. There is a clear reason for this. Hardenberg 
himself, as pointed out in note 26 above, returns to a model of representation in the 
Allgemeine Brouillon of 1798-99. Derrida’s focus on this single work overlooks much in 
Hardenberg’s writings—especially the Fichte Studies, but also the Allgemeine Brouillon— 
that complicates the “logocentrism” of Enlightenment semiotics, without—as we have 
repeatedly insisted—ever getting completely clear of it. 

On the priority of the signified in eighteenth-century linguistics, see Wellbery, Semiot- 
ics, p. 20. 

In the Cours de Linguistique Générale, Ferdinand de Saussure defines his use of the term 
“arbitraire”: “Il ne doit pas donner I’idée que le signifiant dépend du libre choix du sujet 
parlant (on verra plus bas qu’il n’est pas au pouvoir de l’individu de rien changer a un signe 
une fois établi dans un groupe linguistique); nous voulons dire qu’il est immotivé, c’'est- 
a-dire arbitraire par rapport au signifié, avec lequel il n’a aucune attache naturelle dans la 
réalité.” Saussure, Cours de linguistique Générale (Paris: Payot, 1979), p. 101 [Eng. tr: 
Course in General Linguistics, trans. Wade Baskin (1959; repr., New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1966), pp. 68f.]. 

The apparent contradiction about arbitrariness in Hardenberg’s writings is clearly demon- 
strated in two notes from 1798. In the summer Hardenberg writes, “Everything spontane- 
ous should be transformed into something willful” (“Alles Unwillkiihrliche soll in ein Will- 
kithrliches verwandelt werden,” II, 589); and in the fall, “The so-called arbitrary signs 
should, in the end, not be as arbitrary as they seem” (“Die sog/ennanten] willkiihrlichen 
Zeichen diirften am Ende nicht so willk[iihrlich] seyn, als sie scheinen” ; III, 305). The tension 
between the two statements is resolved by Hardenberg’s understanding of the Kantian 
“schema,” which we discuss below. The schema both preserves the freedom of the signify- 
ing agent and the universality—the naturalness—of his procedures. It is for this reason that 
within the Allgemeine Brouillon, Hardenberg associates Reprasentation, not with the sign as 
such, but with the act of signification. Already in the Fichte Studies, in the inherent and 
universal schematism of the Ich, the signifying agent does not produce, but acts out a 
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representation of absolute, divine creativity, which nowhere appears as such. The differ- 
ence between the two is crucial for Hardenberg. 

Saussure attempts to break with this psychologism by insisting that while the signifier is 
“unmotivated,” arbitrariness cannot be understood to imply “that the choice of the sig- 
nifier is left entirely to the speaker.” 

“C’est pourquoi la question de l’origine du langage n’a pas |‘importance qu’on lui attribue 
généralement. Ce n’est pas méme une question a poser[. . .] .” Saussure, Cours de Linguis- 
tique Générale, p. 105 [Eng. tr. pp. 71]. 

Hardenberg’s notes to the right of this question have often been read as its answer, rather 
than its provocation. Such a reading is impossible: the question is squeezed into the 
manuscript’s left margin and written sideways. 

My paraphrase of the thirteenth of the so-called Thesen iiber Feuerbach is meant to under- 
score the similarity between the writings of the young Hardenberg and the young Marx, 
both of which react against the tradition of German Idealism, but nevertheless retain its 
opposition between the “real” and the “ideal.” Hardenberg, by maintaining a transcendent 
ideality, remains closer to this philosophical tradition; but his insistence on the semiotic 
construction of reality introduced a complication to Idealism largely overlooked by Marxist 
“inversions” of Hegel, insofar as they continue to theorize a “material reality” beyond or 
before presentation. 

My discussion here is indebted to that of Walter Benjamin, who, in the concluding pages of 
his chapter “Das Kunstwerk” in Der Begriff der Kunstkritik in der deutschen Romantik 
[1920], describes romantic irony as the result, not only of “ironic subjectivity,” but of 
the Romantic’s understanding of language as Darstellung. Walter Benjamin, Gesammelte 
Schriften, ed. Rolf Tiedemann and Hermann Schweppenhauser (Frankfurt am Main: Suhr 
kamp, 1974), vol. I, 1, pp. 72-87. 

The most thorough analyses of Romantic irony are: Ernst Behler, Klassische Ironie, 
romantische Ironie, tragische Ironie. Zum Ursprung dieser Begriffe (Darmstadt: Wissenschaft- 
liche Buchgesellschaft, 1972); and Ingrid Strohschneider-Kohrs, Die romantische Ironie in 
Theorie und Gestaltung, 2nd rev. ed. (Tubingen: Niemeyer, 1977). 

It is not clear just what Hardenberg has in mind here, but as his professional studies had 
already been put into practice, it seems possible that he is thinking of concluding his study 
of Fichte in order to concentrate on French, the language of the Revolution. Such a connec- 
tion is strengthened if one recalls that when Hardenberg next invokes the power of words, 
in the second fragment of Pollen, he insists that “a word of command moves armies; the 
word freedom, nations” (II, 413). 

The classic study of “The Golden Age” in Hardenberg’s writings remains that of Hans- 
Joachim Mahl, Die Idee des goldenen Zeitalters im Werk des Novalis (Heidelberg: Winter, 
1965). 

The similarity between Hardenberg’s politics and modern totalitarianism was first noted 
by Hans Wolfgang Kuhn, Der Apokalyptiker und die Politik. Studien zur Staatsphilosophie 
des Novalis (Freiburg im Breisgau: Rombach, 1961), p. 150. Kuhn’s often-cited remark is, 
however, less descriptive than simply exacerbated, as his reading is continually frustrated 
by Hardenberg’s supposed use of “mere tropes.” We shall return to Hardenberg’s politics 
and Kuhn’s study in chapter 4. 

Molnar’s Romantic Vision expounds the importance of Fichte’s concept of Thathandlung to 
Hardenberg’s theory, particularly as it informs the problem of moral activity in Kant’s 
second Critique. 
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Chapter 4. The Richly Sown Field 


1 


Hemsterhuis’ influence on Hardenberg’s semiotic theory has been variously interpreted. 
Hardenberg was familiar with Hemsterhuis’ writings as early as 1791, when Friedrich 
Schlegel mentions him to August Wilhelm as one of Hardenberg’s “favorite writers” (IV, 
572); but nothing specifies the extent of this familiarity. The so-called Hemsterhuis Studies 
of fall 1797 cite Hemsterhuis’ works verbatim, including various pronouncements on the 
sign (II, 363-67); but they do not in themselves reveal the extent or immediacy of Hem- 
sterhuis’ influence on Hardenberg’s sign theory. Haering (Novalis als Philosoph) sees Hem- 
sterhuis’ influence in the semiotic theory of the Fichte Studies, while Mahl, who points out 
Haering’s disregard for the decisive importance of Fichte’s essay on language for their 
semiotic theory, downplays Hemsterhuis’ importance before 1797, when it can be better 
documented (II, 309-12). Lohse (Dichtung und Theorie) strikes a convincing balance be- 
tween the two positions by arguing for the preeminent influence of Fichte’s essay in 
Hardenberg’s early notes, while allowing for the possibility of Hemsterhuis’ less direct 
influence on them as well. 

Hardenberg’s notebooks refer twice to Zeichensystemen, both times in strict accordance 
with the semiotic fragment of the Fichte Studies. For example, in the second instance, 
he identifies the “Combination verschiedner Zeichensysteme” with the “Synth[ese] zweyer 
heterogéner Welten” (III, 463). 

“Wir wissen etwas nur—insofern wir es ausdriicken—i.e., machen kénnen” (II, 252). The 
formulation anticipates Hegel's repeated reminder in the Phanomenologie des Geistes, that 
the German word for science ( Wissenschaft) derives from the verbs “to know” (wissen) and 
“to create” (schaffen). Hegel, Werke, vol. 3, p. 583. 

The two best books on the importance of the French Revolution to Hardenberg are Wilfried 
Maléch, “Europa.” Poetische Rede des Novalis. Deutung der franzésischen Revolution und 
Reflexion auf die Poesie in der Geschichte (Stuttgart: Metzler, 1965) and Josef Haslinger, Die 
Asthetik des Novalis. Haslinger’s work stresses the importance of the historical and socio- 
economic context of post-Revolutionary Europe to Hardenberg’s life as a whole. Also 
useful is Hans-Joachim Mahl’s brief but exceptionally rich article, “Der poetische Staat. 
Utopie und Utopiereflexion bei den Friihromantikern,” in Utopieforschung. Interdisziplinare 
Studien zur neuzeitlichen Utopie, vol. 3, ed. Wilhelm Vo&kamp (Stuttgart: Metzler, 1982), 
Pp. 273-302. 

“Drey Dinge waren es, fiir die er—damals und wie ich glaube bis an seinen Tod—ent- 
schiedenen Vorliebe hatte. Consequenz im Denken und Handeln, Aesthetische Schonheit, 
und Wissenschaft.” August Celestin Just, “Friedrich von Hardenberg” (IV, 540). “Vor zwei 
Jahren hatte mir Sofie am namlichen Tage einen schénen Kuchen backen lassen, und eine 
Fahne und Nationalkokarde daran geheftet.” Letter to Karl Woltmann, 3 May 1797 (IV, 
227). ; 

My discussion of Kant and Fichte’s importance to Hardenberg’s politics is indebted to 
Mahl’s essay, “Der poetische Staat.” 

Immanuel Kant, Zum ewigen Frieden. Ein philosophischer Entwurf, in Werke, vol. 6, p. 474 
[Eng. tr.: “Perpetual Peace. A Philosophical Sketch,” in Kant, Political Writings, trans. H. B. 
Nisbet (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), p. 130]. Kant introduced the con- 
nection between theory and practice in the second Critique (1788) and had driven it home in 
the polemical essay “On the Common Saying: That may be true in theory, but not in 
practice” (Uber den Gemeinspruch: Das mag in der Theorie richtig sein, taugt aber nicht fiir die 
Praxis, 1793), Werke, vol. 6, pp. 355-424 [Eng. tr: Ibid., pp. 61-92]. 
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Ibid., p. 434 [Eng. tr. p. 99]. 

Zuriickforderung der Denkfreiheit von den Fiirsten Europens, die sie bisher unterdriickten 
(1793). Fichte, Gesamtausgabe, vol. I/1. pp. 163-92; Beitrag zur Berichtigung der Urtheile 
des Publicums iiber die franz0sische Revolution (1793; reissued without changes after the 
Terror, 1795), Gesamtausgabe, vol. I/1, pp. 193-404. 

Fichte, Einige Vorlesungen iiber die Bestimmung des Gelehrten (1794) (hereafter Bestimmung 
des Gelehrten), in Gesamtausgabe, vol. 1/3, pp. 27-68 [Eng. tr.: “Some Lectures concerning 
the Scholar’s Vocation,” Fichte, Early Philosophical Writings, trans. Daniel Breazeale 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1988), pp. 144-84]. 

Ibid., p. 26 [Eng. tr. p. 145]. 

Ibid., pp. 65 & 32. [Eng. tr. pp. 182 & 152]. 

Ibid., pp. 30f. [Eng. tr. pp. 149f.]. 

Ibid., pp. 54, 56f. [Eng. tr. pp. 172, 174f.]. 

Lessing concedes the necessity of figuration in education—for example, in his discussion of 
Biblical allegory—but only as a preliminary stage ultimately superseded by reason. We 
have seen a similar structure in Fichte’s presentation of philosophical discourse. 

Fichte, Bestimmung des Gelehrten, Gesamtausgabe, 1/3, p. 57 [Eng. tr. p. 175]. 

Friedrich Schiller, Uber die asthetische Erziehung des Menschen in einer Reihe von Briefen 
(1795) in Werke, ed. Julius Peterson (Weimar: Bohlhaus, 1943), vol. 20, pp. 309-412. (Page 
numbers in parentheses are cited from this edition.) My discussion of Schiller’s influence 
on Hardenberg’s politics is indebted to Wilfried Malsch, “Der asthetische Schein des poet- 
ischen Staates. Zur Bedeutung Schillers fiir Novalis,” Aurora 51 (1991), 23-39. I am espe- 
cially grateful to Professor Malsch for sharing an early draft of the essay with me as well. 
Although the Romantic concern with social issues is conveniently labeled by much criti- 
cism as “aesthetic,” such a use of the term can be misleading. Hardenberg’s investigation of 
semiotics in philosophy, science, politics, education, and so on does not merely involve an 
“aestheticization” of these fields—a privileging of feeling over reason—but implies, quite 
specifically and broadly, a different metaphysics of knowledge, experience, etc. Discussions 
of Hardenberg’s “aesthetic education” or “aesthetic politics” risk remaining within 
Schiller’s often dubious Idealism (it was he who coined the term dsthetischer Staat), which 
Hardenberg sought to overcome. 

Insofar as Hardenberg developed a specifically aesthetic theory, its relation to that of 
Schiller has been analyzed by Janz, who correctly—if not always consequently—argues 
“da& Novalis zunachst in wichtigen Fragen Schillers Asthetik verpflichtet ist, ihren Boden 
jedoch schlie8lich verla&t.” Rolf-Peter Janz, Autonomie und soziale Funktion der Kunst. 
Studien zur Asthetik von Schiller und Novalis (Stuttgart: Metzler, 1973), p. 1. See also the 
recent study by Ulrich Stadler, “Novalis—ein Lehrling Friedrich Schillers?” Aurora 50 
(1990), 47-62. 

By insisting on the epistemological necessity of illusion, Hardenberg anticipates the extra- 
moral analysis of truth in Nietzsche’s early essay “Uber Wahrheit und Liige im ausser- 
moralischen Sinn” (On Truth and Lies in the Extra-Moral Sense). Friedrich Nietzsche, 
Werke, ed. Georgio Colli and Mazzino Montinari (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1967-), vol. III/z, pp. 
367-84 [Eng. tr: Philosophy and Truth. Selections from Nietzsche's Notebooks of the Early 
1870's, trans. Daniel Breazeale (Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Humanities Press International, 
1990), pp. 79-100; and Friedrich Nietzsche on Rhetoric and Language, trans. Sander L. 
Gilman (New York: Oxford University Press, 1989), pp. 246-57]. 

“Drei sind, die da herrschen auf Erden: die Weisheit, der Schein und die Gewalt” (Goethe, 
Werke, vol. 6, p. 236). 
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Although Hardenberg shared mutual personal affection with Schlegel, his notebooks are 
by no means uncritical toward his friend. They contain sharp and often bewildered com- 
ments on the Athenaeum’s second (1798) issue, and suggestions for scurrilous “titles” to 
the Fragmente (II, 623-39). 

The manuscript is composed of three bundles, each of which bears the heading Logologische 
Fragmente. The first heading originally read “Philosophische Fragmente,” which Harden- 
berg later crossed out and replaced. This alteration is mentioned in the critical edition, but 
not the location of the second, new heading (i.e., II, 525, |. 16), which helps specify the 
manuscript’s development. 

Hardenberg’s involvement with the tradition of logos is investigated in Eckhard Heftrich, 
Novalis: Vom Logos der Poesie (Frankfurt am Main: Klostermann, 1969). 

In its valorizations of arbitrariness and feeling, Romanticism is the inheritor of the late 
eighteenth century’s movements of Sentimentality (Empfindsamkeit) and Sturm und 
Drang, but with this important difference: where the earlier movements often understood 
themselves as rejections of Enlightened rationalism, Romanticism is quite clear about its 
continued dependence upon a realm of logic. The Romantics are insistent in viewing 
themselves as a continuation of the Enlightenment, even if Enlightened rationality viewed 
arbitrariness as the enemy in nature and society, and sought to overcome it by identifying 
nature and civic freedom with law (in science and in republicanism). Romanticism never 
rejects law and reason; on the contrary, it maintains them as regulative ideas and ultimate 
guarantees. In the meantime, however, the Romantics insist that both nature and society 
manifest the underlying (and purely transcendent) identity of law and freedom in the play 
of arbitrariness. In the strictly limited sense that the Enlightenment is the culmination of 
Modern thought—in Foucault’s sense of the term—Romanticism is the first clearly post- 
Modern intellectual movement. 

Wolfgang Janke, “Entténter Gesang—Sprache und Wahrheit in den ‘Fichte-Studien’,” Er- 
neuerung der Tranzendentalphilosophie im Anschluf an Kant und Fichte, pp. 168-203. 

The euphoric hyperbole of Hardenberg’s pronouncements can certainly be viewed as the 
attempt of a disempowered and provincial intellectual to “guide” a very material Revolu- 
tion whose actual events remained safely out of reach—as Klaus Peter’s Stadien der Auf- 
klarung (Wiesbaden: Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion, 1980) claims. Yet the 
interest of Hardenberg’s work does not lie only in its function as a substitute for political 
action, or in its typicality for the impotence of a generation of German intellectuals to 
produce concrete changes. Hardenberg’s provinciality was not only a liability, nor his 
imagination merely a substitution. If he guarded them both so assiduously, it was not only 
to defend himself against harsh realities—although such a defense played a part—but also 
to maintain a speculative distance that contributed to the daring of his theory. Harden- 
berg’s perspicacity regarding the function of language within institutions is not merely a 
utopian means to flee or control them, but an attempt to understand and influence them as 
well. In this sense, Hardenberg anticipates the aesthetic theory of the Frankfurt School, 
rather than falling prey—as Peter implies—to its criticism of escapism. 

See Friedrich Schlegel’s letters to his brother August, March 1798. Friedrich Schlegel, 
Kritische Ausgabe, ed. Ernst Behler, vol. 24, pp. 94-115 (partial repr.: [V, 613-15). 

The manuscript is published with Pollen on facing pages in the critical edition (II, 412-70). 
The status of the manuscript and its relation to Pollen are discussed in Samuel's introduc- 
tion (II, 399-411). A fine English translation, to which my own renderings are indebted, 
was printed by Alexander Gelley as: Novalis, “Miscellaneous Remarks,” New Literary 
History 22 (1991), 383-406. Selections from Pollen also appear in the anthology German 
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Aesthetic and Literary Criticism: The Romantic Ironists and Goethe, ed. K. M. Wheeier 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984), among other Hardenberg translations by 
Joyce Crick, pp. 83-111. 

We shall soon see an amusing example of this in the king’s reaction to Faith and Love. A 
more recent one is provided by Hans Wolfgang Kuhn’s book, Der Apokalyptiker und die 
Politik, which is often cited for its condemnation of the “totalitarian” tendencies of Harden- 
berg’s politics. Although there is some justice to this claim, it is based in Kuhn’s case less on 
an analysis of Hardenberg’s work than on his own exasperation. Kuhn exposes the funda- 
mental weakness of his study—and raises doubts as to its purpose—when, vexed by his 
inability to make sense of Faith and Love, he fumes: “Gewif haben wir es in der Staats- 
schrift nur mit Tropen, mit symbolischen Bilder zu tun]. . .] . Wahre Politik, wie Novalis sie 
sich dachte, ist eigentlich gar keine Politik mehr” (p. 150). Kuhn’s objection to Faith and 
Love for presenting “only tropes” betrays an obliviousness to the function of metaphor in 
Hardenberg’s writings, and explains his blunt preference for Hardenberg’s “Philosophie” 
over his “Dichtung” (p. 214)—as if the two were distinguishable from one another. Kuhn is 
less ironic than he supposes when he writes: “Der Verfasser steht nicht an zu bekennen, 
da er sich im Hinblick auf Novalis zu den Profanen zahlen mu&” (p. 151). 

On the history and use of Witz by the Romantics, and in particular Hardenberg’s character- 
ization of it as “menstruum universale,” see Jean-Luc Nancy, “Menstruum universale: 
(Literary Disillusion),” Sub-stance 21 (1978), 21-35 (repr.: Nancy, The Birth to Presence 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1993), pp. 248-65. 

Hélderlin made the same claim at almost exactly the same moment in the poetic fragment 
“Wie wenn am Feiertage . . . ,” which invokes the myth of Semele to illustrate the 
destruction that results from attempts to stand in an unmediated relation to the absolute— 
a danger that faces the poet as mediator. See my essay, “Getting Blasted: Hélderlin’s ‘Wie 
wenn am Feiertage’,” MLN 94:3 (1979), 569-86. 

The reading of Hardenberg’s religious thinking that I am attempting here differs with 
that of Bruno Miiller, Novalis—Der Dichter als Mittler (Bern: Lang, 1984). Where Miller 
sees Hardenberg as concerned with the poet's function as mediator, such a view strikes me 
as more applicable to Hélderlin than Hardenberg: the former fears for the poet, who, as 
mediator, stands in an unprotected, immediate relation to the divinity; Hardenberg sees the 
poet as necessarily shut out from any kind of immediate relation with the divinity. For him, 
the work of the poet is merely to suggest and disseminate mediators (who, as we shall see, 
reveal the process of mediation). 

In the printed text of Pollen, the Schlegels replaced Hardenberg’s word, Entheism, with the 
more usual term, Monotheism. As translator Alexander Gelley has pointed out (Novalis, 
“Miscellaneous Remarks,” p. 405, n. 28), the editorial substitution erased Hardenberg’s 
reference to the theological debates earlier in the century, most particularly, to Lessing’s 
pantheistic invocation of the Greek hen kai pan (one and all) as superior to all orthodox 
designations of the divinity (Lessing, Werke, vol. 7, p. 563). The editorial substitution also 
disrupted Hardenberg’s consistent criticism of Christianity, which his manuscript makes 
conspicuous with a scrupulous silence. 

Haering’s Novalis als Philosoph inaugurated the dialectical interpretation of Hardenberg’s 
writings that continues to dominate much of the philosophically informed criticism of his 
work. Along with Walter Benjamin—of whose work he appears to have been unaware— 
Haering was the first to document the philosophical involvement of Hardenberg’s writing. 
His immense contribution overshadows the ways in which his own work has been philo- 
logically and critically dated since 1954. 
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The persistent interpretation of Hardenberg’s “dialectics” —which continues to mar al- 
most every study of Hardenberg in German—has become anachronistic, and results more 
from the dominence of neo-Hegelianism in German academia than from any dialectics in 
Hardenberg’s writing itself. Most approaches to Hardenberg’s philosophy—or his politics— 
tend to read his work in terms of the intellectual and political reaction that Hardenberg 
never lived to see, and which his work actually contests. Hardenberg obviously did not 
subscribe to Hegelian dialectics, and it is time to recognize that his writings do not prefigure 
or anticipate them either. On the contrary, Hardenberg attempted to work out modes of 
conceptual synthesis that, in refusing to abolish earlier moments of history or logic, elabo- 
rate an alternative to dialectics—an alternative that was forgotten after the hegemonic 
victory (especially in German intellectual and academic circles) of Hegel’s more systematic, 
and often more conservative, dialectics. 

Hardenberg discusses the materiality of signs in different artistic media in his notes of late 
1798 (II, 574). 

Exemplary are the juvenile poems, “An Friedrich II,” “An Friedrich Wilhelm,” “Casar 
Joseph,” and “An Joseph den 2ten” (I, 470-74). 

Hardenberg mentions August and Caroline Schlegel’s satisfaction with the essay in his 
letter of 11 May accompanying the manuscript to Friedrich Schlegel: “Dein Bruder und die 
Schwagerinn haben einzelne Fragmente daraus gehort—und waren damit zufrieden” (II, 
253). Hardenberg had last seen the couple at their Jena home in March. 

Carlowitz expresses his disappointment over Hardenberg’s refusal to speak before the Diet 
in his letter of 10 February 1799 (IV, 52of.). In an earlier letter, written at the time of Faith 
and Love, Carlowitz describes Hardenberg as “a noble, admirable man, perfectly suited to 
start an all-consuming fire with just a few sparks” (ein edler vortrefflicher Mann [. . .] ganz 
dazu gemacht, um mit wenigen Funken ein alles verzehrendes Feuer zu verbreiten). Letter from 
Hans Georg von Carlowitz to Bouc, 29 April 1798 (IV, 616). 

On the text’s monarchist and republican tendencies, see especially Paul Kluckhohn, Persén- 
lichkeit und Gemeinschaft (Halle an der Saale: Niemayer, 1925), passim; on its totalitarian- 
ism, Richard Samuel's introduction (II, 482); on its protofascism, Hans Wolgang Kuhn, Der 
Apokalyptiker und die Politik, p. 214; on its proto-Marxism, Richard Faber, Die Phantasie an 
die Macht (Stuttgart: Metzler, 1970). 

Hermann Kurzke’s Novalis is typical in this regard, for it completely overlooks the signifi- 
cance of Hardenberg’s use of natural metaphor. Kurzke precipitously concludes that Frag- 
ments 11 and 12 indicate “eine klare politische Stellungnahme [. . .] als Kritiker der 
franzdsischen Revolution und als Anhanger der Monarchie” (p. 41). 

Malsch notes the importance of the word “universel” in “Der asthetische Schein,” pp. 30f. 
“Aus dieser und der gleichen Geschichten / sihet man wol / das die Kénige / Priester und 
Obersten haben offt frisch ins Gesetze gegriffen / wo es der Glaube und die Liebe haben 
gefoddert. Das also der Glaube und die Liebe sol aller Gesetz Meisterin sein / und sie alle in 
jrer macht haben. Denn sintemal alle Gesetz auff den Glauben und Liebe treiben / sol keins 
nicht mehr gelten noch ein Gesetze sein / wo es dem Glauben oder der Liebe wil zu wider 
geraten.” D. Martin Luther, Die gantze Heilige Schrifft Deudsch (Wittenberg 1545). (Repr., 
ed. Hans Volz and Heinz Blanke, Munich: Rogner & Bernhard, 1972), p. 13. 

Most critics have assumed Hardenberg’s title to refer to Galatians 5:6. In his one-volume 
edition of Hardenberg’s works, Gerhard Schulz suggests a link to Luther, but cites only the 
Kirchenpostille as the clearest source. Novalis Werke, ed. Gerhard Schulz (Miinchen: Beck, 
1969), Pp. 755- 

Although Hardenberg wore a Mining Academy uniform in 1798—and proudly posed in it 
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for the painting that offers us our only image of him—his writings nowhere else betray the 
craze with uniforms common among young men around 1800. 

The passage presents a relatively rare slip by Hardenberg into the terminology and ideol- 
ogy of the symbol—a slip undermined elsewhere in the essay by his elaboration of “ar- 
bitrariness” in the king’s birth and coronation. 

On the rhetorical theory of ornamentation, see Tzvetan Todorov, Théories du symbole 
(Paris: Seuil, 1977), pp. 13-58 [Eng. tr.: Theories of the Symbol, trans. Catherine Porter 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1982), pp. 15-59]. 

In his letter to Caroline Schlegel of 27 February 1799, Hardenberg restates his position on 
the family with a slight change that shows its lack of integration into his more theoretical 
work. The letter—which appears to have been written at the same time as the note in the 
Allgemeine Brouillon—states categorically: “Every society consists of families and not indi- 
vidual people—only families can form societies.” Hardenberg strangely adds: “The individ- 
ual person interests society only as a fragment and in relation to his predisposition toward 
family membership” (II, 278). One would have expected Hardenberg’s mention of the 
individual as “fragment” to complicate his hasty exclusion of it as a possible basis of the 
state—for his other writings generally recognize that everything is composed of such 
“fragments.” 

On the question of gender in Hardenberg’s writings, see Alice Kuzniar, “Hearing Wom- 
an’s Voices in Heinrich von Ofterdingen,” PMLA 107:5 (1992), 1196-1207; Friedrich Kittler, 
“Die Irrwege des Eros und die ‘absolute Familie’: Psychoanalytischer und diskursanaly- 
tischer Kommentar zu Klingsohrs Marchen in Novalis’ Heinrich von Ofterdingen,” in Psy- 
choanalytische und psychopathologische Literaturinterpretation, eds. Bernd Urban and Win- 
fried Kudszus (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1981), pp. 421-70; Gail 
Newman, “The Status of the Subject in Novalis’ Heinrich von Ofterdingen and Kleist’s Die 
Marquise von O.. . ,” German Quarterly 62 (1989): 59-71, and “ ‘The Visible Soul of 
Poetry’: Women and the Poet in Novalis’s Heinrich von Ofterdingen,” dissertation, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1985; and Katherine Mary Padilla, “The Embodiment of the Absolute: 
Theories of the Feminine in the Works of Schleiermacher, Schlegel, and Novalis,” disserta- 
tion, Princeton University, 1988. 

My dating of the Monologue relies upon its similarities with the Teplitzer Fragmente and 
Sais 1 discussed below. Other datings of the manuscript are suggested in the editors’ 
introduction to the text (II, 659f.). 

In his letter of 24 February 1798 to Friedrich Schlegel, Hardenberg mentions that he can 
send him “a beginning under the title, The Novice of Sais” (einen Anfang, unter dim Titel, 
der Lehrling zu Sais; lV, 251). Hardenberg’s use of the singular in the title, and his reference 
to it as a “beginning,” probably indicate reference to Sais 1. In their introduction to the text 
(L, 71-78), the editors of the Schriften discuss its time of composition, and arrive at tenta- 
tive conclusions somewhat different from my own. 

References to Sais 2 appear in Hardenberg’s writings from May 1798 through February 
1800, but the text was probably written between summer 1798 and summer 1799. Harden- 
berg’s first clear reference to Sais 2 appears in a jotting from May 1798 (II, 584). Further 
detailed references appear in the notebooks of July/August, late summer, and November 
1798 (III, 423), as well as the beginning of 1799 (II, 618 & 669). Tieck claimed that 
Hardenberg read Sais to him in June 1799 (preface to S°, I, xxiv; repr. IV, 555). His claim 
seems plausible, given the sketchiness of Hardenberg’s further plans for Sais from the 
latter half of 1799 (II, 669 & III, 590). By the beginning of 1800, Sais was abandoned for 
Heinrich von Afterdingen, as Hardenberg relates in letters to Schlegel on 31 January, and to 
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Tieck on 23 February 1800 (IV, 323 & 555). The long period of work on Sais makes Karl von 
Hardenberg’s report of a heavily annotated manuscript likely. 

Hardenberg’s notes referring to Sais are collected as the “Parilopomena” to the text (I, 

110-12). 
My dating of the first two Dialogues to the first half of 1798 relies upon their similarity to 
Hardenberg’s notes of April/May 1798, especially his discussion of writing as a career in 
the Vermischte Fragmente, note 238 (II, 579). The dating of the middle three Dialogues to 
mid-1798 relies upon their integrity as a single manuscript, and the strong similarity 
between the politics of the fifth Dialogue and those of Faith and Love. The sixth dialogue’s 
discussion of nature is especially close to that of Sais 2. Its clarity and irony also suggest to 
me that it was written later, and partly in reaction to the lyrical tone of the earlier work, 
probably in late 1798. The handwriting of the manuscript suggests a date after February 
1799, but its lack of corrections suggests that it is a copy of an earlier manuscript. 

Samuel discusses his dating of the Dialogues in his introduction to the text (II, 655-59). 
There are three other translations of the Monologue available in English. My translation 
differs in relatively minor respects from that of Alexander Galley in German Romantic Crit- 
icism, ed. A. L. Willson (New York: Continuum, 1982), pp. 82f., or that of John Neubauer in 
Novalis (1980), pp. 124f. All three diverge greatly from that by Joyce Crick in Wheeler’s 
German Aesthetic and Literary Criticism, pp. 92f. Not only does Crick’s translation prud- 
ishly avoid the sexiness of the Monologue to the point of falsification (for example, “Sie 
spielen nur mit sich selbst” becomes “their play is self-sufficient”), but it introduces a 
traditional metaphysics of language that Hardenberg avoids or complicates (for example, 
“das Eigenthiimliche der Sprache” becomes “the essential thing about language”). 

The Monologue has been read many times, especially in recent years, but its classic 
interpretation remains the delicate and scrupulous analysis by Ingrid Strohschneider- 
Kohrs in Die romantische Ironie, pp. 249-73. 

I am borrowing the term from Todorov’s analysis of the Monologue in Théories du sym- 
bole, pp. 208-210 [Eng. tr. pp. 174-76], which itself generally paraphrases that of Stroh- 
schneider-Kohrs. 

Martin Heidegger, Unterwegs zur Sprache, in Gesamtausgabe, vol. 12, p. 245 [Eng. tr. 
p- 124]. 

My translation has benefited from that of Ralph Manheim in Novalis, The Novices of Sais 
(New York: Curt Valentin, 1949). 

“La& die Sprache dir sein, was der Kérper den Liebenden; er nur / Ists, der die Wesen trennt 
und der die Wesen vereint.” Tabulae votivae, no. 85. Schiller, Werke, Nationalausgabe, vol. 
1, p. 302. The poem first appeared in Schiller’s Musenalmanach fiir 1797, to which Harden- 
berg carried a subscription. 

The first elaboration of Sais—in the final Platonic dialogues—will concern us in chapter 6. 
Our interest here is limited to its treatment by Hardenberg and Schiller. 

Dennis Mahoney has scrupulously traced the many sources from the natural sciences and 
philosophy for the “voices” of Sais in his Die Poetisierung der Natur bei Novalis. Beweg- 
griinde, Gestaltung, Folgen (Bonn: Bouvier, 1980), esp. pp. 21-52. 

Kenneth S. Calhoon, “Language and Romantic Irony in Novalis’ Die Lehrlinge zu Sais,” The 
Germanic Review 56:1 (1981), 51-61, keenly analyzes the various operations of narrative 
irony in Sais, but still adheres to its traditional interpretation by approaching its discus- 
sions of language as “located within a historical framework” (p. 54). While Sais deploys 
ostensibly historical frameworks from beginning to end, their temporalities are without 
exception figurative and mythic. 
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The structural importance of the story to the work as a whole was first clarified by the still 
classic interpretation by Jurij Strieter, “Die Komposition der ‘Lehrlinge zu Sais’,” Der 
Deutschunterricht 7:2 (1955), 5-23 [repr. Novalis: Beitrage zu Werk, ed. G. Schulz, pp. 259— 
82]. Many new insights are brought to the tale by Calhoon’s “Language and Romantic 
Irony,” and Stadler’s “Novalis—ein Lehrling Friedrich Schillers?” 

Friedrich Schiller, Werke, Nationalausgabe, vol. 1, pp. 254-56 and vol. 17, pp. 377-97. 
Stadler’s “Novalis—ein Lehrling” (p. 54) suggests a third source for Hardenberg’s fairy tale 
in Johann Baptist Alxinger’s poem to his fellow Freemasons, An die Briider der wahren 
Eintracht, als ich und Pranstetter ihrer Loge einverleibt wurden (1788). 

Stadler’s essay neatly typifies Alxinger, Schiller, and Hardenberg’s texts as “pre-Kantian,” 
“Kantian,” and “post-Kantian” (p. 55), yet it briefly slips in describing the “difficulty” for 
post-Kantianism to go “behind the world of phenomena” (pp. 56£.). Although Stadler also 
speaks of its “impossibility,” the slight possibility he nevertheless leaves open for Har- 
denberg’s theory of “feeling” dilutes his radicalization of Kantian, or post-Kantian, episte- 
mology. 


Chapter 5. Romantic Religion 


1 


We shall refer to the essay simply as Europa, thus following Hardenberg’s own usage 
(letter to Friedrich Schlegel, 31 January 1800; IV, 317) and abandoning the more usual title, 
“Christianity or Europe” (the traditional rendering of Die Christenheit oder Europa). The 
latter is an awkward and probably erroneous residue from the essay’s initial printing in S* 
as Die Christenheit oder Europa. Ein Fragment (“Christianity or Europe. A Fragment”), 
where it resulted either from uncertainty as to its authentic title, or from an attempt to 
combine Hardenberg’s own title with that preferred by Friedrich Schlegel, who in his 
correspondence inevitably endows the essay with titles that stress its supposed tribute to 
Christianity. 

Richard Samuel first discussed the problematic title in his introduction to the text (III, 
497-506, esp. 503), but opted to follow the tradition established by the Tieck-Schlegel 
edition. Wilfried Malsch’s classic study of the essay, “Europa.” Poetische Rede des Novalis 
turned to Hardenberg’s more simple title, but Tieck and Schlegel’s more spurious nomen- 
clature continues to hold sway in Novalis criticism. 

Karl Barth, Die protestantische Theologie im 19. Jahrhundert. Ihre Vorgeschichte und ihre 
Geschichte, 2d rev. ed. (Zurich: Evangelischer Verlag, 1952), pp. 318 & 325. [Eng. tr: 
Protestant Theology in the Nineteenth Century: Its Background and History, trans. B. Cozens 
& J. Bowden (London: SMC Press, 1972), pp. 357 & 364.] 

My comments on negative theology derive primarily from two very different approaches 
to the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius: René Roques, L’Univers dionysien. Structure hiér- 
archique du monde selon le Pseudo-Denys (Paris: Aubier, 1954); and Jacques Derrida, “Com- 
ment ne pas parler. Dénégations,” in Psyché. Inventions de l'autre (Paris: Galilée, 1987), 
535-95- 

Schlegel wrote two amusing letters about Hardenberg’s “Hermmhuterey” after witnessing 
home religious services conducted by the father. See his letters to Caroline Schlegel of 29 
July 1796, and to August Schlegel of 2 August 1796 (IV, 598£). 

An often inadequate transcription of Hardenberg’s comments to the text is provided in III, 
488—93, where Hardenberg’s diacriticals have been rendered in abbreviated form. Richard 
Samuel's introduction (III, 481-87) discusses the difficulty of setting its precise date. A 
quasi-diplomatic transcription of the text, along with a more detailed introduction, was 
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printed by Richard Samuel as “Friedrich Schlegels Ideen in Dorothea Schlegels Abschrift 
mit Randbemerkungen von Novalis,” Jahrbuch der deutschen Schillergesellschaft 10 (1966), 
67-102. An English translation of Schlegel’s Ideen appears as Ideas in Friedrich Schlegel’s 
Lucinde and the Fragments, trans. P. Firchow (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1971), pp. 241-56. 

My sincere thanks go to the Goethe- und Schiller-Archiv in Weimar for facilitating my 
work with the original manuscript. 

The editors of the Schriften suggest that Hardenberg first mentioned Europa to Friedrich 
and Dorothea Schlegel while visting Jena on 28-29 September, wrote it out between 
October and 9 November, and read it during the “Meeting of the Romantics” (Roman- 
tikertreffen) in Jena on 13 or 14 November 1799 (III, 483 & 498). 

Friedrich Schlegel, Heidelbergisches Jahrbuch der Literatur fiir Philologie, Historie, Literatur 
und Kunst 1 (1808), 226-61. Cited in Malsch, “Europa,” p. 2. 

For Schleiermacher’s reaction, see Aus Schleiermacher’s Leben. In Briefen, 4 vols., ed. Lud- 
wig Jonas and Wilhelm Dilthey (Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1858-63), vol. 3, p. 139 (repr., 
Berlin and New York: de Gruyter, 1974]; and Samuel's introduction to Europa (III, 497— 
506, esp. 500). The justifiably obscure “Glaubensbekenntnis” is printed in the series, 
Deutsche Literatur. Sammlung literarischer Kunst- und Kulturdenmaler in Entwicklungsrei- 
hen. Reihe Romantik, ed. Paul Kluckhohn (Leipzig: Reclam, 1930-38); vol. 9: Satiren und 
Parodien [1935], ed. Andreas Miiller, pp. 177-86. 

Friedrich Schlegel reports his brother’s uncertainties in a letter to Schleiermacher from 
early December 1799 (IV, 648). August Wilhelm describes himself as “outnumbered” 
(iiberstimmt) to Schleiermacher on 16 December 1799 (IV, 649). Hardenberg agrees to the 
simultaneous printing with “Widerporst” in his letter to Friedrich Schlegel of 31 January 
(IV, 317£.). 

Letter from August Wilhelm Schlegel to Friedrich Schleiermacher, 16 December 1799 (IV, 
649). 

Letter from Friedrich Schlegel to Georg Andreas Reimer, 29 March 1806 (V, 164ff.). 
Letter from Friedrich Schlegel to Georg Andreas Reimer, 18 June 1805 (V, 166f.). 

Letter of 19 May 1827 from Friedrich Schlegel to Georg Andreas Reimer (V, 173); notice in 
the Jahrbiicher der Literatur, vol. 27 (1827) (V, 173). 

Letter from Ludwig Tieck to Georg Andreas Reimer, spring 1837 [?] (V, 174). Tieck’s 
preface to S°, I, iii—vi (repr. V, 175-78). 

Georg Lucacs, “Fortschritt und Reaktion in der Deutschen Literatur” [1947] in Skizze einer 
Geschichte der neueren deutschen Literatur (Neuwied: Luchterhand, 1963), p. 79. 

“Hier setzt die groSe Zuriicknahme in der deutschen biirgerlichen Literatur ein. Die ge- 
sellschaftliche Position Friedrich von Hardenbergs ist gegenbiirgerlich, aristokratisch. Die 
Anderung ist total gemeint: Zuriicknahme des Realismus, der Aufklarung, der Reforma- 
tion, der modernen Naturwissenschaft, letztlich der biirgerlichen Emanzipation.” Cited by 
Malsch, “Europa,” p. 17. 

Malsch’s discussion of Hardenberg’s political reception still remains the best, although a 
more inclusive and up-to-date account is provided by the early chapters of Uerlings, 
Friedrich von Hardenberg. Many now obscure writings are documented in the now similarly 
obscure articles by J. F. Haussman, “German estimates of Novalis from 1800-1850,” Mod- 
ern Philology 9 (1911/1912), 399-415, and “Die deutsche Kritik iiber Novalis von 1850- 
1900,” Journal of English and Germanic Philology 12 (1913), 211-44. 

The reevaluation of Romantic irony begun by Beda Allemann in Ironie und Dichtung 
(Pfullingen: Neske, 1956) was applied in detail to Hardenberg by Strohschneider-Kohrs. 
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The change in Europa’s interpretation was initiated by Richard Samuel's essay, “Die Form 
von Friedrich von Hardenbergs Abhandlung Die Christenheit oder Europa” in Stoffe For- 
men Strukturen. Studien zur deutschen Literatur, ed. A. Fuchs and H. Motekat (Miinchen: 
Hueber, 1962), pp. 284-302. It was partly on the basis of this previous work that Malsch’s 
“Europa” was able to explicate the essay’s treatments of history, religion, politics, and 
rhetoric. 

Europa’s sympathy to the Revolution, first expounded by Malsch, was developed by Rich- 
ard Brinkmann, “Friihromantik und Franzésische Revolution,” in Richard Brinkmann et 
al., Deutsche Literatur und Franzésische Revolution (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1974), pp- 39-62. In recent years, Hardenberg’s indebtedness to Lessing has been examined 
by Nicholas Saul, History and Poetry in Novalis and in the Tradition of the German Enlighten- 
ment (London: Institute of Germanic Studies, University of London: 1984), pp. 71-184, 
and Kenneth S. Calhoon, “The Bible as Fable: History and Form in Lessing and Novalis,” 
Lessing Yearbook 16 (1984), 55-78. Although his central thesis about Wackenroder’s in- 
fluence on Hardenberg’s image of the Middle Ages remains sketchy, Matthias Nowack 
cleverly explores Europa’s contradictions in “Wackenroders Einflu8 auf das Mittelalterbild 
des Novalis: Ein Beitrag zum besseren Verstandnis der ‘Europarede,’” The Germanic Re- 
view 65:1 (1990), 20-29. 

My translations of Europa have benefited from those of Charles Passage in Novalis, Hymns 
to the Night and Other Selected Writings (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1960), pp. 45-63. 
Malsch’s “Europa” (pp. 20, 62, and 150-55) discovered the possible influence of de Mais- 
tre’s Considérations sur la France (1797) on Hardenberg’s politics, and generally contrasts 
the two. For example, Malsch feels that Hardenberg could hardly agree with de Maistre’s 
contention that religion, true or false, is ideologically useful; or that he would subscribe to 
de Maistre’s assertion, “II n’y a que violence dans l’univers” (p. 150). It seems to me that 
Malsch is exactly right in asserting de Maistre’s influence on Hardenberg; but his examples 
suggest lines of sympathy rather than antagonism, and raise the possibility that Harden- 
berg rather cold-bloodedly applied de Maistre’s reactionary visions to his own—post- 
Revolutionary and non-restorative—program. 

It is often forgotten that Rousseau, in the preface to his Second Discourse, drew attention to 
the fictitious status of the state of nature, which he describes as “un Etat qui n’existe plus, 
qui n’a peut-étre point existé, qui probablement n’existera jamais, et dont il est pourtant 
necessaire d’avoir des Notions justes pour bien juger de n6tre état présent.” Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, Oeuvres complétes, ed. Bernard Gagnebin and Marcel Raymond (Paris: Pléiade, 
1964), p. 123. 

In his notebooks, Hardenberg proposes a solution to this conflict, which he sees as an 
outdated remnant of the Old Testament, which, like the New, has been “done in”: “Ist ein 
wahrer Unterschied zwischen Weltlichen und Geistlichen? Oder ist gerade diese Polaritaet 
noch alttestamentlich. Judaism ist dem Xstenthum schnurstracks entegen und liegt, wie 
dieses allen Theologieen gewissemaafen zum Grunde” (III, 567). 

The point is made well by Nowack: “Die potentielle Mifverstandlichkeit von Novalis’ Euro- 
paidee liegt also in der scheinbaren Unvereinbarkeit von geschichtsphilosophichem Telos 
und dem dafiir gewahlten Bildereich eines katholischen Mittelalters.” Nowack, “Wacken- 
roders Einflu&,” p. 21. Nowack slightly understates the problem by posing it as one of 
“potential misunderstandability”; it is a clear contradiction in Hardenberg’s rhetoric. 
Calhoon discusses the plan in detail in “The Bible as Fable,” pp. 64-71. 

Novalis, “Geistliche Lieder,” Musen-Almanach fiir das Jahr 1802, ed. A. W. Schlegel and 
L. Tieck (Tubingen: Cotta, 1802), 189-204 [repr., Heidelberg: Lambert Schneider, 1967]. 
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This printing of Songs I-VII almost certainly contained all the poems then available to 
Tieck and Schlegel. There is no reason to suppose that they also had copies of Songs IX and 
XII, as Ritter claims, arguing only from the present lack of manuscripts and without taking 
note of the influence of Hardenberg’s readings of Jakob Bohme (Ritter, Der unbekannte 
Novalis, p. 144). 

Most of the later poems, which were composed around Heinrich von Afterdingen, may have 
been intended for inclusion within part 2 of the novel. This projected contextualization of 
the songs within the dramatic structure of the novel, where they could be recited by 
characters in specific situations, makes them difficult to attribute simply to Hardenberg’s 
own “religiosity,” although interpreters have tended—as always with the novel—to over- 
look this dramatic complication. 

The degree to which the tradition of Tieck and Schlegel’s editing of Hardenberg’s writings 
still informs the critical edition is displayed in a particularly striking way by the mere 
inclusion of the Geistliche Lieder as a “text,” even though the editors make plain that it is a 
concoction of Hardenberg’s first editors. Similarly, although they recognize that the first 
seven Geistliche Lieder were constituted as a single, expressly entitled manuscript by Har- 
denberg, no attempt is made by them to reconstruct the Gesangbuch. See the introduction 
and notes (I, 120-28 and 608-22). 

Within Novalis criticism, a similar bind persists. Margot Seidel, for example, in the 
largest study to date of the Geistliche Lieder, points out that they by no means constitute a 
“poetic cycle” like the Hymnen: “Die Lieder sind aber nicht nur nicht als Zyklus ent- 
standen; sie greifen in einzelnen so unterschiedliche Anregungen auf, daf ein Pauschalur- 
teil als solches schon fragwiirdig erscheinen mu.” Margot Seidel, “Die Geistlichen Lieder 
des Novalis und ihre Stellung zum Kirchenlied” (dissertation, University of Bonn, 1973). 
Unfortunately, while Seidel points out that blanket judgments concerning the Lieder are 
“questionable” due to the lack of any authorially intended cohesion among them, she both 
overstates the point, and fails to turn it upon her own study, which generally disregards the 
problem that some of the poems apparently did at first form a kind of “cycle.” Instead, her 
study as a whole approaches the poems according to internal thematic groupings that are 
always implicitly bounded by the received understanding of the text. In part, Seidel is 
prevented from making these gestures by her sympathy toward Ritter’s early dating of 
Songs IX and XII, which had been countered by Carl Paschek’s 1967 dissertation. See Heinz 
Ritter, “Die geistlichen Lieder des Novalis. Ihre Datierung und Entstehung,” Jahrbuch des 
deutschen Schillergesellschaft 4 (1960), 308-42, and Der unbekannte Novalis, pp. 135-59 and 
259-63; Carl Paschek, Der Einfluf’ Jakob BGhmes auf das Werk Friedrich von Hardenbergs 
(Novalis) (dissertation, University of Bonn, 1967), pp. 331-42; and Seidel, “Die Geistlichen 
Lieder,” pp. 33ff. 

Songs I, III—VI, and IX were first anthologized for congregational use in 1808 (cf. IV, 125). 
Most were also set to music by Schubert, Carl Loewe, and Louise Reichardt, among others 
(see Schulz, Novalis Werke, p. 645). 

Seidel discusses Hardenberg’s preference for the expression, “Christian songs” (or more 
exactly, Xstliche Lieder; III, 558, 591) in her discussion of the work’s title. Seidel, “Die Geist- 
lichen Lieder,” pp. 11-14. 

See Friedrich Schlegel’s letter to Friedrich Schleiermacher, 15 [?] November 1799 (IV, 646); 
Just’s biography (IV, 548); and Tieck’s preface to S?, I, xxiv (IV, 555). 

The Song Book's treatment of Christ and Mary puts into practice an adequation that 
Friedrich Schlegel, who would later repudiate it, could see only as a future possibility in his 
contemporaneous notebooks: “When Christ comes again, he will be one with Maria” 
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(Wenn Christus wiederkémmt, wird er Eins sein mit Maria). Friedrich Schlegel, Literarische 
Notizen (1797-1801), Literary Notebooks, ed. Hans Eichner (Frankfurt am Main: Ullstein, 
1980), p. 221. 

My rendering of the poem is based on Hardenberg’s manuscript rather than Tieck and 
Schlegel’s version, which is still received as the standard text (I, 164). 

Songs IV and V appear unnumbered on the front and back of a single manuscript page, 
written in spring or early summer 1799. All commentators agree that the poems were 
almost certainly the first to be composed by Hardenberg. 

Heinz Ritter first indicated the probability of Hardenberg’s spring 1799 visit to Griiningen 
and Tennstedt in his essay, “Die geistlichen Lieder des Novalis. Ihre Datierung und Ent- 
stehung,” Jahrbuch der deutschen Schillergesellschaft 4 (1960), 308—42, and he argued for it 
again later in Der unbekannte Novalis. As Ritter points out, Hardenberg twice mentions 
plans for an Easter visit to Griiningen in his letter to Rahel Just of 5 December 1798 (IV, 
265 & 267). Apparently he maintained the plan throughout the winter, for Sophie's father 
still hoped to see him in March 1799 (IV, 525). There is absolutely no documentary 
evidence against an Easter 1799 visit to Griiningen, and many of the facts of Hardenberg’s 
life are less well established. Nevertheless, the editors of the standard edition still dismiss 
the visit as “undocumented” (I, 120), and Uerlings, with typical arrogance, dismisses the 
visit as a “fabrication” by Ritter (Uerlings, Friedrich von Hardenberg, p. 253). These nervous 
dismissals of the visit can only be attributed to the continued inhibition of critics to deal 
seriously with the complications of Hardenberg’s love affairs: they seem to feel that it is 
already ‘bad enough’ that Hardenberg got reengaged, and the possibility that he was a 
‘two-timer’ is simply unbearable. 

In a note from October 1800, Hardenberg describes “the great realism of fetish-worship” 
(der grofse Realism des Fetischdienstes) as a recognition that “anything arbitrary, fortuitous, 
or individual” can become our “world-organ” and “begin an epoch within us” (III, 684). 
The unorthodoxy of such a statement has been noticed by Gerhard Schulz, who, in com- 
menting on the similar passage in Pollen, describes it as “eine héchst unorthodoxe, jeder 
Kirche sehr unangemessene These.” Gerhard Schulz, ” ‘Mit den Menschen andert die Welt 
sich.’ Zu Friedrich von Hardenbergs 5. Hymne an die Nacht,” in Gedichte und Interpreta- 
tionen, vol. 3, ed. Wulf Segegrecht (Stuttgart: Reclam, 1984), pp. 202-15, esp. p. 205. One 
should perhaps qualify his statement, in view of the pantheistic practices of Indian coun- 
tryside Hinduism, where an orange-painted stone can become a god: unorthodox for every 
Western religion. 

See Seidel’s discussion of Song IV’s citation of earlier church songs in “Die Geistlichen 
Lieder,” pp. 238-42. 

Hardenberg’s debts to the language of German Pietism has been examined by August 
Langen, Der Wortschatz des deutschen Pietismus, pp. 471-76, and by Seidel, “Die Geistlichen 
Lieder,” passim. 

See the Journal entry (IV, 35f.) and Karl von Hardenberg’s biography (IV, 532). 

As early as Der unbekannte Novalis of 1967, Ritter claimed that Hardenberg must have 
written an “Urhymne” (or “protohymn”) in 1797. Although Ritter even produced an 
ingeniously reconstituted text, his claim remains dubious. First of all, there is absolutely 
no trace or mention of such a text among Hardenberg’s existing manuscripts. Secondly, 
Ritter’s reliance on Karl von Hardenberg’s testimony is less than compelling, especially 
in light of Karl’s fabricated memory of Sophie von Kiihn. Thirdly, Ritter’s isolation of 
the Hymns’ borrowings from the German translation (1756) of Edward Young’s “Night- 
Thoughts,” which Hardenberg had first read in April 1797, by no means assures such an 
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early composition for the Hymns. Hardenberg may have kept notes on Young that are now 
lost, or he may simply have reread or remembered Young's poem at the end of 1799. 
Finally, it is not only the complete lack of manuscript evidence that renders Ritter’s claim 
implausible, but the function of the third hymn within the text as a whole, and within the 
context of Hardenberg’s other writings from the turn of the year 1799/1800. 

The first mention of the Hymns by Hardenberg occurs no earlier than the postscript to his 
letter to Friedrich Schlegel of 31 January 1800, in which he promises to send “the poem” 
(das Gedicht) with the next post (IV, 318). Schlegel must have acknowledged the manu- 
script by 23 February, when Hardenberg wrote to Tieck about Schlegel’s suggestion to 
delete the word “Hymns” from the title (IV, 323). 

Heinz Ritter convincingly dates the composition of Hardenberg’s verse manuscript to 
December 1800, and its rewriting for the Athenaeum to late January or February 1800. 
Heinz Ritter, “Die Datierung der ‘Hymnen an die Nacht,’ ” Euphorion 52 (1958), 114-41; 
and Novalis’ Hymnen an die Nacht. The latter includes photographs of the entire manu- 
script. 

In December 1799 Hardenberg noted of Herder: “Herders Paramythieen—ahnliche aus der 
Bibel.—v[on] Jesus etc.—nur allegorischer und poétischer” (IV, 566). Herder’s influence on 
the Hymns is discussed in the introduction to the text (I, 118). 

Gerhard Schulz, for example, has most recently asserted, “Ihr Thema ist die Uberwinding 
des Todes im Bewuftsein.” Schulz also calls the Hymns “eine religiése Dichtung,” but 
quickly pulls back by claiming, “der Begriff ist zu generell, um viel zu niitzen.” Gerhard 
Schulz, ” “Mit den Menschen andert die Welt sich,’” p. 204. 

All citations from the Hymns are drawn from the Athenaeum version following Novalis, 
“Hymnen an die Nacht,” Athenaeum 3:2 (1800), 188-204. The verse manuscript and 
Athenaeum version are printed on facing pages in I, 130-157. The entire Athenaeum has 
been reprinted as Athenaeum. Eine Zeitschrift, ed. August Wilhelm Schlegel and Friedrich 
Schlegel, with a concluding essay by Ernst Behler, “Athenaeum. Die Geschichte eine Zeit- 
schrift” (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1980). My translations have 
benefited from the bilingual version by Dick Higgins: Novalis, Hymns to the Night, 3d ed. 
(Kingston, N.Y.: McPherson, 1988). 

The relevance of Fichte’s philosophy to the Hymns has been discussed recently by Kathleen 
Komar, “Fichte and the Structure of Novalis’ ‘Hymnen an die Nacht’,” The Germanic 
Review 54:1 (1979), 137-44. Komar argues well for the importance of Fichte to the Hymns, 
but she misstates the problem by arguing: “What Novalis is largely doing in this first 
hymn, and in the cycle as a whole, is working out his understanding of Fichte’s philosophi- 
cal system in poetry” (p. 138). Hardenberg had “worked out his understanding” of Fichte 
years earlier, and the Hymns, while drawing upon Fichte’s philosophy, also assume the 
earlier departures from it in the Fichte Studies of 1795-1796. 

Chapter 2 has already discussed the vision of the third hymn as a fulfillment of Harden- 
berg’s wish to reestablish Sophie’s presence, figured most strikingly in the Hymns’ ex- 
plicitly tactile contact with the “beloved”—precisely the kind of “presence” about which 
Hardenberg wrote so ambivalently during Sophie’s lifetime. 

The problem of gender figuration surfaces repeatedly in the Hymns, which develop it 
carefully from beginning to end. The first hymns introduce the poet’s beloved (die 
Geliebte) as recognizably female through grammatical gender, her incestuous association 
with “the mother,” and the poet’s expressed desire for marital union. A remarkable inver- 
sion occurs in the fourth hymn, where the gender of the beloved changes to masculine in 
the sexually charged imperative: “O! sauge, Geliebter, / Gewaltig mich an, / Daf ich 
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entschlummern / Und lieben kann.” As has been remarked often in the past, invocations of 
Jesus as “the Beloved” were sometimes included in Pietistic worship. 

At this point in the text, the change in the beloved’s gender might seem to imply merely 
a corresponding change in the gender of the speaker from masculine to feminine, a mild 
form of androgyny familiar to Hardenberg from Boéhme’s writings, where the male side of 
the believer is drawn to the Blessed Virgin, and the female side to Jesus. Yet this inversion 
is by no means so unambiguous; and although the poet may change gender, he also may 
not, a situation that presents us with the more polymorphous possibility of sexual desire 
moving in the text from a heterosexual to a homosexual or bisexual model. In any case, 
when the figuration of gender reaches its final statement in the Hymns, it is neither simply 
male nor female, heterosexual nor homosexual. Nor is it bisexual or androgynous in the 
Pietistic sense—that is, one in which androgyny is understood with reference to a strictly 
heterosexual model as a union of the sexes preserving their unambiguous difference. 
Instead, androgyny figures in the Hymns as a confusion of the sexes that is not identical to 
their union, but different from them both, different from their difference. 

The problem that arises with such an interpretation of androgyny in the Hymns is that 
androgyny, as opposed to the “Night,” seems to present us with a positive third term to the 
opposition of the sexes. This means that androgyny can, according to our reading, suc- 
cessfully figure the ineffable within the Hymns only in so far as it remains, not only 
unspoken, but in some way unspeakable in the text—and this is precisely what occurs in its 
final lines. 


Chapter 6. Heinrich von Afterdingen and the Legitimations of Poesy 
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See, for example, Kuhn’s blunt assertion: “Aber eine derartige Abwertung der friiheren 
Arbeiten ginge zu weit, denn diese enthalten bereits alle Erkentnisse und Ideen, die 
Novalis in Ofterdingen dichterisch gestaltet hat” (Der Apokalyptiker, p. 214). 

The period of composition was first ascertained by Heinz Ritter in “Die Enstehung des 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen.” See also the editors’ introduction to the text (I, 183-92). 

On the theory of the allegorical “pretext,” see Maureen Quilligan, The Language of Alle- 
gory (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1979). 

“H” refers to page numbers in the widely available translation by Palmer Hilty, Henry von 
Ofterdingen (New York: Unger, 1964; repr., Prospect Heights, Ill.: Waveland, 1990), which I 
have consulted, if not always followed, in my renderings. 

The single study of Plato’s influence on Hardenberg is the tenuous and outdated work by 
Louise Zerlinden, Gedanken Platons in der Romantik (1910; repr., Hildesheim: Gerstenberg, 
1976). Hans-Joachim Mahl’s Die Idee des goldenen Zeitalters traces the Atlantis story back 
to Plato, but never investigates the status of Atlantis in Plato’s text or considers the 
possibility of any relationship with Heinrich von Afterdingen. 

The translations of the Critias and Laws are very slightly modified from those by A. E. 
Taylor, and of the Timaeus by Benjamin Jowett. Both are drawn from Plato, The Collected 
Dialogues, ed. Edith Hamilton and Huntington Cairns (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1961). The translations of the Republic follow The Republic of Plato, trans. Allan 
Bloom (New York: Basic Books, 1968). 

The temporal disruption in the lines Ich fand mich nur von weiten, / Eine Anklang alten, so 
wie kiinftiger Zeiten (I, 318 / H, 151) was more forthrightly stressed in two lines struck in 
manuscript: Keine Ordnung mehr nach Raum und Zeit, / Hier Zukunft in der Vergangenheit 


(I, 318). 
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An extensive discussion of the novel’s concern with self-reflectivity is provided by Todd 
Kontje, Private Lives in the Public Sphere: The German Bildungsroman as Metafiction (Uni- 
versity Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1992), pp. 97-122. 

See especially Samuel, Die poetische Staats- und Geschichtsauffassung, pp. 266-68, and 
Rolf-Peter Janz, Autonomie und soziale Funktion der Kunst, pp. 13-18. 

The premature dismissal of Heinrich von Afterdingen’s dramatic qualities can mar other- 
wise excellent studies of the novel. Samuel’s 1925 work, invaluable in its documentation of 
Hardenberg’s political and historical reading, assumes with surprising naiveté that “Hein- 
rich von Ofterdingen das vollkommene Spiegelbild seines Schopfers ist und Worte aus 
seinem Munde” (Die poetische Staats- und Geschichtsauffassung, p. 186). Kluckhohn’s infor- 
mative introduction [1960] to the Schriften, misled by Hardenberg’s negligible theatrical 
output, categorically states, “Alles dramatische fehlt in Hardenberg’s Leben und Werk”— 
an exaggeration on both counts. Furthermore, his assumption, “Man darf sie [die Ge- 
sprache Heinrich von Ofterdingens] geradezu als die konzentrierten und geformten Ergeb- 
nisse des Nachdenkens [. . .] bezeichnen, das in den Fragmentenhandschriften niedergelegt 
ist,” leads to a characterizaton of Hardenberg’s style in the novel as both “unsicher” and 
“tranzparent” (I, 59). 

One might recall that sexual relations are also the most hotly debated topic among the 
Republic's young interlocutors. Socrates first avoids the topic, and then tries to dismiss it, 
until Polemarchus and Adeimantus finally force its discussion with repeated objections and 
laughter. 

All references to Herodotus draw upon Herodotus, The History, trans. David Grene (Chi- 
cago & London: University of Chicago, 1987). 

Hardenberg’s use of Rustan, a legendary Persian hero, evokes both the perennial enemy of 
Greece, and a traditional point of confusion between East and West. 

It is not difficult to locate the locus of fiction in Plato’s Republic, which remains, in its 
entirety, a philosophical fiction that stays remarkably silent about its own operation. Not 
only does Socrates not find himself, as does Heinrich von Ofterdingen, in a book, but no 
one ever asks him how the laws of his ideal state will actually be instituted. Only once, he 
does come close to admitting the peculiar (in this case, ideal, rather than fictional) status of 
his state, when he emphatically asserts his readiness “to do battle for the argument that the 
regime spoken of has been, is, and will be when this [philosophical] Muse has become 
master of a city. For it is not impossible nor are we speaking of impossibilities” (Republic 
499c—-d). Socrates’ strange reference to a “philosophical Muse” and the complex tense of 
his claim—its juxtaposition of past, present, and future in the words, “has been, is, and will 
be”—reminds us that the text of the Republic is an ongoing realization of the ideal polis. 
Indeed, Socrates and his companions pass the whole night enacting its laws, and every time 
they reach a point of agreement, they repeat the formula: “We shall set down a law 
that. ...” In this dialogue that so often mimics the legal formulae of the Athenian assembly, 
the words “We shall set down’a law” sustain the entire juridical/fictional edifice of the 
Republic. 

The words “Toujours en état de Poésie” appear as the continuation of a slightly longer note 
in the critical edition, but such an arrangement seems doubtful. First, the phrase has little 
to do thematically with the preceding jotting: “Dramatische Erzahlungsart. Marchen und 
Meister.” Secondly, it appears alone at the top of a notebook page, where enough of the 
previous page remains blank for it to have been written there, had it been connected with 
“Marchen und Meister.” The phrase seems, instead, to be a more general statement by 
Hardenberg: not just fairy tales, but everything is “Always in a state of poesie.” 
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Over time, Plato grew more shrill about the necessity of removing “magicians” from the 
state. The Laws expose the violence implicit in the earlier Republic's decree of banishment 
by summarily condemning all wizards to death (Laws 9338 ff.). 
Hardenberg’s choice of the name “Arcturus” for the king furthers the fairy tale’s parallels 
with the Atlantis story and suggests its universal scope of renewal. Arcturus appears in 
three different contexts in the Greek literature that was available to Hardenberg. First, 
Plato mentions Arcturus in the Laws (844e) as he who “brings round the season of vin- 
tage,” a clearly astronomical reference to the star of Arcturus as a sign of seasonal fertility. 
Second, some myths identify Arcturus with Arcas, the illegitimate son of Zeus. According 
to these stories, after the jealous Hera turns Callisto into a bear, Arcas unknowingly 
prepares to slay his mother in a hunt. To prevent the matricide, Zeus hurls them both into 
the heavens: Callisto as Ursa Major, “The Great Bear,” and Arcas as Arcturus, “The Protec- 
tor of the Bear” (from arktos/“bear” and ourus/“protector”). Third, other Greek myths 
locate Arcturus in the constellation Bodtes, “the Ploughman,” an association that, had he 
known it, would not fail to have struck Hardenberg, with his predilection for organic 
metaphors. These three associations for Arcturus place “Klingsohr’s Fairy Tale” in the 
same “constellation” as Atlantis. Where in Atlantis the poet functions as both sower and 
reaper, disrupter and preserver, threat and guardian, these functions are implied from the 
outset of the fairy tale in the name chosen by Hardenberg for his king of the frozen North. 
Much has always been made of Hardenberg’s letter of 18 June 1800 to Friedrich Schlegel 
that would seem to confirm Arcturus an allegorical figure for chance. Mahl, for example, is 
misled in his introduction by Hardenberg’s words, “Arctur, der Zufall,” which he assumes 
to be in apposition (I, 44). This is very doubtful: the two words appear in a list that contains 
no other appositions, and Arcturus, who does arrange playing cards of the constellations 
early in the fairy tale, lays them out with a feeling of necessity that only sometimes leads 
to lucky arrangements (I, 292). 
Friedrich A. Kittler discusses the lack of plot in Afterdingen, and the psychodynamics of the 
“family” in Klingsohr’s fairy tale, in his two lengthy articles, “ ‘Heinrich von Ofterdingen’ 
als Nachrichtenfluss,” in Novalis. Beitraége zu Werk, ed. G. Schulz, pp. 480-508; and “Die 
Irrwege des Eros und die ‘absolute Familie.’ Psychoanalytischer und diskursanalytischer 
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Kommentar zu Klingsohrs Marchen in Novalis’ ‘Heinrich von Ofterdingen,’” in Psycho- 
analytische und psychopathologische Literaturinterpretationen, pp. 421-73. 
Sophie’s marriage to “Xstus” in Hardenberg’s notes is similarly repeated when the Sophie 


of the fairy tale appears as Arcturus’ queen. 


Postscript 
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Reporting Hardenberg’s reserve to his brother on 24 March from Weifenfels, Schlegel 
relates, “He himself appears not to see the danger at all” (Er selbst scheint seine Gefahr 
durchaus nicht zu sehn). Friedrich to A. W. Schlegel, 24 March 1801 (IV, 679). 
“Hardenberg bittet mich, ihn in Weifenfels noch einmal zu besuchen, er la&t mir schrei- 
ben, da alle Arzte sein Leben nur noch auf wenig Tage berechnet haben, daf er ruhig sey 
iiber den Eintritt in die Ewigkeit und da der Abschied von mir einer der wenigen ihm noch 
iibrigen Wiinsche sey.” Hans Georg von Carlowitz to Jeanette von Schonberg, 14 March 
1801 (IV, 678). 

Hardenberg appears to have asked to see Schlegel and Carlowitz, but not Tieck, who had 
last visited in June 1800. There may well have been a personal as well as writerly rift 
developing between the two recent friends. 
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3 Hardenberg’s advice to Karl reflects a growing, and rarely noticed, distance from Tieck late 
in his life. In a letter written to Tieck only a week after the March letter to Karl, Harden- 
berg asks him to restrain his “cumbersome” influence on his brother's writing, which he 
describes as too “Tieckish” (IV, 329). Hardenberg privately criticizes “Tieck’s flat poesy” 
(Tieks flache Poésie) in a contemporaneous notebook (III, 681). 
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Roman and Arabic numerals refer to volume and page of the historical-critical (or third) edition 
of the Kluckhohn-Samuel Novalis Schriften (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1977-). (For a discussion 
of the various editions, see Chapter 1, note 3.) 
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compiled by Hermann Knebel (1988). 


S?° followed by Roman and Arabic numerals refers to volume and page of the five Tieck- 
Schlegel editions: 


Si = 


a 


= 


Novalis Schriften. Edited by Friedrich Schlegel and Ludwig Tieck. Berlin: In der Buch- 
handlung der Realschule, 1802. 


= Novalis Schriften. Edited by Ludwig Tieck and Fr. Schlegel. 2d ed. Berlin: In der Real- 


schulbuchhandlung, 1805. 


= Novalis Schriften. Edited by Ludwig Tieck and Fr. Schlegel. 3d ed. Berlin: In der Real- 


schulbuchhandlung, 1815. 

Novalis Schriften. Edited by Ludwig Tieck and Fr. Schlegel. 4th ed., enlarged. Berlin: 
G. Reimer, 1826. 

Novalis Schriften. Edited by Ludwig Tieck and Fr. Schlegel. 5th ed. Berlin: G. Reimer, 
1837. [Vols. 1 & 2]. 

Novalis Schriften. Edited by Ludwig Tieck and Ed. v. Bilow. 3d part. Berlin: G. Reimer, 


1846. [Vol. 3]. 
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